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PREFACE 

In the collection of "Notes" on Mild Steel and Constructional 
Steelwork, which form the contents of the present volume, no 
attempt has been made to treat the subject from the point of view 
of Applied Mechanics as ordinarily understood, nor are the 
theories of construction, nor the calculations for buildings or 
engineering structures referred to, except so far as may be required 
incidentally in connection with the subject-matter discussed, while 
the great range of the subjects upon which the Notes treat, and the 
severe limitations which are necessarily imposed, must form the 
only excuse which the writer has to offer for the obvious 
insufficiency of treatment of the items dealt with. 

It has been assumed that the junior draughtsman of the 
architectural or engineering professions has been, at least to some 
extent, properly grounded in the theory of construction, and that 
he has acquired an elementary knowledge of the determination 
of stresses in the structures with which he has to deal. 

It has, however, come within the experience of the writer that 
between the carefully calculated stress-sheet or correctly drawn 
graphic diagram, and the completion of a working drawing which 
shall successfully pass the ordeal of criticism in the girdermaker or 
bridge- or roof-builder's ycird, there is sometimes found a gap, not 
always successfully bridged, and it becomes occasionally evident 
that the ability to produce, let us say, a correct graphic analysis of 
the stresses on a roof principal and the ability to design a sound 
riveted connection are not quite one and the same thing. 

It is true that excellence and soundness of design are not to be 
acquired from books alone, and that close study, observation, and 
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experience must go hand-in-hand to arrive at that result. It is, 
however, the hope of the writer that the Notes now offered will 
assist the student, at all events, in the study and observation of 
such good examples of Steel Construction as may come within his 
reach, and in the practical application of a material which has 
taken, and is likely to maintain, so important a position in both 
Architectural and Engineering Construction. 

The education of the designer of Constructional Steelwork is 
not, however, completed even when to a sound knowledge of theory 
he has added to that knowledge the experience of the practical 
aspects of design. He will, if he be wise, endeavour, so far as 
opportimity may be given him, to trace back the previous history 
of the material he has been dealing with ; he will place himself, 
mentally and (as far as is possible to him) by personal observation, 
in touch with the centres of the Steel-making Industry, the Blast 
Furnace, the Cinder Heap, the " Sow " and her " Pigs," the dazzUng 
radiance of the molten metal in the open hearth or the converter, 
the methods (to say nothing of the risks and anxieties) of the Steel 
Foimder, the ruddy atmosphere of the Annealing Furnace, and the 
spectral shapes of castings, refracted by the waving and glowing 
gases as they undergo the ordeal which relieves internal stress and 
makes them ductile and tough, the Ingot, the Soaking Pit, the 
clangour, and hiss and roar of the Boiling MUls. 

The scene changes, and he will follow the completed sections 
and shapes to the Plater's yard, the Templet-maker's, Machine and 
Smith's shops, the Pickling or Galvanizing Tanks, and watch the 
processes whereby Drilling Machine, Pu4ching Machine, Biveting 
Machine, Pneumatic Hammer with its incessant rattle. Cold Saw 
with its halo of sparks, Hydraulic Press, and the like, shape and 
fashion his material into the form he has evolved on paper ; and 
perhaps he then becomes conscious, as the offspring of his thought 
grows into visible bodily shape before his eyes, that there are 
certain details in his design which he will take care to improve 
on a future occasion. 

Again the scene changes, the riveted sections of steelwork, the 
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castings^ the cases of bolts and nuts, the bags of rivets, have all 
left the contractor's yard, some by rail, some perchance by sea, and 
then the multitudinous practical requirements which surround the 
Erection of Constructional Steelwork become evident, whether the 
Structure be some Bridge of great span over a ravine or rapid 
river, a Skeleton Steel '' Skyscraper " many stories high, a large 
Caisson or Lock Grate for a Dock Entrance, or whether it be the 
simpler and humbler forms of Builders' Ironwork, and the erection 
of a few simple columns, girders, or roof principals. 

All these things, and many more, noted with the observant 
eye, and the receptive and willing mind, wiU form so many rungs 
in the ladder whereby the junior draughtsman, be he Architect or 
Engineer, may climb, as regards this branch of his profession, to 
efficiency, success, and the honourable reward of his industry. 

The application of Steel to that mode of construction known 
as " Ferro-Concrete," " Armoured Concrete," or " Concrete Steel " 
demands separate treatment, and is not alluded to in this volume. 
This subject, together with that of the protection of Constructional 
Steelwork from the effects of fire, the present writer must leave 
until such period as time and opportunity may indicate. 

H. F. 
2/(wem5«r, 1906. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MILD STEEL: ITS MANUFAOTUBE, PH7SI0AL AND 

OHEMIGAL QUALITIES. 
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It is the primary object of these notes to treat, as regards riveted 
work, of those combinations or assemblages of various rolled 
sections of steel which make up the constructional forms of steel- 
work to be dwelt upon in the pages following. 

The methods by which these sections, amongst which may be 
enumerated plates, bars, angles, tees, joists, channels, and the like, 
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are produced in the rolling mills from the original ingot is beyond 
the scope of this work. It is, however, very desirable that the 
student and designer of structural work should possess some 
elementary knowledge at least of the leading features of the 
chemical and physical qualities of his material as affected by the 
various processes of manufacture, especially as these last are 
frequently referred to in modern specifications for structural steel- 
work, and the designer may be called upon to select that process 
which he considers best suited for his purpose, tmless, indeed, he 
adopts the somewhat undesirable course of ignoring all reference 
to methods of manufacture, and is content to accept what is 
offered without further inquiry. 

The following elementary and necessarily imperfect outline of 
these subjects has been therefore prepared, rather as an incentive 
to the student to prosecute further inquiry than as an attempt to 
treat even partially of a branch of metallurgy full of detail of 
absorbing interest. 

Before treating of the several processes of manufacture now in 
vogue, it is desirable to consider briefly some of those chemical 
constituents which go to make up that compound of iron and 
carbon which is denominated steel under its various sub-divisions 
of hard, medium, soft, or mild. 

The discussions which arose in the earUer days of modern steel 
manufacture as to the precise nomenclature of the various grades 
of steel, and especially as regards that quality of the metal now 
used for ordinary riveted structural work, have to-day less interest. 

The appellation of '' mild steel '' is perfectly well understood, 
and the limits of the chemical and physical qualities of this metal, 
while they are subject to a certain amount of latitude with regard 
to the precise purposes in view, are nevertheless practically settled 
by the general consent of engineers and manufacturers. 

The wonderful influence of a small percentage of carbon in com- 
bination with iron will at once attract the attention of the student, 
and the question of carbon content must now be entered upon. 

The tabular statement which follows is intended to show the 
gradual increase in percentage of carbon which accompanies the 
increasing hardness of steel ranging from the softest quality manu- 
factured, and applicable to those purposes which require great 
ductility, malleability, and welding properties, to those grades of 
steel standing at the summit of the scale of hardness, and used 
only for cutting instruments of the finest temper and edge. 
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The student will observe that the entire range or scale of 
carbon content is but about Ij^ per cent. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to point out that there is no hard- 
and-fast boundary line to be drawn between the several groups or 
strata of steels. Any one group may be found to overlap its 
neighbour to some slight extent, but in the main the percentages 
here given indicate within narrow limits those which will be 
found in chemical analyses of the metal used for the various 
purposes described. 

TABLE No. 1. 

Showing the Appkoximate Percentages of Carbon and 
Approximate Ultimate Tensile Strength of Steel used 
FOR THE Purposes described. 



Cbn of iDttteriAl. 



Extta soft steel for such purposes as 
boiler flues or plates exposed to 
flame, rivets, tin-plates, tubes for 
boilers, vreldiDg material and the 

UKC ..• ••• ••• ... •*• 

Mild steel for ship-building, bridge- 
work, builders girders, riveted 
columns, roof trusses, rolled joists, 
trough floor sections, and the like 

Medium steel for tyres, axles, rails 
for permanent way, railway vehicle 
springs, and the like 

High Carbon Steels. 

Various blacksmiths' tools, and as 
weld steel for steeling ^ 

Wood-working chisel steel ^ 

Paving-tool steel, screw taps, chisels, 
gouges, etc.^ ... ... 

Stocks and dies, draw-plates, etc.^ ... 

Turning-tool steel, rook drills, mill 
picks, scrapers, and cutting tools 
for hard metcJs ^ 

Hard file steel ^ • 

Bazor steel, turning and planiug 
knives, drills, turning gravers for 
very hard materials ^ 



FwcenUge of 
oarbMi. 



0-06-0-126 



0-126-0-250 



0-3O-0-65 



0-65 
0-876 

1-000 
1-125 



1-250 
1-375 



l-500y 






ApjHtnimate ulti- 

mftte temlle strrngth 

in tons per sq. in. 



22-26 



26-32 



35-45 



Up to about 
60 tons per 
square inch. 



> SkelUm, *'EooDoini« of Iron aod Steel." A1k> ThaUner, *< Tool SteeL" 
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The above table is intended to exhibit broadly the relationship 
between carbon content and ultimate tensile resistance^ but this 
relationship is not solely of this simple nature. The influence of 
the other chemical elements usually found in chemical analysis of 
mild steel, as affecting the practical working qualities and physical 
characteristics of the metal, must also be traced. 

The following elementary remarks upon this subject are mainly 
based upon the work of a well-known American authority ; and, 
except where otherwise mentioned, the passages in italics which 
follow are taken from the work referred to.* 

Influence of Carbon, — " The ordinary steel of commerce is carbon- 
steel ; in other words, the distinctive features of two different grades 
are due for the most part to variations in carbon rather than to 
differences in other elements. 

"There are often wide variations in manganese, phosphorus, 
silicon, etc., but it is rarely that the carbon content does not 
determine the class to which the material belongs. 

" This selection of carbon as the one important variable arose 
primarily from the fact that primitive Tubal Cains could produce a 
hard-cutting instrument with no apparatus save a wrought-iron 
bar and a pile of charcoal; and the natural developments in 
manufacture have led to the conclusion that a given content of 
carbon will confer greater hardness and strength, with less accom- 
panying brittleness than any other element. 

" There are certain exceptions to be taken to this statement in 
the case of hard steels made by manganese, chromium, or tungsten, 
but it may be accepted as true in soft steel. 

" It follows, therefore, that no limit should ever be placed to the 
carbon allowed in any structural material if a given tensile strength 
is specified. It is, of course, true that every increment of carbon 
increases the hardness, the brittleness under shock, and the sus- 
ceptibility to crack under sudden cooling and heating, while it 
reduces the elongation and reduction of area; but the strength 
must be bought at a certain cost, and this cost is less in the case 
of carbon thein with any other element/' 

Inflvsnce of Silicon, — " The contradictory testimony concerning 
the effect of silicon on steel has been well summarized by Mr. 
Howe,* who records many examples of exceptional steels with 



* OampbeU, '' Mannfaoture and Properties of Stmotural Sieel." 
< '*The Metallurgy of Steel.'' 
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abnormal contents of silicon, and who fully discusses the theories 
advanced by different writers. 

" He finds no proof that silicon has any bad effect upon the 
ductility or toughness of steel, and he concludes that the bad 
quality of certain specimens is not necessarily due to the silicon 
cont-ent, but to other unknown conditions." 

In discussing the results of the investigation of Mr. HadGeld,^ 
the following remarks are made by Mr. Campbell : " These results 
are of the highest value in showing that silicon cannot be classed 
among the highly injurious elements, for in similar proportion (the 
percentages of silicon in the investigations in question range from 
0'21 to 5'08) phosphorus and sulphur would be out of the 
question, manganese would give a worthless metal, and carbon 
would change the bar to pig-iron. It will, therefore, be only 
reasonable to suppose that small quantities cannot exert a very 
deleterious influence." 

Finally, the same author remarks that ** in steels containing 
less than 0*25 per cent, of carbon, the effect of small proportions 
of silicon upon the ultimate strength is inappreciable." 

InflusTice of PhospJuynis. — " Of all the elements that are commonly 
found in steel, phosphorus stands pre-eminent as the most undesir- 
able. It is objectionable in the rolling mill, for it tends to produce 
coarse crystallization, and hence lowers the temperature to which 
it is safe to heat the steel, and for this reason phosphoritic metal 
should be finished at a lower temperature than pure steel, in order to 
prevent the formation of a crystalline structure during the cooling." 

" Aside fi[X)m these considerations, its influence is not felt in a 
marked degree in the rolling mill, for it has no disastrous effect 
upon the toughness of red-hot metal when the content does not 
exceed 015 per cent." 

" The action of phosphorus upon the finished material may not 
be dismissed in so few words. Mr. Howe * has gathered together 
the observations of different investigators, and the evidence seems 
to prove that the tensile strength is increased by each increment 
of phosphorus up to a content of 0*12 per cent., but that beyond 
this point the metal is weakened. Whether tlds last observation 
be correct or not is of little practical importance, for it would be 
criminal to use a metal for structural purposes that contained as 
much as an average of 0*12 per cent, phosphorus." 

> " AUoys of Iron and Silicon." Journal 1, and 8. L, vol. ii., 1889. 
' <* The Metallurgy of SteeU' 
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''Below this point it is absolutely certain that phosphorus 
strengthens low steels, both acid and basic. . . . The same certainty 
does not pertain to any other effect of this metalloid. Mr. Howe 
has ably discussed the whole matter, and I herewith make 
quotations from the Metallurgy of Steel, and place them in the 
form of a summary. 

" (1) The effect of phosphorus on the elastic ratio, as on elon- 
gation and contraction, is very capricious. 

"(2) Phosphoric steels are liable to break under very slight 
tensile stress if suddenly or vibratorily applied. 

"(3) Phosphorus diminishes the ductility of steel under a 
gradually applied load as measured by its elongation, contraction, 
and elastic ratio when ruptured in an ordinary testing machine, 
but it diminishes its toughness under shock to a still greater 
degree, and this it is that unfits phosphoric steels for most 
purposes. 

" (4) The effect of phosphorus on static ductility appears to be 
very capricious, for we find many cases of highly phosphoric steel 
which show excellent elongation, contraction, and even fair elastic 
ratio, while side by side with them are others produced under 
apparently identical conditions but statically brittle. 

"(5) If any relation between composition and physical pro- 
perties is established by experience, it is that of phosphorus in 
making steel brittle imder shock ; and it appears reasonably certain, 
though exact data sufficing to demonstrate it are not at hand, that 
phosphoric steels are liable to be very brittle under shock, even 
though they may be tolerably ductile statically. 

" The effects of phosphorus on shock-resisting power, though 
probably more constant than its effects on static ductility, are still 
decidedly capricious. . . ." 

" It is true that numerous cases can be cited of rails, plates, etc., 
containing firom 010 to 0*35 per cent, of phosphorus, which have 
withstood a long lifetime of wear and adversity ; but in the general 
use of such metal there has been such a large percentage of 
mysterious breakages that it seems quite well proven that the 
phosphorus and the mystery are the same." 

On the subject of phosphorus, another authority ^ remarks as 
follows : — 

"In the case of what may be called the treacherousness of 
phosphoric steel, it is difficult to fix a definite limit for the 

» F. W. Harbord, " The Metallurgy of Steel," 1904. 
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maximiim oontent of phosphorus which can be safely allowed, but 
there can be no doubt that the lower this is, the safer the material, 
and for structural purposes 0*06 per cent, is quite as much as can 
be accepted with a feeling of security. In steel rails 0*08 per cent, 
of phosphorus may be permitted with safety." 

Influmice of Sulphur. — " Nothing is better established than the 
fact that sulphur injures the roUing qualities of steel, causing it to 
crack and tear, and lessening its capacity to weld. This tendency 
can be overcome in some measure by the use of manganese and by 
care in heating, but this does not in the least disprove that the 
sulphur is at work, but simply shows that it is overpowered. 

" The critical content at which the metal ceases to be malleable 
and weldable varies with every steel. It is lower with each 
associated increment of copper, it is higher with each unit of 
manganese, and it is lower in steel which has been cast 
too hot. 

'' In the making of common steel for simple shapes, a content 
of O'lO per cent, is possible, and may even be exceeded if great care 
be taken in the heating ; but for rails and other shapes having thin 
flanges, it is advantageous to have less than 0*08 per cent, while 
every decrease below this point is seen in a reduced number of 
defective bars. 

** It is impossible to pick out two steels with diiFerent contents 
of sulphur and say that the influence of a certain minute quantity 
can be detected, but it is none the less true that the effect of an 
increase or decrease of O'Ol per cent, will show itself in the long 
run, while each 0*03 per cent, will write its history so that he who 
runs may read. 

*' The effect of sulphur upon the cold properties of steel has not 
been accurately determined, but it is quite certain that it is unim- 
portant. In common practice the content varies from 0*02 to 0*10 
per cent., and within these limits it seems to have no appreciable 
influence upon the elastic ratio, the elongation, or the reduction of 
area. It is more difficult to say that it does not alter the tensile 
strength, for a change of 1000 lbs. per square inch can be caused 
by so many things that it is a bold venture to ascribe it to one 
variable. 

" In rivets, eyebars, and fire-box steel, the presence of sulphur 
is objectionable, for it will tend to create a coarse crystallization 
when the metal is heated to a high temperature, and reduce the 
strength and toughness of the steel. 
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" In other forms of stractnral material the e£fect of this element 
is probably of little importance." 

Another authority^ states, ''the real danger of using a high 
sulphur steel for structural purposes, even when it has not in any 
way to be worked hot, lies in the fact that, during rolling, numerous 
cracks are likely to develop, which close up and are quite imper- 
ceptible in the finished material Nevertheless, these remain as 
flaws, and may form starting-points for rupture when the material 
is subjected to any sudden stress. • • . Probably material of this 
description is one of the most dangerous that can be employed 
by the engineer, the more so that the tensile strength and elasticity, 
as evidenced by elongation and reduction of area, will give no 
indications in the majority of cases that the material is in any 
way untrustworthy." 

'' Starting with fairly good materials, with careful treatment 
manufacturers should have no difficulty in producing regularly a 
steel with about 0'06 per cent., and certainly 008 per cent is the 
very maximum that should be allowed in any steel, either for rails 
or structural purposes." 

Influence of Copper. — "Steel may contain up to 1 per cent, of 
copper without being seriously afiTected, but if at the same time 
the sulphur is high, say 008 to 010 per cent., the cumulative effect 
is too great for molecular cohesion at high temperatures, and it 
cracks in rolling. This tearing occurs almost entirely in the first 
passes of the ingot, so that it is of little importance to the engineer, 
who is concerned only with perfect finished material. In the 
purest of soft steels, containing not more than 04 per cent, of 
either phosphorus or sulphur, the influence of even 0*10 per cent, 
of copper may be detected in the less ready welding of seams 
during the process of rolling ; but ordinarily, when the sulphur is 
below 0*05 per cent., the copper injures the rolling quality very 
little, even if present in the proportion of 0*75 per cent. In all 
cases the cold properties seem to be entirely unaffected. 

** These conclusions are not founded on any limited series of 
tests or special alloys ; they are the fruit of years of experience 
in the making of millions of tons of cupriferous steels, and it is 
quite certain that any baneful influence of this constant companion 
would have been felt in the many investigations which have been 
made into the mechanical equation of structural metal." 

Inflv^ence of Aluminium, — Experiments by Hadfield quoted by 

> F. W. Harbord, ** The MetaUargy of SteeV 1904. 
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Campbell show that ''after making allowances for the variations 
in other elements, it will be found that the aluminium has little 
effect upon the tensile strength, while it does not materially injure 
the ductility until a content of 2 per cent, is reached." 

Experiments by the latter author, however, appear to lead to 
the following conclusions : — 

''(1) The addition of one-half of 1 per cent, of aluminium 
increases the tensile strength between 3000 and 8000 lbs. per 
square inch, exalts the elastic limit to about the same proportion, 
and injures very materially the elongation and contraction of area. 
The effect both upon strength and ductility is more marked in the 
case of low than in high steels. 

" (2) The addition of another half of 1 per cent, does not have 
much effect upon the ultimate strength or the elastic limit, but it 
still further decreases the ductility of the metaL" 

InflAience of Arsenic — " The effect of arsenic upon steel was quite 
fully investigated several years ago by Harbord and Tucker. The 
conclusions given by them may be summarized as foUows : — 

" Arsenic, in percentages not exceeding 017, does not appear 
to affect the bending properties at ordinary temperatures, but 
above this percentage cold shortness begins to appeco* and rapidly 
increases. 

" In amounts not exceeding 0*66 per cent., the tensile strength 
is raised very considerably. It lowers the elastic limit, and 
decreases the elongation and reduction of area in a marked 
degree. It makes the steel harden much more in quenching, 
and injures its welding power even when only 0093 per cent, 
is present. 

"These results have been corroborated by J. E. Stead, who 
found that between 0*10 and 015 per cent, of arsenic in structural 
steel has no material effect upon the mechanical properties ; the 
tenacity is but slightly increased, the elongation and reduction of 
area apparently unaffected. With 020 per cent, of arsenic the 
difference is noticeable, while with larger amounts the effect is 
decisive. When 1 per cent, is present, the tenacity is increased, 
and the elongation and reduction of area both reduced. This 
increase in strength and diminution in toughness continue as 
the content of arsenic is raised to 4 per cent., when the elongation 
and reduction in area become nU*' 

InJliLence of Manganese} — " In considering the influence of this 

> F. W. Harbord, " The MetaUurgy of Steel," 190*. 
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metal on steel, it must be remembered that, unlike most of the 
other constituents, it is not an impurity originally present which 
the metallurgical treatment has failed to remove, but is, at all 
events in the case of all steel used for structural purposes, an 
essential constituent especially added to deoxidise the decarbonized 
metal so as to prevent its being red short. The efiect which 
manganese has upon the tenacity and ductility varies very con- 
siderably with the percentage of carbon in the steel, its influence 
being much more marked in the case of high than of low carbon 
steels. In the author's opinion, for mild steel and rail steel, the 
less manganese a steel contains above that required to insure solid 
ingots and freedom from red shortness the better, and with reason- 
able care taken during the manufacture, there should not be the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining these results with 0*4 to 0*5 per 
cent, of manganese in the finished product, at all events for mild 
steel made in the Siemens furnace. ... In the case of mild steel 
required for boiler plates and for bridges or other structural work, 
an increase of manganese has a very distinct hardening effect, and 
above 0*6 per cent, begins to be dangerous, and should not be 
allowed. The tendency amongst steel makers to bring up the 
tensile strength to the specification by increasing the manganese, 
instead of the carbon, is greatly to be deprecated, and notwith- 
standing the reported excellent records of mild steel plates with 
1 per cent, of manganese, and steel rails containing more than this 
amount, engineers will be well advised to decline to accept such 
material." 

It will be evident from a consideration of the foregoing remarks 
that the relationship between the chemical* constitution of mild 
steel and its ultimate resistance to tension must be of a complex 
character, and that the attempt to establish a satisfactory formula 
which shall equate the chemical and physical qualities of any 
given specimen of the material is surrounded with some difficulties. 
Several authors have proposed formulae to this end, but it will 
suffice here to quote some of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Campbell as the result of elaborate investigations based on a large 
number of experiments. For the details and methods employed, 
the reader is referred to the works of that author.^ 

These conclusions are as follows, converting pounds into tons 
per square inch : — 

^ " The Mann&otare and Properties of Strnctnial Steel ; " also the paper read 
before the Iron and Steel Institnle at New York, October, 1904. 
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The strength of pure iron,^ as far as it can be determined from 
the strength of steel, is about 17*76 to 18'75 tons per square inch. 

An increase of '01 per cent, of carbon (determined by com- 
bustion) raises the tensile strength of acid steel about 0'44 tons 
per square inch, and of basic steel about 0*34 tons. 

The influence of manganese upon the tensile strength of acid 
steel is a variable quantity, depending not only upon its own 
percentage, but upon that of the carbon with which it is associated, 
and is indicated in the table which follows, for steels of from 010 
to 0*40 per cent, of carbon. 

TABLE No. 2. 
Acid Steel. 



*ll 


Increase in 1 


tensile strength in tons per sqnare 


inch corresponding to the 


o 


percenti^^ of manganese and carbon. 


1^ 


Peroent-| 










1 








" 


age of 

MagDA- 

0€9e. 


0-42 


0-44 


0-46 


0-48 


0-60 


0-52 


0-54 
0-50 


0-56 


0-68 
0-64 


0-60 


010 




0-07 


1 
0-14 0-21 


0-28 


0-36 


0-43 


0-57 


0-71 


0-16 




0-11 


0-22 


0-32 


0-43 


53 


0-64 0-75 


0-86 


0-96 


1-07 


0-20 




0-14 


0-28 


0-42 


0-66 


0-72 


0-86 1-00 


1-14 


1-28 


1-43 


0-26 




0-18 


0-36 


0-64 


0-72 


0-90 


1-07 . 1-26 


1-42 


1-60 


1-78 


0-30 




0-21 


0-42 


0-63 


0-84 


1-08 


1-29 , 1-60 


1-71 


192 


214 


0-35 




0-26 


0-60 


0-76 


1-00 


1-26 


1-50 1-76 


2-00 


2-26 


2-60 


0-40 




0-28 


0-66 


0-84 


1-14 


1-42 


1-71 


2-00 


2-28 


2-56 


2*85 



Thus for a steel of 0'35 per cent, carbon and 0'52 manganese^ 
the increase would be 1*50 tons per square inch. 

An increase of 0*01 per cent, of phosphorus raises the tensile 
strength of acid and basic steel about 0*44 tons per square inch. 

The following formulae give the ultimate strength of acid and basic 
open-hearth steel in terms of their principal chemical constituents, 
where C = 100 x per centage of carbon, P = 100 x per centage of 
phosphorus, Mn = manganese, x Mn = a coefficient for manganese in 
acid steel, of which the values are given in Table No. 2, y Mn = a 
coefficient manganese in basic steel, of which the values are given 
in Table No. 3, and B = a variable based on heat treatment. 

' The term ** pure iron " is arbitrary, and intended to express simply the datum 
plane from which to start in order to find the strength of steel by a simple formula. 
*' Absolutely pure iron never has been, and in all probability never will be, made.'* 
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Formula for Add Openrhearth Steel. 
(Carbon estimated by combustion.) 

17 -85 +0-44 C+ 0-44 P+ a: Mn+R= ultimate tensile strength in 

tons per square inch. 

Formula for Add Open-hearth Steel. 
(Carbon estimated by colour.) 

17-76+0'508C+0-44P+ajMn+R=ultimate tensile strength in 

tons per square inch. 

Formula for Basic Open-hearth Steel, 
(Carbon estimated by combustion.) 

18-52 + 0-34 C+ 0-44 P+yMn+R= ultimate tensile strength in 

tons per square inch. 

Formula for Bade Open-hearth Steel, 
(Carbon estimated by colour.) 

18-75+0-366C+0-44P+yMn + R=ultimate tensile strength in 

tons per square inch. 

In the above formula, B, the variable for heat treatment, is 
zero, in angles and plates about f inch to ^ inch thick finished 
at a fairly high temperature. 

The influence of manganese upon the tensile strength of basic 
steel is given in the following table : — 



TABLE No. 3. 
Basic Steel. 



• 

PireenUg«* 
of cwbon. 


Increase 


in tensile strength 
to the percentiHi^fl 


\ of manganese and carbon. 




Percentage 

of maaga- 

neM. 


0-35 


0-40 


0-45 


0-50 


0-55 
1-22 


1 

0-60 


0-05 




0-24 


0-49 


0-73 


0-98 


1-47 


0-10 




0-29 


0-68 


0-86 


1-16 


1-44 


1-74 


0-16 




0-33 


0-66 


100 


1-33 


1-66 


2-00 


0-20 




0-37 


0-75 


M3 


1-51 


189 


2-27 


0-25 




0-42 


0-84 


1-26 


1-69 


2-11 


2-54 


0-30 




0-40 


0-93 


1-39 


1-87 


2-33 


2-81 


0-35 




0-51 


1-02 


1-53 


2-05 


2-66 


3-08 


0-40 


0-56 


1'12 

1 


1-67 

1 


2-23 

1 


2-79 


3-35 
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As an example of the application of the above formulae, let us 
assume a specimen of open-hearth acid steel of which the chemical 
analysis gives a percentage of carbon (estimated by combustion) 
of 0166, phosphorus 0053, manganese 058 ; then by the formula 
we have — 

Ultimate tensile) = 17-85 + (044 x 100x0166) + (0-44x100 



strength in tons 
per square inch 



X 0053) + 1-00 (see Table No. 2) = 28*5 
tons. 



In steels containing less than 0*25 per cent, of carbon, the 
effect of small proportions of silicon upon the ultimate strength is 
inappreciable. 

Sulphur in ordinary proportions exerts no appreciable influence 
upon the tensile strength. 

It will be observed, from a comparison of the above formulae, 
that phosphorus causes an addition to the tensile strength for each 
0*01 per cent, equal to that caused by carbon for each 0*01 per 
cent, and this consideration gives force to Mr. Campbell's remark 
that '' it is well not to assume the truth of all tradition, but if there 
is one fact which seems demonstrated, it is that phosphorus will 
hide its true character in the testing machine, but will certainly 
make itself known at some future time." 

The great bulk of the material known as mild steel is, in 
Europe and America, produced by the following processes, viz. : — 

The Acid Bessemer process ; 
The Basic Bessemer process ; 
The Acid Open-hearth process ; 
The Basic Open-hearth process. 

The process by which high carbon steels are produced, known 
as the "Crucible," need not here be further alluded to, as the 
quality of steel produced by this method is not that used in those 
forms of construction* with which this work principally deals, 
being, in fact, chiefly used in the manufacture of machine tools and 
implements, cutting instruments of keen temper and fine edge, 
and for other similar purposes. 

"With regard to the above-mentioned processes, it will be 
observed that they consist of two principal divisions, viz. the 
Bessemer and open-hearth (otherwise the Siemens or Siemens- 
Martin process), each division being further subdivided into the 
processes known as acid and basic. 
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The authority previously quoted^ has defined each of these 
methods of manufacture in general terms, as follows : — 

" The acid Bessemer process consists in blowing air into liquid 
pig-iron for the purpose of burning most of the silicon^ manganese, 
and carbon of the metal, the operation being conducted in an 
acid-lined vessel, and in such a manner that the product is entirely 
fluid." 

"The basic Bessemer process consists in bloMdng air into 
liquid pig-iron for the purpose of burning most of the silicon, 
manganese, carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur of the metal, the 
operation being conducted in a basic-lined vessel, and in such a 
manner that the product is entirely fluid." 

" The open-hearth process consists in melting pig-iron, mixed 
with more or less wrought-iron, steel, or similar iron products, 
by exposure to the direct action of the flame in a regenerative 
gas furnace and converting the resultant bath into steel, the 
operation being so conducted that the final product is entirely 
fluid." 

We have seen that the open-hearth process may be either acid 
or basic. Of the latter the same author says — 

" The basic (open-hearth) process, as herein discussed, consists 
in melting a charge of pig-iron, or a mixture of pig-iron and low 
carbon metal upon a hearth of dolomite, lime, mi^netite, or other 
basic or passive material, and converting it into steel in the 
presence of a stable basic slag by the action of the flame, with 
or without the use of ore, and by the addition of the proper 
recarbonizers, the operation being so conducted that the product is 
cast in a fluid state." 

Amplifying the above general description, the following 
essential points of difierence may be noted. In the Bessemer 
process the high temperature required for combustion and to effect 
the necessary chemical changes is maintained by blowing air 
through the molten pig-iron. 

In the open hearth no such blowing through process takes 
place, the bath of steel being exposed to the direct influence of 
the flame and intense temperature produced by the use of the 
Siemens r^enerative furnace, which forms an essential feature in 
this method of manufacture. 

When we next consider the essential differences which underlie 
the use of the terms '' acid " and '' basic," we find, however, points 

> H. H. Campbell, *< The Manafaotare and Propertiet of Stniotttial SteeL" 
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of detail which are of importance as regards the quality of the 
resultant material. 

The influences, mainly hostile, exerted by the elements of 
phosphorus and sulphur, but more especially the former, upon the 
physical qualities of the finished product have already been 
enlarged upon in the foregoing remarks. 

The extent, therefore, to which the elimination of these hostile 
influences can be carried by the various processes of steel manu- 
facture, having regard to the original quality of the ore used, must 
consequently claim our attention, if we are to make any selection 
as to the method by which the finished product desired is to be 
manufactured. 

It is beyond the scope of these notes to enter fully into the 
complete history of the changes which take place in the contents 
of the acid-Uned Bessemer converter from the commencement to 
the end of the ** blow." Suffice it to say that while the original 
carbon content has been burnt out until practically none is left, 
the ultimate desired percentage of carbon being obtained by 
recarbonization by means of the addition of spiegel or ferro * 
manganese, the element of phosphorus remains at nearly the same 
percentage as that in the original stock of molten pig-iron or scrap 
at the commencement of the blow. 

For a given percentage of phosphorus in the finished product, 
it follows therefore that the original stock must contain no more 
phosphorus than that allowed at the finish. 

This impUes the use of practicaUy non-phoaphoric ores for the 
acid process. 

The acid-lined open hearth in this respect stands on the same 
footing as the acid-lined converter, and the original stock must 
be of known composition so far as sulphur and phosphorus are 
concerned, for there is no appreciable elimination of these elements, 
and the finished product will show a percentage equal to the 
average of the material charged. 

In the basic Bessemer process the distinctive featiu*e of the 
basic vessel is a lining which resists the action of basic slags. 
This is usually made of dolomite, or limestone containing a small 
proportion of magnesia. 

During the earlier stages of the process of combustion the 
chemical reactions in the metal of the basic converter are 
practically identical with the reactions in the acid vessel up to 
the point when the combustion of the carbon has been carried to 
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its limit. From this point onwards to the end of the blow the 
companson with the acid process ceases, and the distinctive 
feature of the basic system, viz. the combustion of the phosphorus 
and sulphur, begins. The initial content of phosphorus can be 
burnt out and reduced to a desirable limit. 

This dephosphorization is in a similar manner the characteristic 
feature of the basic open hearth as compared with the acid open 
hearth. 

In both these basic processes it is, then, possible to use an 
initial stock of pig or scrap having a higher percentage of the 
undesirable elements than is possible in the acid processes ; or, in 
other words, a less pure ore can be utilized. 

An important distinction between the converter and open- 
hearth system lies in the fact that whereas the initial charge of 
pig-iron or scrap can be converted into steel by the former process 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes, the same transformation by the 
latter process occupies some nine to twelve hours. In the opinion 
of many authorities, this difference of time exercises an important 
influence on the quality of the resulting material by reason of the 
fact that greater opportunities are afforded in the longer process of 
testing the quality at frequent stages of the process.^ 

The important question, by which of the processes can the 
best and most reliable mild steel be produced for structural 
purposes, is one which would probably be answered by British, 
American, or German steel makers from points of view not wholly 
unconnected with the great commercial interests involved in the 
supply and use, in their respective countries, of phosphoric or 
non-phosphoric ores. 

It may, however, be generally admitted that for uniformity of 
quality, and general excellence of material for all purposes where 
great reliability is essential, the product of the open hearth, either 
acid or basic, stands pre-eminent. 

In support of this view a series of tests is appended, repre- 
sentative of present-day open-hearth practice in this country, and 
similar tests might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

The tests cover, it will be seen, a large range of sections of 
structural material, such as are commonly employed in every-day 
use, and they have been exhibited at some length in order that 

^ Yarioos modifloatioiu of the open-hearih prooeas (involmg the ooniideratiou 
of yariouB pointo of steel works practice into which it is not neoessary here to enter) 
are known as the Bertrand-Thiel process, the Talbot process, the Twynam process, 
and the Moaell process. 
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the strident may be assured of the practical application of the 
series to the work he may have under consideration. 

The tests are the samples of a large quantity of mild steel 
employed in ordinary structural work as represented and described 
in Chapters III. to VI., and are representatives of the material from 
which the majority of the girder-work, columns, roofing, etc., 
represented by the illustrations in this volume, have been manu- 
factured.^ 

The material was supplied under ordinary commercial conditions 
by some seven or eight firms in both England, Wales, and Scotland, 
and are therefore fairly indicative of present practiioe in open- 
hearth work in Great Britain. The material was supplied under 
the following specification — 

All mild steel required for structural purposes is to be of 
British manufacture, made by the open-hearth process, either acid 
or basic. 

To be cleanly rolled and true to the thicknesses and sections 
specified, &ee from scale, laminations, cracked edges, and every 
other defect. 

The edges of all plates to be cleanly sheared, except where 
otherwise specified, and truly square. The surfaces of finished 
plates to be quite fair and flat, except where otherwise directed. 

All steel to be of such strength and quality that it shall not 
fracture under tensile stresses or with elongations less than those 
shown in the following table : — 





Tensile Btnngth in tone per 




DeKrlptkm of material. 


equarelneh. 


Elonaatloii In 
8-indD length. 




Not lew than 
26 


Not more than 


Bivet and bolt steel 


30 


Per cent. 
25 


StripB out lengthwise from 
beams, angles, tees, channels, 
and bars, both square and 
round ... ... 


26 


30 


20 


Strips out lengthwise or cross- 
wise from phites 


26 


30 


20 



' These testa, together with the ohemioal analyses, were carried out by 
Mr. B. H. Harry Stanger, Assoc. M. Insi G. E., A. M. I. Mech. £., Broadway 
Testing Works, Westmiiister. 
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Samples selected for testing as specified above are to be planed 
parallel for a length of 8 inches. The sectional area to be fractnred 
is, whenever possible, to be not less than ^ square inch. The steel 
must also be capable of bearing the following tests : — 

Rivets. — Pieces of rivet steel, heated uniformly to a low cherry 
red, and cooled in water of 82'' Fahrenheit, must stand bending 
double in a press to a curve of which the inner diameter is equal 
to the diameter of the bar tested. 

Bending cold without fracture in the manner shown in Fig. 
1, where the line A6 equals one diameter of the rivet. 

Bending double when hot, and hammered till the two parts of 
the shank touch in the manner shown in Fig. 2 without fracture. 

Flattening of the rivet head while hot in the manner shown in 
Fig. 3 without cracking at the edges. The head to be flattened 




Fig. 1. 




C 



\iJ 



Fig. 2. 



r 



Fig. 8. 



until its diameter is two and a half times the diameter of the 
shank. 

The shank of the rivet to be nicked on one side, and bent over 
to show the quality of the material. 

Bolts and Huts. — Pieces cut from a bar, heated uniformly to a 
low cherry red and cooled in water at 80^ Fahrenheit, must stand 
bending in a press to a curve of which the inner radius is equal to 
the radius of the bar tested. 

A sample bolt is to be slightly notched and bent over to show 
the quality of the material. 

When the bolts are of sufficient length in the plain part to 
admit of being bent cold, they must stand bending in a press to 
a curve of which the inner radius is equal to the radius of the bolt 
tested without fracture. 

When the bolts are not of sufficient length in the plain part 
to admit of being bent cold, the screwed part should stand bending 
cold without fracture, as follows : — 
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j^ inch diameter, and under, through an angle of 35^ 

above ^ inch „ and under 1 inch „ „ 30* 

1 inch „ and above „ „ 25* 

BeamB, angles, chaimelB, tees, etc — Strips cut lengthwise, 
IJ in. wide, heated uniformly to a low cherry red and cooled 
in water of about 80^ Fahrenheit, must stand bending double in a 
press to a curve of which the inner radius is one and a half times 
the thickness of the steel tested. 

This steel is also to stand such forge tests, both hot and cold, 
as may be sufficient in the opinion of the inspector to prove 
soundness of material and fitness for the work. 

Plates. — Strips cut lengthwise or crosswise, 1^ inch wide, 
heated uniformly to a low cherry red, and cooled in water of about 
80^ Fahrenheit, must stand bending double in a press to a curve of 
which the inner radius is one and a half times the thickness of the 
steel tested. Such other tests as may be considered necessary by 
the inspector to determine the quality of the steel plates are also to 
be carried out. Samples will be taken as often and in such a manner 
as the inspector may consider necessary, and in the event of a sample 
proving unsatisfactory, it wHl be in the power of the inspector to 
reject the whole of the steel represented by such sample. 

Steel Castings. — Steel castings to be sound, true, and clean, 
and free from honeycomb. 

Pieces of 1 inch square, taken from each cast or blow of steel, 
to have a breaking strain of 26 tons per square inch, with an 
elongation of not less than 10 per cent, in a length of 8 inches. 
A test piece, 1 inch square, shall be capable of bending cold in a 
press or over a slab or block with a fair surface, with the edge 
with a rounding of 1^ inch radius, through an angle of 45^ 

The castings to be thoroughly annealed by being put in a 
special furnace and carefully heated up to a bright cherry-red and 
then allowed to cool gradually. The castings are not to be taken 
out of the furnace until sufiBciently cool to admit of them being 
easUy handled without covering. The duration of time from 
heating to cooling to be not less than seven days. 

The castings to be afterwards slung and tested by hammering 
to ensure soundness. 

All castings to be chipped and dressed to remove roughness or 
inequalities. 

All test pieces required are to be properly shaped and prepared 
for testing at the contractors' cost. 
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TABLES OF THE RESULTS OF PHYSICAL TESTS 
ON THE ULTIMATE TENSILE STRENGTH 
AND ELONGATION OF OPEN-HEARTH MILD 
STEEL FOR ORDINARY STRUCTURAL 
WORK. 



TABLE No. 4. 
Tests on Mild Steel Angles. 



Ko. of 




1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



Mild steel angles. 
. 9" X 3|" 
8" X 31" 



X - 

^ 8 






i\y. 



9) 



4" X f " 



>t 



7"X 

r X 



II 



r X 3' 



3I" X 5" 



61" X 
6"X 
6"X 
6"X 

II 

6" X 
6''X 



rxf 

*i II 

8» X 11" 
6"xf 

8^" X i" 
: 3" X i" 

»> II 

»« 11 



6" X 8" X r 



II 

II 
II 



It 
II 
It 



5" X 5" X f 
5" X 5" X I" 
5" X 3i" X V 

5" X 31" X r 



UlUmAte 

traaito 

■trenglb. 

Tods per 

■q. inch. 



(JllliiMte 
elmigA- 
tkmin 

8 Incbes. 

Peroeot. 



Remarks. 



II 



II 



28-0 


26-0 


30-2 


22-0 


29-1 


260 


30-0 


29-0 


29*9 


27-0 


28-7 


28-0 


28-7 


260 


28-6 


25-0 


30-8 


250 


30-7 


26-0 


30-1 


25-0 


27-2 


23-0 


26*6 


230 


28-1 


26-0 


28-6 


240 


27-32 


29-5 


26-3 


23-0 


28-1 


27-5 


31-3 


230 


28-7 


27-0 


28-7 


27-0 


28-6 


24-0 


28-4 


22-0 


27-9 


27-0 


29-7 


25-0 


29-9 


250 


29-8 


25*0 


29*6 


23-0 



Bending tests satisfaotory 



II 
II 

n 

II 
II 
II 
II 



II 
j» 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
•I 



rEzoess strength slight, 
\ elongation good, so 
y allowed 
Bending tests satisfaotorjr 
























II 



II 



II 



i> 



Somewhat above the speci- 
fied maximum, but the 
elongation being good, 
the test was allowed 

Bending tests satisfactory 





II 




II 




II 




It 




•1 




II 




II 




II 
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nmmAte 


Ultimate 






^T. ^f 




tensile 


elongA- 






No. of 
tait. 


DeflcrlpUon of section tested. 


strength. 


tion In 


Remarks. 




Tons per 


8 Inches. 










sq. Inch. 


Percent. 








Mild steel angleB. 










29 


5"x3i"xf 


29-8 


28-0 


Bending tests 


satisfactory 


30 


99 ») 


28-6 


270 


99 


99 


31 


>» 99 


28-1 


240 


99 


99 


32 


91 99 


^29-2 


250 


99 


99 


83 


99 99 


29-5 


27-0 


99 


99 


34 


99 99 


29-4 


24*0 


99 


99 


35 


5" X 3" X f" 


29*4 


26-0 


99 


99 


36 


99 99 


29-6 


26-0 


99 


99 


37 


4I" X 4" X f 


28-6 


25-0 


99 


99 


38 


99 99 


28-7 


24*0 


99 


99 


39 


41" X 31" X 1" 
4" X S*' X f 


26-8 


28-0 


99 


99 


40 


29-1 


29-0 


99 


99 


41 


99 99 


29-3 


26-0 


99 


9) 


42 


4" X 4" X 5" 


27-7 


29-0 


99 


99 


43 


• 

99 99 


30-3 


24-0 


99 


99 


44 


99 99 


27-4 


32-0 


99 


99 


45 


4" X 4" X 1" 


28-2 


30-0 


99 


99 


46 


♦9 99 


29-7 


28-0 


99 


99 


47 


4" X 3I" X f " 
4" X 4" X 1" 


28-9 


26-0 


99 


99 


48 


29-9 


27-0 


«9 


99 


49 


99 99 


28-2 


260 


99 


99 


50 


4" X 3" X f 
4" X 3" X 1" 


29-2 


23-0 


99 


99 


51 


27-5 


25-5 


99 


99 


62 


99 99 


27-7 


26-0 


99 


99 


53 


99 19 


27-9 


21-0 


99 


99 


54 


99 99 


27-4 


34-0 


99 


99 


55 


99 99 


27-7 


26-0 


99 


99 


56 


99 99 


28-0 


230 


9» 


99 


57 


99 99 


28-2 


27-0 


99 


99 


58 


99 99 


27-8 


24-0 


99 


99 


59 


99 99 


28-8 


27-0 


99 


99 


60 


99 99 


30-0 


25-0 


99 


91 


61 


4" X 3" X f 


28-3 


25-0 


99 


»9 


62 


99 99 


28-2 


29-0 


99 


99 


63 


99 99 


28-9 


250 


99 


99 


64 


99 99 


29-7 


23-5 


99 


99 


65 


99 )9 


27-7 


29 


99 


99 


%Q 


91 99 


28-2 


27-0 


99 


99 


67 


99 99 


27-8 


29-0 


99 


99 


68 


4" X 8" X ^" 


29-0 


21.5 


99 


99 


69 


3I" X 81" X f " 


29-8 


27-0 


99 


99 


70 


99 99 


29-1 


25-0 


99 


99 


71 


99 99 


28-7 


29-0 


99 


99 


72 


99 


27-7 


29-0 


99 


99 
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No. of 
test. 


UeacripUon 


1 

1 

of Mctlon tested. 




Mild Bteel 


angles. 


73 


3J" 


X 


81" 


xf 


74 




»> 




99 


75 




»» 




99 


76 


3l« 


X 


31" 


Xf 


77 




»> 




99 


78 




>> 




99 


79 




») 




99 


80 




»» 




99 


81 




»> 




99 


82 




19 




99 


83 




>» 




99 


84 




» 




99 


85 




»> 




99 


86 




91 




99 


87 




99 




91 


88 




99 




99 


89 




99 




99 


90 




99 




99 


91 




99 




99 


92 




99 




99 


93 




99 




99 


94 




99 




99 


96 




99 




99 


96 




99 




9» 


97 




99 




99 


98 


31" 


X 


3i' 


'Xf 


99 


3l« 


X 


31' 


^ 8 


100 




99 




99 


101 




99 




99 


102 




99 




99 


103 


3f X 3" 


Xf 


104 












99 




99 


105 




•• 




• ^ 


106 


3j"'x 


zr 


Xf 


107 


m 










99 




99 


108 


3" 


X 


8" 


Xf 


109 








110 








99 


111 








9> 


112 








99 


113 
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UlUoMte 
teulle 

strength. 

Twisper 
sq. Inoh. 



Ultinutte 

eloDgs- 

tioQ in 

8 Inched. 

Percent. 



Bemwks. 



27-8 
28-7 
27-7 
29-0 
27-8 
28-2 
28-0 
261 
26-6 
27-4 
26-3 
26-7 
26-6 
26-7 
27-6 
28*6 
28*9 
30-0 
29-9 
28-7 
29-3 
29-1 
300 
291 
30-1 



30-3 


25-0 


27-6 


27-0 


28-5 


26-0 


28-2 


27-0 


28-4 


28-0 


28-5 


24-0 


30-2 


24-0 


28-1 


28-0 


291 


26-0 


29-1 


26-0 


27-0 


23-0 


26-6 


29-0 


29*2 


27-0 


30-7 


27-0 


30-9 


26-0 



27-9 



26-0 
29-0 
29-0 
26-5 
30-0 
32 
25-0 
30-0 
30-0 
28-0 
28*0 
31-0 
28-5 
28-5 
32-0 
250 
27-5 
25-0 
28-0 
27-0 
26-0 
250 
24-0 
27-0 
25-0 



25-5 



Bending tests satisfaotory 



19 
•9 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
19 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9« 



99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Excess strength slight, 
elongation good, so 
allowed 

Bound backed 

Bending tests satisbotory 








































99 



99 



91 



99 



^Excess strength slight, 
elongation good, so 
allowed 

Bending tests satisfaotory 
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No. of 
test. 



114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 



151 
152 



DeflcripHon of seotifm tested. 



Mild steel angles. 
3" X 3" X f 






3" X 3" X f 



8W 



91 
»» 

99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



3" X 2i" X r 



a 



8 



»» 



99 



99 



9» 



3" X 21" X A" 
21" X 21" X 1" 

21" X 21" X r 



99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 



21" X 21" X ^' 



99 



99 

99 
99 



21" X 
21" X 



99 
99 
99 
99 



24" X 1" 

21" X I" 



99 
99 
19 



99 
»9 



21" X 



99 

01" V jL" 



99 

99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 



2" X 2" X ^" 



99 



99 



r X If X f 



Ultinuto 
temite 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inoh. 



28-7 
27-2 
27-7 
29-4 
27-2 
28-2 
28-9 
29-8 
27-5 
28-5 
29-1 
29*8 
26*8 
26-4 
261 
28-4 
27-0 
27-3 
29-7 
27-0 
28-9 
29-4 
28-9 
28-7 
29-6 
30*0 
28-9 
29-0 
29*3 
28-3 
28-1 
28*6 
27*5 
28-7 
27-3 
28*8 
31-1 



26*0 
30*7 



Ultimate 
etoDga- 
tlon in 

8 inches. 

Percent. 



27*5 
27*0 
26-0 
27-0 
26*0 
28*0 
290 
29*0 
28*0 
25*0 
27*0 
25*0 
25*0 
22*5 
33*0 
26*0 
29-0 
300 
27*2 
25*0 
26^0 
21*0 
22-0 
23*0 
20*0 
28*0 
22*0 
20-0 
25*0 
24*0 
24*0 
21*0 
22*0 
21*0 
25*0 
220 
22*0 



300 
20*0 



Bsmarks. 



Bending tests satisfaotory 



99 

99 

99 
99 
t9 
19 
99 
9« 
»J 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
'9 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
19 
19 
99 
9« 
99 
99 
91 
19 
19 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 



99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
91 
91 
99 
99 
11 
99 
99 
19 
19 
99 
91 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 
91 
19 
91 
91 
99 
19 
9* 
f9 
99 
99 
99 
«9 
99 
99 



Excess strength, but 

elongation good, so 

allowed 
Bending tests satisfaotory 
Excess strength slight, 

elongation good, so 

allowed 
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12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 



TABLE No. 5. 
Tests on Mild Steel Tees. 



No. of 
teal. 


DeieilpUon 


ofBocUontMtcd. 




Mild ateel tees. 


1 


6" 


X 


4" 


x|" 


2 


6" 


X3" 


3 




»» 




n 


4 




«1 




»9 


5 




»> 




f} 


6 




»» 




»» 


7 




»• 




9» 


8 




>9 




9f 


9 




»« 




>l 


10 




>» 




>» 


11 




» 




»» 



»» »» 

99 99 

»• 99 



99 



99 



6" X 3" X r 



9t 99 

99 99 

99 99 

6"x3" Xf 



91 

99 



99 

99 



6"x21"x?' 



8 



99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 



Ultimato UltlmMe 

toQslle eloDga- 

strengtb. tion in 

Tons per 8 inches, 

■q.incb. Percent. 



27-6 
28-6 
27-4 
28-1 

31-3 
30-6 

26-86 

29-7 

29-3 

29-4 

31-4 



29-6 
28-6 
27-6 
27-6 
30-7 



26-0 
27-0 
290 
27-6 

23-0 
28-0 

31-6 
270 
26-0 
28-0 
22-0 



31-0 
31-0 
32-0 
25-0 
25-0 



Remarks. 



Bending tests satisfaotory 



91 



99 



19 



99 



91 99 

Somewhat above the 

specified maximnm, but 

the elongation being 

'good the test was 

allowed. 

Bending tests satisfaotOTy 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 91 

Somewhat above the 
specified maximum, but 
the elongation being 
good the test was 
allowed. 

Bending tests satisfactory 



99 



• I 



91 



99 



99 99 

Somewhat above the 
specified maximum, but 
tne elongation being 
good the test was 
allowed. 

Bending tests satisfactory 



29-7 


26-0 


27-3 


31-0 


28-6 


28-0 


29*4 


29-0 





99 




99 




99 




99 




>9 




»> 




99 




99 




99 




99 




91 




19 
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Ultimate 


Ultinuite 




Na Af 




tensile 


elongft- 




aOt VI 


Description of section tested. 


strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 


tionin 
8 inches. 
Percent 






Mild steel tees. 


• 




30 


5" X 21" xf " 
4" X 4" X f 


29-2 


21-5 


Bendisg tests satisfactory 


31 


29-7 


28-5 


19 99 


32 


19 99 


28-8 


29-5 


99 99 


33 


99 99 


28-9 


28-0 


99 99 


34 


99 »J 


29-3 


30-0 


99 n 


35 


99 99 


28-2 


27-0 


99 99 


36 


99 99 


29-5 


35-0 


99 91 


37 


99 99 


27-8 


25-0 


99 99 


38 


99 99 


27-3 


32-0 


99 99 


39 


99 99 


27-5 


330 


99 99 


40 


4" X 4" X f 


29-7 


26-0 


99 99 


41 


99 99 


29-3 


27-5 


99 99 


42 


99 99 


28-9 


28-0 


99 99 


43 


t» 99 


27-7 


28-0 


99 99 


44 


99 99 


29-1 


27-5 


99 99 


45 


99 99 


27-3 


300 


99 99 


46 


99 99 


27-5 


32-0 


99 99 


47 


99 99 


27-1 


27-0 


99 99 


48 


99 99 


27-6 


28-0 


99 99 


49 


99 99 


27-7 


28 


99 99 


50 


99 99 


27-6 


27-0 


99 99 


51 


99 99 


27-6 


27-0 


99 99 


52 


99 99 


28*6 


24-0 


99 99 


53 


99 99 


29-2 


27-0 


99 99 


54 


99 99 


30-3 


220 


99 99 


55 


99 99 


29-4 


25-0 


99 99 


56 


4" X 3i" X i" 
4" X S"' X 1" 


28-3 


26-0 


99 99 


57 


29-3 


27-5 


99 99 


58 


T y 1^ X i" 


27-2 


27-5 


99 99 


59 


28-7 


15-0 


Bioke on the datum point 


60 


99 99 


300 


21-5 


The following test, No. 60, 
quite satisfaotory, bend- 
ing tests satisfaotory 

1 
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TABLE No. 6. 



Tests on Mild Steel Flats. 



No. of 
test. 


Deicriptlon of section 
tested. 


UlUnute 

tensile 

strength. 

Tons per 

sqasreinch. 


Ultimate 

elongstlon 

In 8 inches. 

Fsrcent. 






Mild steel flats. 




• 




1 


ISJ" X i" 


29-4 


29-0 


Bending tests satisfaotoiy 


2 


9« 


29-2 


29-6 


99 19 


3 


16" X i" 


28*9 


29-0 


99 9» 


4 


»> 


28-8 


28-0 


99 99 


6 


91 


27-7 


28-0 


99 99 


6 


»» 


28-0 


80-0 


99 99 


7 


16" X f" 


29-0 


270 


99 99 


8 


91 


29-7 


270 


99 99 


9 


9) 


28-6 


25-0 


99 99 


10 


99 


28-0 


29-0 


» 


11 


14" X !" 


30-5 


26-0 


99 99 


12 


99 


27-8 


28-0 


99 99 


13 


14" X i" 


27-9 


29-0 


99 91 


14 


99 


28-7 


26-0 


99 99 


15 


99 


29-7 


26-0 


99 91 


16 


99 


28-9 


29-0 


99 99 


17 


99 


28-9 


28-0 


99 99 


18 


99 


29-7 


27-0 


99 99 


19 


14" X f 
12" Xf 


28*8 


28-0 


99 99 


20 


28-5 


28-0 


99 99 


21 


19 


29-8 


25-0 


99 99 


22 


12" X A" 
12" Xf 


27-4 


28-0 


9* 99 


23 


31-2 


23-0 


Although the tensile 




9 






strenffth is above that 
speoined, the elongation 


















and bending tests are 










satisfaotoiy. The mate- 










rial was aooepted 


24 


12" X i" 


25-2 


28-0 


Tensile strength below 
that spedfied, but fur- 
ther tests were satisfao- 
torjy so allowed 


25 


12" X i" 


28-1 


28-5 


Bending tests satisfactory 


26 


99 


26-0 


30-0 


99 99 


27 


99 


28-7 


290 


99 99 


28 


99 


27-9 


25-5 


99 99 


29 


•1 


25-8 


29-0 


99 99 
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No. of 
test. 



DeBcriptlon of section 
tested. 



30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

67 
68 



Ultimate 

tensile 

strength. 

Tons per 

square moh. 



Mild steel flats. 



12" 






W" X I" 
11" X i" 



9> 



10" X f 
10" X I" 






9" X 1" 

9" X f 

9" X r 

9" X f 
8ix|" 

9> 

sj" X f" 

SI" X f 

»» 
f» 

8|" X I* 
8" X r 

8" X ■^" 
7^" V 1" 

7" X r 

7''x|" 
7" X I" 

If 
»»• 

61" X f 
6" X f 
6" X I" 



31-3 



Ultlmats 

elongation 

In 8 Inches. 

Per cent. 



Rf^msrkff. 



21-0 



27-2 


28-5 


270 


32-0 


28-1 


31-0 


29-5 


30-0 


29-3 


27-0 


30-0 


29-0 


29*5 


28-0 


29-9 


290 


28-7 


26-0 


28-5 


28-0 


28-4 


27-0 


29-5 


21-0 


30-6 


29-0 


28-3 


27-0 


28-6 


25 


27-2 


27-0 


27-4 


29-0 


29-0 


26-5 


27-4 


29-0 


29-0 • 


260 


30-0 


30-0 


30-4 


26-0 


29-6 


29-0 


28-0 


30-0 


27-2 


24-0 


26-6 


24-0 


30-5 


26-0 


27-0 


31-0 


27-0 


31-0 


27-2 


26-0 


28-5 


29-0 


28-6 


33-0 


28-5 


28-0 


29-7 


22-0 


30-2 


27-0 


26-7 


28-0 


28-8 


280 


26-7 


31-0 



Although the tensile 
Btrength is above that 
specified, the elongation 
and bending tests are 
satisfactory. Material 
was accepted 

Bending tests satisfactory 



19 
9) 
99 
9» 
99 
»» 
f9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
» 
*9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
99 
S9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 



9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
91 
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No. of 



69 
70 
71 
72 
73 



74 
76 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 



I 



104 
105 



DoMriDtkm of 
tatted. 



Mild steel flats. 
51" X ^ 

5" X r 

5" X f 
5" X A" 



6" X i" 

4" X f 

4" X I" 

31" X 11" 

31" X If 

31" X r 

99 
99 
»9 
99 
99 



99 



3« 



3i"Xj 
S*' X 1" 
3" X 1" 
3" X I" 
3" X I" 

99 
99 

99 

3" X i" 

2|" X f 
2!" X I" 



8 



»» 



Ultlmato 

teOBlle 

strength. 

Tons per 

Bqnareinch. 



Ultimato 
eloDoation 
in 8 tnchep. 

Percent. 



21" X — ' 

4" X "i 



27-2 
27-7 
27-6 
28*8 
31-2 



271 

28-5 

29-7 

30-0 

28-4 

28-0 

28*2 

28*2 

30-0 

28-6 

28-7 

27-8 
97.7 

28-6 
29-7 
28-3 
26-4 
29*2 
29-5 
29-4 
28-6 
291 
29-9 
29-0 
28-6 
27-7 
29-3 
30-1 
26-0 
31-4 



27-9 
27-8 



30-0 
27-0 
25-0 
26-0 
20-0 



23-0 
25-0 
24-0 
21-0 
27-0 
28-0 
260 
240 
23-0 
28-0 
25-0 
28-0 
260 
24-0 
22-0 
28-0 
260 
24-0 
26-0 
23 
22-0 
21-0 
20-0 
24-0 
28-0 
23-0 
21-0 
20-0 
26-0 
31-0 



26-0 
24-0 



Riwpfi rPff- 



Bending tests satisfaotoiy 



99 
99 

99 



99 
» 
99 

tests 



The forge tests being 
satisfactory, and, having 
in view the thinness of 
the bar, the material 
was aooepted 

Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

?9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Somewhat above the speci- 
fied maximum, but the 
elongation being good 
the test was allowed 

Bending tests satisfaotory 



99 



99 
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No. of 
teti. 



106 
107 

108 
109 



Description of section 
tested. 



Mild steel flats. 

r X f 

2" X f 



Ultimate 

tensile 

strength. 

Tons per 

square inch. 



Ultimate 
elongation 
In 8 Inches. 

Per cent. 



29-0 
28-1 
26-7 
28-2 



28-0 
27-0 
27-0 
27-0 



Bemarks. 



Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
>9 
9« 



99 
99 
99 



TABLE No. 7. 
Tests on Mild Steel Channels. 







Ultimate 


Ultimate 






Wa of 




tensile 


elonga- 






fMt. 


DeKTipllon of section teated. 


strength. 


tion in 


Remarks. 


■WVv 




Tons per 


8 inches. 










sq.inch. 


Percent. 








Mild steel channels. 






1 


16" X 4" ® 42 lbs. 


29-3 


250 


Bending tests 


satisfactory 


2 


12"x3f@31 lbs. 


29-3 


24-0 


99 




3 


10" X 4 X 1 


26-6 


24-0 


99 




4 


99 »9 


27-0 


26-0 


99 




5 


10" X 4" X r 


30-3 


30-0 


99 




6 


10" X 3" @ 26 lbs. 


27-8 


28-0 


99 




7 


99 99 


28-3 


26-0 


99 




8 


9"x3i Xi 


29-6 


26-0 


99 




9 


99 99 


28*2 


26-0 


99 




10 


9" X 3" @ 16-45 lbs. 


29-9 


25-0 


99 




11 


99 99 


30-1 


26-0 


99 




12 


99 99 


29-8 


27-0 


99 




13 


9| »9 


29-5 


27-0 


99 




14 


99 99 


29-6 


27-0 


99 




16 


99 9» 


29-5 


25-0 


99 




16 


99 99 


29-4 


26-0 


99 




17 


S'-xSi xi" 


30-2 


22-0 


99 




18 


99 99 


29-5 


26-0 


99 




19 


7|" X 2i" X 20i Iba. 
7f X 21" 


26-3 


30-0 


99 




20 


28-3 


21-0 


99 


* 


21 


99 


28-7 


24-0 


99 




22 


99 


281 


23-0 


9« 




23 


! ly X 21" X m iiM. 


26-0 


28-0 


99 




24 


^ ^r 

'f 99 


29-0 


24-0 


1 

•9 
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. 


Ultimate 


UlUnuite 






No. of 




teiMlle 


elonga- 






DeterlpUoD ofMCtlon tMted. 


fltrcngth. 


tion In 


Rsnaiks. 




Tons per 


8 inches. 










■q. Inch. 


Percent 








Mild steel cliannels. 










25 


7" X 31" X i" 


291 270 


Bending tests 


satisfaotory 


26 




29-8 1 220 


»» 


19 


27 




29-0 


26-0 1 


» 


99 


28 




28-3 


24-0 ' 


t9 


99 


29 




29-5 


24-0 1 


»» 


11 


30 




28-8 


28-0 


9« 


99 


31 




296 


21-0 


t« 


99 


32 




28-3 25-0 1 


»» 


99 


33 




30-0 J 23-0 


»> 


99 


34 


7" y.^H'x^'y.Y 


28-1 


23-0 ; 


•9 


99 


35 


6" X 3" X i" 


28-7 29-0 1 

1 


99 


99 



TABLE No. 8. 
Tests on Mild Steel Rolled Joists. 







Ultimate 


Ultimate 






No. of 


Deicrlptlon of notUm tMted. 


tenrile 
strength. 


elonga- 
tion in 








Tons per 


• inches. 










sq. inch. 


^r cent. 








Mild steel rolled joists. 








1 


16" X 6" @ 62 lbs. 


28-6 


30-0 


Bending tests 


satisfactory 


2 


14" X 6" @ 67 lbs. 


30-6 


26-0 


9> 


9* 


3 


9» 99 


28-2 


27-0 


91 


t9 


4 


14" X 6" @ 46 lbs. 


27-4 


21-0 


99 


♦9 


5 


99 99 


27-4 


30-0 


♦9 


99 


6 


13" X 6" @ 40 IbB. 


29-7 


220 


99 


99 


7 


99 99 


29-4 


24-0 


99 


99 


8 


99 99 


29-6 


23-0 


9» 


9» 


9 


99 99 


29-6 


22-0 


99 


91 


10 


12" X 6" @ 64 Ibe. 


29-7 


230 


99 


»9 


11 


99 99 


28-4 


24-0 


99 


99 


12 


99 99 


28-3 


25-0 


99 


»» 


13 


9» 99 


28-0 


22-0 


99 


99 


14 


91 9» 


28-8 


28-0 


9f 


»9 


15 


«9 99 


28-9 


28-0 


99 


19 


16 


9» «1 


28'8 


24-0 


»9 


9) 


17 


f9 t9 


28-6 


21-0 


9t 


9» 
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UlUmate 


Ultimate 






Kaof 


DewripUon of section tetted. 


tenaUe 
strength. 


elonga- 
tion in 


Remarks. 


WB*« 




Tons per 


8 inches. 










sq. inch. 


Percent. 








Mild steel rolled joists. 










18 


12" X 6" @ 54 lbs. 


29-3 


28-0 


Bending tests 


satisfactory 


19 


>» >» 


28-3 


220 


99 


19 


20 


99 »9 


29-4 


24-0 


99 


19 


21 


♦> »l 


29-0 


24-0 


99 


11 


22 


99 99 


28'0 


28-0 


91 


99 


23 


12" X 6" @ 44 lbs. 


28-2 


29-0 


99 


91 


24 


99 99 


28-6 


29-0 


99 


}1 


25 


12" X 5" @ 32 lbs. 


28-6 


26-0 


99 


99 


26 


99 99 


28-2 


23-0 


19 


19 


27 


99 99 


27-7 


25-0 


99 


99 


28 


99 99 


28-8 


28-0 


99 


91 


29 


10" X 6" @ 46 Ihj. 


27-7 


31-0 


99 


99 


30 


99 99 


27-7 


29-0 


99 


99 


31 


99 99 


28-8 


30-0 


91 


99 


32 


99 99 


291 


30-0 


99 


99 


33 


99 19 


27-8 


29-0 


9t 


99 


84 


99 9« 


28-1 


35-0 


99 


99 


85 


99 99 


28-2 


33-0 


99 


99 


36 


»♦ 99 


27-7 


28-0 


99 


99 


37 


•9 99 


27-8 


30-0 


19 


19 


38 


99 99 


27-8 


29-0 


99 


99 


39 


• 99 99 


27-5 


30-0 


99 


99 


40 


♦9 99 


27-2 


31-0 


99 


99 


41 


99 99 


27-5 


32-0 


99 


99 


42 


99 99 


27-8 


34-0 


99 


99 


43 


99 99 


30-0 


27-0 


99 


99 


44 


99 99 


29-3 


27-0 


99 


99 


45 


99 99 


271 


26-0 


99 


91 


46 


99 99 


27-3 


29-0 


19 


99 


47 


99 99 


26-7 


30-0 


99 


91 


48 


19 99 


26-6 


270 


99 


99 


49 


10" X 5" @ 33 lbs. 


27-4 


30-0 


99 


99 


50 


99 99 


27-3 


29-0 


99 


99 


51 


10" X 5" @ 29 lbs. 


30-5 


22-0 


99 


99 


52 


99 99 


30-2 


24-0 


99 


99 


53 


99 99 


29-8 


27-0 


99 


91 


54 


9" X 7" @ 68 IbB. 


28*2 


28-0 


99 


91 


55 


99 99 


27-8 


28-0 


99 


19 


56 


99 99 


26-2 


340 


99 


99 


57 


8" X 6" @ 30 IbB. 


29-5 


26-0 


99 


99 


58 


8" X 4" @ 20 IbB. 


291 


24-0 


99 


99 


59 


7" X 3|" @ 16 IbB. 


27-0 


23-0 


91 


99 


60 


19 99 


28-2 


220 


99 


91 


61 


6" X 5" @ 25 lbs. 


291 


290 


99 


99 
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aittmAte 


UlUmate 




ffo. of 

taift. 




teMilo 


eloogA- 




D«Mriptioa of seeUoD tcitod. 


stroDgih. 


tlonln 


Semarki. 




Tom per 


8 Inches. 








sq. inch. 


Per cent 






Mild steel rolled joiats. 
6" X 3" @ 13 lbs. 








62 


30-0 


230 Bending 


tests satisfactory 


63 


If *« 


29-2 


27-0 


> ft 


64 


t» >t 


29*8 


300 


t ft 


65 


«f >« 


30-8 


29-0 


t ft 


66 


»» »» 


28-7 


22-0 


t tf 


67 


ft f» 


28-4 


260 


t ft 


68 


6" X 4J" @ 18 lbs. 


31-9 


24-0 


t t» 


69 


9* •« 


28-6 


22-0 


t ft 


70 


5" X a" @ 16 lbs. 


30-0 


26-0 


t ft 


71 


ft tf 


29-9 


23-6 


t tt 


72 


5" X 3" @ 10 lbs. 


29-5 


230 


t ft 



TABLE No. 9. 



Tests on Mild Steel Zed-akqles. 







Ultimate 


Ultlmele 








teniile 


elooga* 




No. of 

test 


DMorlpUon of mcUod terted. 


•tnngib. 
Tom per 


tlonln 
Stnoliet. 


Benarki. 






sq. Inch. 


Per oent. 






Mild steel zeds. 








1 


8" X 31" X SJ" X i" 


29-5 


21-0 


Bending tests satisfactory 


2 


tt tt 


300 


220 


t» tt 


3 


t* tt 


28-8 


230 


t» t« 


4 


tt tl 


27-8 


230 


ft ft 


5 


tt ft 


29-5 


22-0 


tt tt 


6 


ft tt 


29-6 


23-0 


tt «» 


7 


tf ft 


29-5 


22-0 


ft 't 


8 


tt tt 


29-8 


22-0 


ft *f 


9 


6" X 81" X 8" X f 


30-0 


20-0 


tt 't 


10 


ft tt 


29-6 


23*0 


tt tt 


11 


tt yy 


28-9 


21-0 


tt tt 
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TABLE No. 10. 
Tksts on Mild Steel Trough Flooring. 







UlUnute 


Uitinute 






No. 




tanaUa 


elonga- 






of 


DeflcripitoD of Bedion tested. 


■fcrangth. 


tion in 


Bemarks. 




tMt. 




ToDBper sinchoB. 










aq. inch. 


Peroent. 








Mild steel trough 












floorixig plates. 






■ 


1 


iSpeoimens represent-) 
( ing the material S 


28-6 27-0 


Bending tests satisfaotorj 


2 


•> I 




28-8 i 24-0 




99 


3 


19 » 




28-3 


28-0 




99 


4 


ft 9 




28-7 26-0 




99 


5 


99 > 




80-0 


29-0 




99 


6 


99 9 




29-2 


27-0 




99 


7 


99 9 




28-9 


31-0 




99 


8 


99 9 




28-7 


28-0 




99 


9 


99 9 




28-8 , 30-0 




99 


10 


99 9 




28-7 26-0 




99 


11 


99 9 




28-4 1 24-0 




99 


12 


99 9 




28-6 27-0 




99 


13 


9t 9 




30*1 


27-0 




99 


14 


99 9 




29-6 


26-0 




99 



TABLE No. 11. 
Tests on Mild Steel Round Bars. 



No. I 

of I 



OeeortpUoB of Motion 











Mild steel round 






bars. 


1 


6i" diameter 


2 


W 


99 


3 


51" 


99 


4 




99 


5 




99 


6 




99 


7 




99 


8 




99 


9 




99 


10 




f* 



Ultimate 
temUe 
strength. 
Tone per 
aq. inch. 



29*2 
29*4 
28-4 
27*3 
28-0 
29*7 
28*4 
27*3 
28-0 
29-7 



Ultimate 

eUmgalion 

in 8 inches. 

Percent. 



24*0 
22-0 
26-0 
26*0 
260 
24-0 
26-0 
26-0 
26-0 
24-0 



Remarka. 



Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 



99 
>l 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

D 
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Ko. 

of 

test. 



D«tcriptloD of MCilOO 
tested. 



11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 



Mild Bteel roand 
barg. 
A^ diameter 
4" 



»♦ 

»i 

»« 

»f 

>i 
4" 

31" 

3i" 
4" 

n 

» 
•» 
>9 

)9 
»» 

3" 
i» 

9« 
f» 
>9 
» 
9» 
»» 
II 
11 
•I 

2f 

91 
99 

99 
9» 
9) 

2f 
21" 

19 



II 
99 
99 
99 
99 
ti 
99 
91 
II 
99 

99 
•9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
19 
9» 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9* 
19 
99 
19 
99 
99 
19 
91 



Ultimate 
tensilo 
■trangth. 
Tcmsper 
eq. ioob. 



, UldniAte 
! eloocatlon 
in 8 fiicbei. 
Percent. 



28-4 


26-0 


27-6 


300 


29-1 


26-0 


29-6 


25-0 


27-5 


27 


27-2 


360 


27-6 


30-0 


30-0 


23-0 


30-3 


26-0 


28-4 


240 


28-8 


250 


28*4 


28-0 


28*2 


210 


28-1 


24-0 


310 


150 


28-2 


22-0 


28-6 


23-0 


27-8 


21-5 


29-3 


24-0 


291 


250 


30-0 


27-0 


29-8 


28-0 


28-6 


26 


29-8 


27-0 


29-2 


280 


30-0 


26-0 


29-1 


26-0 


30-0 


250 


29-7 


280 


29-3 


21-0 


28-8 


27-0 


30-0 


25-0 


28-7 


270 


28-8 


30-0 


291 


31-0 


29*3 


28-0 


290 


260 


29*2 


27-0 


28-9 


28 


29*4 


31-0 


28-2 


24-0 


27-9 


25*5 


290 


250 



KemArks. 



Bending tests satisfactory 





II 




19 




19 




91 




99 




99 




99 




99 




99 




99 




99 




II 



II 



19 



19 91 

Further tests from the 
bars from whioh No. 25 
was taken 

Bending tests satisfactory 



91 
99 
99 
99 
91 
19 
99 
91 
99 
9t 
9* 
9» 
91 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 

99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
9f 
91 
99 
99 
91 
99 
91 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
»» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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UlUnuto 


No. 
tflrt. 


Deaoriptioo of weiion 
tasked. 


teniUtt 
■trangik. 
Toiuper 
■q. inch. 




Mild Bieel lound 






bars. 




54 


21" diameter 


27-9 


55 


99 )) 


28-1 


56 


9> •» 


28-9 


57 


» » 


28-5 


58 


» l> 


30-5 


59 


>» » 


28-4 


60 


» »» 


28-4 


61 


»» »> 


27-3 


62 


19 99 


27-0 


63 


99 99 


26-6 


64 


99 99 


26-5 


65 


99 99 


27-2 


66 


21" 


29-8 


67 


29-7 


68 


If .. 


29-0 


69 


99 99 


29*8 


70 


99 99 


29-7 


71 


99 99 


29-5 


72 


M 99 


28-4 


73 


IK " 

Ay 99 


29-3 


74 


28-8 


75 


99 99 


30-0 


76 


li" » 


27-9 


77 


F .. 


26-8 


78 


99 99 


27-1 



UlUowte 

elongation 

in 8 inches. 

Per cent. 



24-0 
250 
26-0 
220 
220 
25-0 
25-0 
230 
23-0 
320 
31-0 
32-0 
26-0 
27-0 
26-0 
26-0 
270 
270 
26-0 
23-0 
230 
24-0 
31-0 
28-0 
32-0 



Bemarks. 



Bending tests satisfaotory 

Testa Nos. 51 to 65 in- 
olusive are the tests for 
the tie rods shown in 
Figs. 369-372. See also 
test No. 67. 

Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
}9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



TABLE No. 12. 
Tests on Mild Steel Begtanoulab Bars. 



No. 
of • Dssc ripUo n of section 



1 
2 
3 

4 



Mild steel rectan- 
gular bars. 
7" X 4" rectangular 



99 



•« 



99 



99 



99 



Ultimate 



' stnngth. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 



28-0 
28*2 
28-3 
28-8 



Ultimate 
elongation 
inStoches. 

Percent. 



29-0 
31-0 
30-0 
31-0 



Bemarks. 



Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
99 
99 



99 
»9 
99 
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No. 

of 

tait. 


1 

Detcff plioo of atotton ieilad. 


OlttoMte 
UnOkb 
Btnnglli. 
Tods per 
■q. Inch. 


Ulttnaie 
etongaiUin 
InSbicbci. 

Pwcmt. 


lUiinirkfc 




Mild steel rectan- 




• 








gular bars. 










5 


7" X 4" rectangular 


28-3 


320 


Bending tests 


satisfactory 


6 


6" X 4" „ • 


28-7 


28-0 


»> 


•9 


7 


»• •» 


27-7 


280 


)9 


99 


8 


41" square 


27-9 


280 


•• 


99 


9 


\* square 


30-0 


28*0 


19 


99 


10 


f) 


27-7 


240 


»• 


91 


11 


•» 


27-0 


20-0 


»» 


99 


12 


5" X 2|" 


27-7 


310 


>9 


9« 


13 


3|'' square 
o^ square 


29-7 


26-0 


» 


99 


14 


28-4 


22-5 


•* 


ft 


15 


»• 


27-9 


23-0 


If 


99 


16 


fi 


27-0 


22-5 


9« 


99 


17 


»» 


29-8 


27-0 


1 


99 


18 


3^ square 


29-7 


260 


19 


99 


19 


2|" square 


29-4 


24-0 


1 

99 


9t 


20 


»9 


29-6 


22-0 


«« 


9« 


21 


21^ square 


29-5 


27-0 


»« 


99 


22 


3" X If 


28-0 


22-0 


1 

»9 


99 


23 


2^^^ square 


29-5 


26-0 


99 


99 


24 


9> 


29-8 


260 


9r 


99 


25 


2" square 


27-5 


27-0 


99 


99 


26 


l¥* square 


26-4 


30-0 


99 


99 


27 


31" X If 


28-0 


270 


»» 


99 



TABLE No. 13. 
Tests on Mild Steel Plates. 



No. 
of 

tMt. 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 



Pmulfittou of lOotloD torttil 



Mild steel plates, 

tested lengthways of 

the plate. 



9» 
99 
99 
99 



UltfOMte 
tenatlo 
ttrength. 
Tons per 
•q. Inch. 


mtlinato 
elonga- 
tion in 

8 inches. 

Per cent. 


271 


290 


271 


34*0 


27-6 


29-0 


27-5 


290 


26-9 


270 



Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
99 
99 
91 



9t 



9> 



99 



99 
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No. 
of 



Deaedpltoii of Kotfon tested. 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



Mild steel plates, 

tested lengthways of 

the plate. 

f thick 



f tiiick 



»9 

1* 
>l 

a 
»> 
»> 
» 
»* 
»> 
ft 



It" thick 



n 
»» 

99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
»9 



Chequer or ribbed 

plates for flooring 

J" thick* 



99 
>9 
99 
99 
91 
ft 



f thick 



99 

99 
99 
>9 
9> 
99 
99 



nutmete 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. Indi. 


UltiiMte 

ekmgsp 

tloaln 

Sindies. 

Percent. 


28-0 


1 

28-0 


28-3 


31-0 


29-3 


27-0 


28-5 


27-0 


27-4 


260 


28-3 


29-0 


28-0 


29-0 


29*2 


29-0 


28-1 


330 


26-6 


320 


27-8 


310 


28-7 


27-0 


281 


80-0 


27-4 


26-0 


27-7 


30-0 


29-5 


26-0 


26-9 


26-0 


28-0 


27-0 


291 


270 


28-3 


27-0 


291 


29-0 


28-7 


28-0 


29-6 


25-0 


27-8 


320 


27-7 


26-0 


28-6 


31-0 


28-4 


27-0 


30-7 


26-0 


29-4 


30-0 


29-1 


26-0 


28-1 


26-0 


29-0 


28-0 


28-2 


27-0 


29-4 


26-0 


26-6 


31-0 


28*6 


28-0 


28*2 


23-0 


28-5 


270 


28-3 


26-0 


28-4 


240 



Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
91 
99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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UWoMle 


No. 






tendle 


of 


DcMriptioD of isoOoii terted. 


tIrengUi. 


tatt. 






Tons per 
■q. Inch. 




Mild steel plates, 






tested orossways of 






the plate. 




46 


2" 

4 


thiok 


28-0 


47 






28-1 


48 




«t 


27-8 


49 




•» 


27-0 


50 




>» 


27-9 


51 


r 


thiok 


28-7 


52 




>» 


28-2 


53 




f» 


28-7 


54 




)» 


28-3 


55 




»» 


28-6 


56 




fl 


28-0 


57 




»i 


26-7 


58 




»» 


27-3 


59 




*9 


28-0 


60 




»• 


27-3 


61 




n 


28-2 


62 


r 


thiok 


27*0 


63 




♦» 


27-4 


64 




•9 


291 


65 




»♦ 


29-3 


66 




»> 


29-5 


67 




»» 


27-8 


68 




19 


28-2 


69 




99 


29*3 


70 




99 


262 


71 




99 


27-7 


72 




99 


28*3 


73 




99 


29*3 


74 




99 


26-2 


75 




99 


27-7 


76 




99 


28*3 


77 




99 


27-8 


78 




91 


29-0 


79 


2» 

8 


thick 


28-5 


80 


*# 


99 


30-1 


81 




99 


27-2 


82 




99 


28-6 


83 




99 


27-9 


84 




99 


29-1 


85 




99 


29-2 


86 




99 


27-9 



Ultfnuto 



tknln 
8 IndiM. 
Percent. 



Bttnurlu. 



25-0 
27-0 
29-0 
30-0 
24-0 
26-0 
260 
26-0 
26-0 
29-0 
290 
250 
28-0 
26-0 
25-0 
26-0 
20-0 
28-0 
27-0 
24*0 
25-0 
26-0 
27-0 
24*0 
260 
26*0 
290 
24-0 
260 
26*0 
29-0 
27*0 
25*0 
25-0 
27*0 
26-0 
25*0 
25-0 
26*0 
22-0 
22-0 



Speoimens Nos. 46 to 78 
are from similar plates 
to those represented by 
Nos. 1 to 30. 

Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
•9 
9» 
9» 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
»9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
t9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
91 
99 
99 
•9 
99 
9> 
99 
99 
»« 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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Ultimate 


UllimAte 






Ho. 




tendle 


elonga- 






of 


Descrlpilon of section tested. 


strength. 


tion In 










Tons per 
sq. inch. 


8 inches. 
Percent. 




* 




Mild steel plates. 












tested orosswajs of 












the plate. 
f thick 










87 


28-5 


250 


Bending tests satisfactory 


88 


*« 


28-8 


26-0 






89 


»» 


28-5 


250 






90 


»9 


30-1 


27-0 






91 


A" thick 


28-4 


24-0 






92 


£ 

•9 


28-9 


26-0 






93 


99 


28-4 


26-0 






94 


The following tests 
represent mild steel 


28-7 


250 


















plates of various 












thioknessee, from f^' 












to f \ tested length- 












ways and crossways 










95 


Mild steel plates 


28-4 


25-0 


Tested lengthways 


96 


M f9 


28-7 


23-0 




crossways 


97 


99 99 


29-4 


24-0 




lengthways 


98 


»* tl 


29-6 


26-0 




crossways 


99 


9> »f 


27-8 


28-0 




lengthways 


100 


99 >» 


28-0 


27-0 




crossways 


101 


19 »9 


29-1 


28-0 




lengthways 


102 


>9 >9 


29-2 


27-0 




crossways 


103 


9» •» 


29-8 


30-0 




lengthways 


104 


99 99 


29-8 


26-0 




crossways 


106 


99 99 


28*8 


29-0 




lengthways 


106 


9* 99 


29-1 


25-0 




crossways 


107 


9» 99 


28-6 


26-0 




lengthways 


108 


*9 99 


28-6 


27*0 




crossways 


109 


99 91 


29-1 


24-0 




lengthways 


110 


99 99 


29-7 


230 




crossways 


111 


99 99 


29-0 


28-0 




lengthways 


112 


99 99 


29-2 


27-0 




crossways 


113 


99 99 


29-0 


26-0 




lengthways 


114 


99 99 


29-9 


27-0 




crossways 


115 


99 99 


28-6 


30-0 




lengthways 


116 


99 99 


28-9 


26-0 




crossways 


117 


99 99 


28-8 


28-0 




lengthways 


118 


99 99 


28-7 


25-0 




crossways 


119 


99 99 


29-3 


27-0 




lengthways 


120 


99 9« 


29-3 


26-0 




crossways 
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UUioMte 


UMiMCe 






No. 




tfiffHt 


eloog»- 






of 


Deicri|illoB of MeUon iMted. 


•bvnglb. 


tlonia 




BemsTka. 


tagi. 




Tods per 


8 Inches. 








Mild steel plates. 


•q. Inch. 

29-4 


Per cent. 


Teste 




121 


250 


d lengthways 


122 


>» »• 


29-0 


25-0 


•f 


cross ways 


123 


f> »» 


28-6 


26-0 


99 


lengthways 


124 


1> 99 


28-7 


24-0 


99 


croesways 


125 


•9 99 


27-8 


26-0 


»» 


lengthways 


126 


99 99 


27-8 


24-0 


99 


crossways 


127 


99 »9 


29-8 


25-0 


99 


lengthways 


128 


99 99 


29-3 


24-0 


99 


crossways 


129 


99 99 


28-3 


26-0 


99 


lengthways 


130 


99 91 


28*9 


27-0 


19 


crossways 


131 


91 99 


28-6 


28-0 


99 


lengthways 


132 


99 99 


28-6 


25-0 


99 


crossways 


133 


99 99 


28 8 


26-0 


99 


lengthways 


134 


99 99 


28-7 


22-0 


91 


crossways 


135 


99 99 


29-1 


28-0 


99 


lengthways 


136 


99 99 


29-3 


23-0 


99 


crossways 


137 


99 91 


28-2 


28-0 


99 


lengthways 


138 


99 99 


28-6 


24-0 


99 


crossways 


139 


99 99 


29-5 


260 


99 


lengthways 


140 


99 99 


29-3 


270 


99 


crossways 


141 


99 99 


29-4 


250 


9? 


lengthways 


142 


91 99 


29-3 


23-0 


99 


crossways 


143 


99 19 


27-8 


27-0 


99 


lengthways 


144 


99 9* 


28-0 


28-0 


99 


crossways 


145 


1 

1 99 99 


28-2 


300 


99 


lengthways 


146 


t 

99 99 


27-7 


23-0 


99 


crossways 


147 


99 '9 


28-7 


29-0 


99 


lengthways 


148 


99 99 


29*1 


28-0 


99 


croesways 


149 


99 99 


29-0 


28-0 


99 


lengthways 


150 


99 99 


29-1 


27-0 


99 


crossways 


151 


99 9f 


28-8 


28-0 


99 


lengthways 


152 


99 99 


291 


240 


99 


crossways 


153 


99 99 


29-0 


26-0 


99 


lengthways 


154 


99 9» 


29*0 


260 


99 


crossways 


155 


99 99 


28-4 


26-0 


19 


lengthways 


156 


•9 99 


28-8 


28-0 


99 


crossways 


157 


9» 99 


29-7 


30-0 


99 


lengthways 


158 


99 99 


29-4 


240 


99 


crossways 


159 


99 99 


29-4 


25-0 


99 


lengthways 


160 


99 99 


29-5 


260 


99 


crossways 


161 


99 99 


29-2 


26-0 


99 


lengthways 


162 


99 99 


29-5 


27-0 


99 


crossways 


163 


99 9» 


28*6 


25-0 


99 


lengthways 


164 


99 99 


28-8 


23-0 


99 


crossways 


165 


19 9* 


29-4 


250 


99 


lengthways 
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UKimete 


Ultlinate 






No. 




tenstle 


elongsr 






of 


Dvertptioo of section tested. 


strength. 


tionin 


■ 


Remsrks. 


tMt. 




Tons per 


Sfaiches. 


1 








sq. Inch. 


Percent. 


1 
t 




166 


Mild steel plates. 


29-4 


25-0 


Tested crossways 


167 


11 » 


29-6 


23-0 


99 


lengthways 


168 


99 99 


29-6 


25-0 


.9 


orossways 


169 


99 99 


28-3 


30-0 


99 


lengthways 


170 


99 99 


28-6 


28-0 


99 


orossways 


171 


99 99 


28-9 


27-0 


• 99 


lengthways 


172 


99 99 


28-8 


24-0 


99 


crossways 


173 


99 99 


29-4 


26-0 


99 


lengthways 


174 


99 99 


29-2 


260 


99 


crossways 


175 


91 O 


28-3 


29-0 


9» 


lengthways 


176 


91 19 


28-4 

1 


28-0 


t9 


orossways 


177 


9» '9 


290 


250 


99 


lengthways 


178 


99 9f 


291 1 


27-0 ' 


99 


crossways 


179 


»9 99 


29-2 


260 


99 


lengthways 


180 

1 

r 

1 


19 »9 


29-2 

1 


25-0 


99 


crossways 



TABLE No. 14. 
Tests on Mild Sivet Steel. 



No. 
of 

test. 


1 

\ 

Description of section tested. 


Ulclmtte 
tensUe 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. Inch. 


Ultimate 
elongation 
In 8 inches. 

Percent. 




Mild riyet steel. 




1 


y diameter 


26-4 


30-0 


2 


99 


27-5 


27-0 


3 


99 


26-1 


27-3 


4 


99 


26-1 


28-4 


5 




26-3 


28-7 


6 




27-2 


30-0 


7 




270 


31-0 


8 




27-7 


28-0 


9 




27-8 


28-0 


10 




27-2 


21-0 


11 




28-2 


29-8 


12 




28-9 


28-5 


13 


99 


28-4 


28-9 



Remarks. 



Bending tests satisfactory 



»9 



99 



99 



99 



For the chemical analysis 
of Test No. 4, see 
p. 52 

Bending tests satisfactory 



99 
»9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9) 
99 
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Ko. 

of 

tart. 


Daaeriptka of moUoq tcoted. 


UltiBMte 
tcmUo 
rtrangUi. 
Tons per 
iq. Inch. 


Ulttnuta 
eloncatloii 
In % incfaes. 

F^cent. 


Bamarki. 




Mild riyet steel. 






/The tensile strength of 
this rivet steel is slightly 










14 


f and f" diameter 


26 1 


33-6 


below the specified mini- 


15 


«> 


25-6 


31-0 


mnm, but in view of the 
\ good elongation and the 


16 


»» 


24-8 


33-0 


17 


»» ♦ 


26-2 


34-7 


satisfactory shop oold 
. and temper tests the 
\ rivets were aooepted 










18 


»i 


29*6 


31-0 


Bending tests satis&otoiy 


19 


» 


29-5 


31-0 


>9 99 


20 


f" diameter 


25-8 


27-6 


99 99 


21 


9t 


27-4 


350 


99 99 


22 


n 


28-2 


30-0 


99 99 


23 


1" diameter 


27-3 


27-0 


99 99 


24 


>9 


28-0 


26-0 


99 99 

/The tensile strength of 
1 Tests Nos. 25 to 29 is 
: somewhat high, but the 


















25 


•« 


31-2 


25-5 


elongation is good, and 


26 


fy 


31-3 


27-0 


the large number of 


27 


>f 


31-5 


25-5 


^ meohanical tests (bend- 


28 


9t 


32-5 


25-0 


ing, flattening down. 


29 


<l 


31-6 


25-8 


eta) made, showed the 
metal to be of high class 
quality, and the rivets 
V were accepted 


30 


Pan-head rivets 


26*6 


25-0 


Bending tests satisfactory 


31 


Snap-head riyets 


27-8 


20-0 


99 f9 


32 


>» 


29-9 


24-0 


99 99 


33 


»« 


30-0 


23-0 


99 99 


34 


•» 


24-6 


25-0 


99 99 


35 
36 
37 
38 


Steel rivets (various) 

»» »» 
»i »» 
It ft 


25-3 
25-1 
26-4 
25-7 


31-0 
32-0 
30-0 
310 


1 

Flattening and bending 
(hot and cold) tests gave 

satisfactory results 

1 


39 


Steel rivets ^" diam. 


29-6 


28-0 


Bending tests satisfactory 


40 


O jS 

*9 1* 


30-0 


320 


99 99 


41 


»♦ »» 


29-8 


31-0 


99 99 


42 


„ rdiam. 


29-6 


32-0 


99 »9 


43 


^0 4B 

«» >9 


30-0 


32-0 


99 99 


44 


91 *» 


29-8 


270 


19 99 


45 


99 99 


29-2 


34-0 


99 91 


46 


„ If" diam. 


28-7 


31-0 


99 99 


47 


99 99 


29-2 


32-0 


»9 99 


48 


99 99 


28-0 


320 


»» 99 
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TABLE No. 15. 
Tests on Mild Steel fob Bolts and Nuts. 



No. 
of 


Description of section tested. 


Ulttmato 
tendle 


Ulttmate 
eUnntfon 
in 8 inches. 




test. 




Tons per 
sq. inch. 


Percent. 




1 


Bolt and nnt steel. 


29-4 


25-0 


Bending tests satisfactory 


2 




29-1 


30-0 


99 99 


3 




28-4 


32-0 


99 99 


4 




28-9 


28-0 


99 99 


5 




27-0 


31-0 


99 99 


6 




29-1 


30-0 


99 99 


7 




26-6 


26-0 


99 99 


8 




29-4 


26-0 


99 99 


9 




291 


30-0 


99 99 


10 




26-6 


26-0 


99 99 


11 




26-9 


30-0 


99 99 


12 




273 


28-0 


99 99 


13 




26-7 


29-0 


99 99 


14 




261 


27-0 


99 99 


15 




29-9 


27-0 


99 99 


16 




27-3 


29-0 


99 99 


17 




27-7 


31-0 


99 99 


18 




28-3 


31-0 


99 99 



TABLE No 16. 
Tests on Miu) Stebl Foboinos and other Special Steels. 







Ultimate 






No. 




tensile 


UltimAte 




• of 


Description of section tested. 


strength. 


extension. 


Kemftr^. 


test 




Tons per 
sq. inch. 


Percent. 






Mild steel forgings. 






1 


Shackles 


30-6 


36-0 


Extension on 2 inches 


2 


99 


31-4 


37-0 


99 99 99 


3 


99 


31-7 


22-6 


99 8 „ 


4 


99 


31-6 


29-0 


99 ^ 99 


5 


f» 


31-6 


20-0 


99 8 „ 


6 


Lifting bolts 


30-8 


360 


99 2 „ 


7 


99 99 


29-3 


23-0 


4 

99 ^ 99 
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No. 

of 

test. 



Description of MeUon tested. 



8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 



Mild Bteel forgings. 
GroBsbeadB 

Lifting beams 



9» 



19 



»9 



9> 



Crane post 



»» 



)» 



n 



>9 



Connecting rod 

Sprocket wheel 
spindles 

( I Blooms 8^" square ) 
18 < X 10' 0'^ and 7" 
f! square X 14' 6" ) 
Engine forgings 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



>9 



»» 



>f 



*} 



9» 



»9 



»» 



»» 



»» 



»» 



»» 



»» 



t> 



»9 



>9 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



Piston-rod forgings 



99 



99 



99 



99 



Shaft forging 
Forged pins 



99 



99 



37 I Steel tyres and axles 



38 I 

39 1 
40 

41 i 

42 I 

43 , 
44 

45 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Steel tyres 



99 



Steel crane posts 



Ultimate 
temne 
stmgtb. 
Tone per 
■q. Indft. 



28-8 
28-9 
31-6 
30-9 
31-5 
26-7 
29-6 
25-4 
27-9 

26-3 



27-8 

28-4 
28*4 
28-5 
28-6 
28*3 
28-4 
29*9 
28-9 
27-2 
30-0 
27-3 
27-9 
28-5 
27-4 
28*5 
27-6 
26-2 
26-3 

36-0 

36-5 
39-0 
38-0 
39-6 
40-0 

44-2 
44-1 

30-6 



nitiiiMte 

exientloii. 

Per ceot* 



41-0 
23-5 
37-0 
370 
23*5 
23-5 
26-0 
29-6 
32-0 

35-0 



26-0 

26-0 
26-0 
28-0 
30-0 
27-0 
28-0 
25-0 
26-0 
230 
260 
28-0 
27-0 
24-0 
26-0 
26-0 
28-0 
29-0 
29-0 

30-0 

28-0 
28-0 
29-0 
270 
25-0 

260 
20-0 

350 



Bemarki. 



Extension on 2 inches 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



8 
2 

99 

4 
8 

99 
99 

2 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



For details of this wheel, 
see Figs. 413-416. 

Extension on 8 inches 





99 






99 






9* 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






99 






19 






99 





99 



I Bending tests cold and 
\ tempered satisfactory 



99 
99 

99 
99 
99 



^Extension taken on 3" for 

tests 37 to 42 indnsiye, 

and on 2" for tests 43 

to 52 inclnsive 

Bending tests satisfactory 
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No. 

of 

teet 


DeecriptloQ oreecUon tested. 


Uitlmste 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 


Umnute 

eztencion. 

Feronit. 




46 
47 


Mild steel forgiugs. 
Steel orane posts 


32-2 
32-8 


29-0 
29-0 


Bending tests satisfaotory 


48 


J? »1 


31-8 


33-0 


»> »> 


49 


»> » 


32-8 


32-0 


»» »> 


50 


»» »l 


32-2 


35-0 


>» 9» 


51 


»f If 


36-8 


20-0 


If 1> 


52 


»J >» 


33-4 


31-0 


»» » 

No. 52 is a re-test of No. 
61 


53 


Spring steel 3" X f 


451 


21-0 


Not considered satisfac- 


54 


» n 


52-9 


13-0 


tory. 
Beplaoe of No. 53. Ex- 
tension taken on 6'' for 
Nos. 53, 54 



NoTB. — ^Teats No8. 1 to 12 represent material lued in the oonBtruction of plant 
for marine worka, such as Titans or Goliahs, for the handling of large oonorefce 
blocks, etc. 



TABLE No. 17. 
Tests on Mild Steel fob Special Purposes. 



No. 
of 



1 

2 
3 
4 



5 
6 

7 



Description of materiel. 



Mild steel for special 
purposes. 

Hot drawn weldless' 

steel hexagonal 

couplings for tie 

bolts ^screwed right 

. and left-handed) 

Steel bars for nuts for 

bolts. 

2" diameter 

^n »» 

21" 



Ultimste 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. indi. 



26-42 
26-27 
26-00 
2705 



28-9 
29-9 
26-2 



Elonga- 

ti<min 

8 inches. 

Percent. 



22-0 
24*5 
23-0 
19-5 



28-0 
28-0 
24-0 



Remarks. 



For the details of these 
couplings, see Eigs. 
Nos. 369, 370. 
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No. 


1 


Ultinuita 
taiMila 


XlongA- 
tion m 




of 1 Dewilpiloo of iBAtorialt- 


ttrength. 


%W11 Ul 

8 Inches. 


Bemerki. 


t06i. 




Tom per 
•q.inob. 


Per cent. 






Steel flats for links for 










hauling ohains. 

6i" X r X 12* r 




1 




8 


31-2 


230 


\ 




31-5 


23-0 


Bonding tests satisfactory. 


10 


31-9 


24-0 


This steel vras specified 


11 


19 99 


31-5 


240 


to have an nltimate 


12 91 •> 


31-1 


25-0 


tensile resistanoe of not 


13 


99 99 


31-2 


22-0 


less than 80 or more 


14 1 11 »» 


32-7 


21-0 


than 83 tons per square 


15 




32-5 


220 


. inoh, with 20 per cent. 


16 




31-0 


24-0 


/ extension in 8 inches. 


17 




310 


23-0 


For the details of the 


18 




31-0 


240 


links ^f the ohain made 


19 




31-2 


22-0 


from this steel, see 


20 




31-9 


20-0 


Figs. 410, 411, 422, 423. 


21 ' 


32-2 


240 


See also Chemioal Ana- 


22 


99 99 


31*9 


26*0 


lysis, Na 19, p. 54« 


23 


99 99 


31-9 


220 


24 
25 


Flanged nnts for ohaius 

99 99 


28-9 
27-0 


28*0 
31-0 


Stamped oat nnder the 
hammer. See Figs. 411, 
423. 


26 


Flanged nuts for ohains 


30-4 


81-0 


Bending tests satisfactory 


27 


99 99 


30*4 


300 


99 ») 


28 


99 99 


28-9 


28*0 


99 t* 


29 


Lewis boltii \" 


291 


30-0 


99 »* 


80 


»9 »9 


26-6 


26-0 


99 » 


31 


ir 


28*4 


320 


99 »• 


32 


Cotter holts 2" 


291 


300 


99 99 



It is apparent from a consideration of the foregoing results, 
and from numberless experiments of a similar class which might 
be quoted, that the present-day processes of steel-making have 
resulted, especially so far as open-hearth steel is concerned, in a 
material remarkable for its uniformity of quality, its high tensile 
resistance, and for the excellent elongation shown by the tests. 
The highest quality of wrought-iron bar now obtainable may 
perhaps compare with mild steel favourably as regards ultioiate 
extension, when it has been obtained from the best makers, but 
will be found to fall considerably below steel in ultimate tensile 
resistance, while inferior brands of wrought iron can offer no such 
comparison. 
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An instance of the great advanoe shown by the newer material 
may be found in the tests of plates. In the old days the 
tensile resistance of wrought-iron plates across the grain was con- 
siderably below that lengthways of the grain, while the ultimate 
extension crossways frequently did not exceed 5 per cent, ; a fact 
which had to be carefully borne in mind in the use of wrought-iron 
plate across the grain. The results of the test« on mild steel 
plates are given in the foregoing table, No. 13. It will there be 
seen that Uie average ultimate tensile strength of plates tested 
lengthways, Tests Nos. 1 to 45, is 28*07 tons per square inch, 
while the same resistance of plates tested orossways, Tests Nos. 46 
to 94, is 2803 tons per square inch. 

The average ultimate extension lengthways is 28*5 per cent in 
8 inches, and crossways is 26*23 per cent., showing a slight 
difference in extension in favour of plates tested lengthways. 

Tests Nos. 95 to 180 are the results on plates tested length- 
ways and crossways under a different contract, but a comparison 
of the averages gives a similar result to the foregoing series. 

The average ultimate tensile strength tested lengthways is 
28'82 tons per square inch, and tested crossways is 28*93. The 
average ultimate elongation in 8 inches, tested lengthways, is 
27*00 per cent., tested crossways is 25*28. 

A third series of fifty-eight experiments, representing some 
200 tons of plates from | inch to f inch thick, give results in 
accordance with the foregoing. The ultimate tensile resistance 
lengthways is 28*24 tons per square inch, with an ultimate 
extension in 8 inches of 28'6 per cent. Tested crossways, the re- 
sults are 28*05 tons per square inch and 26*7 per cent, extension. 

All three series exhibit a practical uniformity in ultimate 
tensile strength, whether tested lengthways or crossways, and a 
difference of from 7 to 9 per cent in the ultimate extension in 
favour of the lengthways tests. 

Chemieal Analysis. — Beference has already been made to the 
relation between the chemical constitution and the mechanical 
properties of mild steel, the difficulties surrounding the problem 
of ascertaining exactly what that relationship is, and of estimating 
the ultimate strength of a given sample from an analysis of its 
chemical constituents. The resulting formula, arrived at after an 
exhaustive examination of the subject by an eminent American 
authority, has also been given on p. 12. 

The following examples of chemical analyses are given, not by 
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way of elucidating the formulae above referred to (they are, for this 
purpose, insufficient in number), but as practical examples of the 
form of analysis met with in ordinary work, and were made on the 
same constructive material, the mechanical tests of which have 
been given in the preceding tables. The chemical analysis and 
the mechanical test were in all cases made from the same test 
piece. 

The variations to be observed are those usually found in 
practice. 

1. Chemical analysis of sample representing |" mild steel 
plate — 

Per oent. 

Carbon ... 0*200 

Silicon ... ... ... ... ... 0'019 

Sulphur ... ... ... ... ... 0'064 

Phosphorus 0*046 

Manganese ... ... ... ... 0*565 

Iron (by difference) 99*106 

100-000 
Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 28*1 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 30*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

2. Chemical analysis of sample representing ^" mild steel 
plates — 

Percent. 

Carbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*178 

Silicon ... ... ... ... ... 0*014 

Sulphur 0*074 

Phosphorus ... ... 0*049 

Manganese 0*497 

Iron (by difference) 99*188 

100-000 
Tensile tests of the above sample- 
Ultimate strength, 27*5 tons per square inch. 

i» >» 28*4 „ „ 

Elongation, 25*0 per oent. in 8 inches. 

260 
Mean ultimate strength, 27*9 tons per square inch. 
Mean elongation, 25*5 per oent. in 8 inches. , 

Bending tests satisfactory. 
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3. Chemical analysis of sample representing |" mild steel 
plate — 

Per cent. 

Carbon 0*220 

Silicon ... ... ... ... ... 0*014 

Snlphnr ... 0*069 

Phosphorus 0*050 

Manganese ... ... ... ... ... 0*497 

Iron (by difference) 99150 

100000 
Tensile test of tbe above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 26*6 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 31*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

4. Chemical analysis of sample representing y mild steel 
plate — 

Per cent. 

Carbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*178 

Silicon 0*014 

Salphar 0*060 

Phosphorus ... ... 0*056 

Manganese 0*450 

Iron (by difference) 99*242 

100*000 

Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 27*7 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 28*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

5. Chemical analysis of sample representing mild steel plate — 

Percent. 

Carbon 0154 

Silicon 0*011 

Sulphur 0*084 

Phosphorus 0*059 

Manganese 0*454 

Iron (by difference) 99*238 



Tensile test of the above sample — 
Ultimate strength, 29*8 tons per square inch, 
Elongation, 27*0 per cent in 8 inches. 

Bending tests satisfactory. 



100*000 



E 
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6. Chemical analysis of sample representing mild steel flat — 



Carbon 
Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Manganese ... 



. . 



Percent 
0-201 
0-003 
0-036 
0035 
0-650 



Iron (by difference) 99-076 

100-000 



Tensile test of the above samph 

XTltimate strength, 28*4 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 31*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

7. Chemical analysis of sample representing 12" X |" mild 
steel flat — 

Per cent. 

Carbon 0-170 

Silicon ... 0*015 

Snlphur 0*079 

Phosphorus 0-043 

Manganese 0-720 

Iron (by difference) 98-973 

100-000 

Tensile test of the above sample — 
Ultimate strength, 28*7 tons per square inch. 
Elongation, 29*5 per cent in 8 inches. 
The amount of sulphur in this sample is somewhat large, but in 
other respects the composition is normal, and the bending testd were 
satiBfaotory. 



8. Chemical analysis 
steel angle — 


of sample representing 5" X 5" x |" mild 






Per cent. 


Carbon 


••■ ... ..• 


0116 


Silicon 


... ... .a. 


0-023 


Snlphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese ... ... 

Iron (by difference) 


0-034 

0-042 

0-684 

... 99-101 



100-000 
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Tensile test of the above samplf 

Ultimate strength, 29*1 tons per square inoh. 

Elongation, 28*9 per cent, in 8 inohes. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

9. Chemical analysis of sample representing 3^" x 3" x }^' 
mild steel angle — 

Per cent 

Oarbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*165 

Silicon ... ... ... ... ... 0*061 

Sulphur 0*060 

Phosphorus 0*063 

Manganese 0*360 

Iron (by difference) 99*291 

100*000 
Tensile test of the above sample^ 

Ultimate strengrth, 29*2 tons per square inoh. 

Elongation, 24*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

10. Chemical analysis of sample representing 3" x 3" x 4" 
mild steel angles — 

Per oent. 

Carbon •.. ... ... ... ... 0*316 

Silicon 0*053 

Sulphur 0*063 

Phosphorus 0*056 

Manganese 0*360 

Iron (by difference) 99*162 

100*000 
Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 28*5 tons per square inch. 
Elongation, 25*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satis&ctory. 

11. Chemical analysis of sample representing 3" x 3" x ^' 
steel angles — 

Per oent. 

Carbon ... ... 0*198 

Silicon 0*072 

Sulphur 0*047 

Phosphorus 0*062 

Manganese 0*342 

Iron (by difference) 99*279 

100*000 
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Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 29*2 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 24*0 per cent, in 8 inohes. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

12. Chemical analysis of sample representing 3" x 3" X |" 
steel angles — 

Percent. 

Carbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*200 

Silicon ... ... ... ... ... 0*080 

Sulphur ... ... ... ... ... 0*069 

Phosphorus ... ... ... ... 0067 

Manganese... ... ... ... ... 0*468 

Iron (by difference) 99*116 

100*000 

Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 28'7'tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 23*5 per cent, in 8 inches. • 

Bending tests satisfactory. 

13. Chemical analysis of sample representing mild steel for 
rivets — 

Per cent. 

Carbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*130 

Silicon 0*026 

Sulphur ... 0*055 

Phosphorus ... ... ... ... 0*056 

Manganese... ... ... ... ... 0*360 

Iron (by difference) 99*373 

100*000 

Tensile test of the above sample — 
Ultimate strength, 26*1 tons per square inch. 
Elongation, 28*4 per cent, in 8 inches. 

14. Chemical analysis of sample representing 7" X ^" flats — 

Per cent. 

Carbon ... 0*174 

Silicon 0*009 

Sulphur ... 0*074 

Phosphorus 0*038 

Manganese 0*547 

Iron (by difference) 99158 

100*000 
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Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 28-0 tons per square iaoh. 

Elongation, 22*0 per oent. in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

15. Chemical analysis of sample representing 2}^* + J" flats — 

Per oent. 
Carbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*176 

Silicon ... ... ... ... ... 0*010 

Sulphur 0*073 

Phosphorus ... ... ... ... 0*042 

Manganese... ... ... ... ... 0*688 

Iron (by differenoe) ... ... ... 99*011 

100*000 
Tensile test of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 28*80 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 31*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 

Bending tests satisfactory. 

16. Chemical analysis of sample representing 2}^" -f- 21^' 
angles — 

Per oent. 

Carbon ... ... ... ... ... 0*169 

Silicon ... 0*026 

Sulphur ... ... ... ... ... 0*083 

Phosphorus ... ... ... ... 0*060 

Manganese 0*410 

Iron (by difference) 99-262 

100-000 
Tensile tests of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 29*3 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 25*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 

Ultimate strength, 27*8 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 24*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 

17. Chemical analysis of a sample representing }^" thick mild 
steel plate — 

Per oent 

Carbon ... 0*190 

Silicon 0*020 

Sulphur 0*072 

Phosphorus 0*064 

Manganese ... ... ... 0*612 

Iron (by difference) 99*042 

100-000 
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Tensile tests of the above sample — 
Lengthways, Ultimate strength, 28-6 tons per square inoh. 

Elongation, 27-0 per oent. in 8 inches. 
Orossways, Ultimate strength, 28-8 tons per square inoh. 
Elongation, 24*0 per oent. in 8 inches. 

18. Chemical analysis of a sample representing §'' thick mUd 
steel plate — 

Per oent 

Carbon ... ... 0*154 

Silicon ... ... 0-009 

Sulphur 0-067 

Phosphorus 0*057 

Manganese 0*468 

Iron (by difference) 99-245 

100-000 
Tensile tests of the above sample — 
Lengthways, 28*9 tons per square inch. 
Elongation, 26*0 per oent. in 8 inches. 
Crossways, 28*6 tons per square inch. 
Elongation, 28-0 per cent, in 8 inches. 

19. Chemical analysis of a sample representing 6^" x J" flats, 
used in the manufacture of links for hauling chains — 

Per oent 



Carbon 




0*238 


Silicon 




0-046 


Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

Iron (by difference) 




0-057 

0-070 

0-652 

98-937 




100-000 


ts of tensile tests of the above sample (Analysis No. 


Breaking strain. Elongation in 8 inohea. 
Tons per aquare inoh. Per oent. 

32*2 260 



This specimen is from the same class of material represented in 
Tests Nos. 8 to 23 inclusive (Table No. 17), under the heading of 
''Steel for Special Purposes.*' It represents a class of steel slightly 
higher in ultimate tensile strength, and having a slightly lower 
percentage of elongation than the bulk of the material represented 
in the tables. The processes through which the steel went in the 
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manufiBtcture of the finished link (shown in Figs. 410, 422) proved 
the excellence of the material. 

20. Chemical analysis of a sample representing 3" x 3" x '%" 
mild steel angles — 

Per oent 

Carbon 0*166 

Silicon 0*023 

Sulphur 0*043 

Pho{iphorus ... ... 0*053 

Manganese... ... ... ... ... 0*587 

Iron (by difference) ... ... ... 99*128 

Tensile tests of the above sample 

Ultimate strength, 28*3 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 25*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

21. Chemical analysis of a sample representing 3}" x 3^'' x ^'' 
mild steel angles — 



lOOOOO 



Per cent. 
0*128 
0*042 
0*053 
0*069 
0*635 

99*073 

100*000 



VyttiX UvlX •.. ... ... ... ... 

Silioon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese... 

Iron (by difference) 

Tensile tests of the above sample — 

Ultimate strength, 29*8 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, 27*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

22. Chemical analysis of a sample representing ^" mild steel 
plate — 

Per cent. 
Carbon 0*206 



Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese... 

Iron (by difference) 



0*038 
0*081 
0*043 
0*637 
98*995 

100000 
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Temdle tests of the above sample — 

Lengthways, 27*2 tons per square inch 

Crossways, 27'8 tons per square inch. 

Elongation, Lengthways, 2*70 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Croesways, 25*0 per cent, in 8 inches. 
Bending tests satisfactory. 

For comparison with the forgoing mechanical tests and 
chemical analyses of mild steel, the following table of the results 
of mechanical tests on wronght-iron bars, rectangular and round, 
is appended. The material here indicated represents good present- 
day practice in the manufacture of wrought iron, and is of as high 
a quality as could be readily obtained under ordinary commercial 
conditions. As the manufacture of wrought-iron plates is no 
longer of the importance that once belonged to it, no comparison 
between the old and the modem material need in this respect be 
instituted. 



No. 

of 

teat. 



TABLE No. 18. 

Besults of Physical Tests on Wbought-ibon Bars, 

Ebctangular and Bound. 



UlUmato 
tanalle 
DeacrlptloD of aecUon teited. sfcr«Dgih. 

Toot per 
■q. Indi. 



Wrought-iron bars. 
/ 8^" square from \ 
1 6' 11" to 7' 8" long/ 



2 






mm 




99 


3 






^^ 




»» 


4 




>9 


5 




»» 


6 






\^ 




>I 


7 






V 




>» 


8 






^^ 




»» 


9 






^0 




>» 


10 




>» 


11 




19 


12 




>» 


13 




99 


14 




99 


15 




99 


16 




99 



22-3 

22-8 
20-3 
221 
22-5 
22-6 
223 
22-6 
22-3 
241 
23-6 



Elongation 

In 8 inchafl. 

Percent. 



12-0 

17-0 
8-0 
27-0 
24-0 
27-0 
26-0 
27-0 
26-0 
21-0 
22-0 



23-6 


23-0 


23-3 


230 


23-3 


24-5 


22-3 


24-0 


22*6 


27-6 



Remarks. 



\ 



These bars were specified 
to have not less than 
22 tons ultimate tensile 
strength per square 
inch, and 10 per cent, 
elongation in 8 inches 



Forge tests were satis- 
factory 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
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Ultimate 






Ho. 




te&elto 


Eloogation 




of 


Deflcrlptloa of Mctlon tested. 


Btreogth. 


in 8 Inches. 


Bemsrks. 


iflrt. 




Tone per 
aq. Inch. 


Percent. 






Wrought-iron bars. 








17 


j 3^" square from ) 
Iff 11" tor 8" long) 


22*9 


21-5 


(Forge tests were satis- 
( factory 


18 


Wrought-iron flats. 
8 j" X 21" 

4" X ir 

31" X H" 


23-2 


240 


99 


19 


230 


27-0 




20 


22-7 


26-0 




21 


231 


26-0 






Wrought-iron 










round bars. 








22 


4|" diameter 
2^ 


22-6 


29-0 


\ 


23 


22-7 


28-0 


1 Specified to have not less 


24 


231 


23-0 


\ than 22 tons ultimate 


25 


23-9 


27-0 


/ tensile strength, and 


26 


li" >. 


22-8 


34-0 


10 per cent, elongation 


27 


»f » 


23-0 


28-5 


/ 


28 


»i »» 


24-9 


16-0 


\ 


29 


11 >f 


24*9 


20-0 


j 


30 


*» 9> 


25-4 


13-0 


1 For the chemical analysis 


31 


i H" .. 


22-9 


28-0 


1 from drillings from 


32 




231 


28-0 


\ tests Nos. 28 to 86 iu- 


33 


! r .. 


26-3 


15-0 


i elusive, mixed well to- 


34 


99 99 


24-1 


17-0 


1 get her, see below. 


35 


4 >* 


26-2 


26-0 


1 


36 


99 99 

1 

1 
1 


23-9 


18-0 


^ 



The following chemical analysis of a mixture of the samples 
whose mechanical tests are described by tests Nos. 28 to 36 
inclusive (Table No. 18) is of interest, when compared with the 
analyses of mild st^ given above. 

Chemical analysis of a sample representing wrought-iron round 
bars J inch to 1 J inch diameter — 



Carbon 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese ... 

Slag 

Iron (by difference) 



Per cent. 
0-042 
0-118 
0-030 
0-237 
0-162 
0-878 

98-533 

100-000 
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The restdts of the tensile tests are given in the Table No. 18, 
tests Nos. 28 to 36 inolusive, the mean ultimate tensile strength 
being 24*6 tons per square inch, and the mean ultimate elongation 
20*1 per cent, in 8 inches, ranging from 13 to 28 per cent. 

The student will observe in the above analysis the low 
percentage of carbon and manganese, the high percentage of 
phosphorus, and last, but not least, the presence of slag to the 
extent of nearly 1 per cent. ; the material is, however, of good 
quality. 

The foregoing remarks on the mechanical tests and chemical 
analyses required for the determination of the quality and strength 
of structural mild steel could hardly be considered complete, even 
in the elementary form in which they have been presented, without 
a reference to that important branch of laboratory investigation, 
the microscopic examination of the structure of metals. More 
than a reference to this subject is not, however, within the scope of 
these notes, the subject demanding the discussion of refinements 
of methods and of results which are beyond the more rough-and- 
ready determinations of commercial teste and analyses. 

The results to be obtained from microscopic investigation 
give ample promise of high scientific value in the future, in the 
determination of the general equations subsisting between the 
mechanical qualities, chemical constituents, and microscopic 
structure of the specimens examined, but for the everyday re- 
quirements of the designer of structural steel- work, this method 
has not yet superseded the more ordinaiy process of mechanical 
testing and chemical analysis above referred to, especially when 
the comparatively small area of surface of section examined under 
even moderately high powers is taken into consideration, while the 
amount of material to be accepted or rejected is measured in tons. 

The following remarks contained in the presidential address of 
the Iron and Steel Institute for 1901 ^ are suggestive as to the pos- 
sible issue in the near future not only of the competition at present 
existing between the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, but also 
of that between the acid and basic subdivision of the latter 
process : — 

" Notwithstanding all that has been done chiefly in the direc- 
tion of securing larger output and greater regularity in the pro- 
duct, the waste in the Bessemer process remains practically the 

1 Iron and Steel InBtitnte. PieBidential addreM by Mr. Wmiam WhitweU, 
May, 1901. 
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same as it was in the early days. Although the purposes for 
which Bessemer steel (acid and basic) is now being used have 
increased enormously — fully one-half the make in this country 
being used for other purposes than railway material — it seems 
probable that by reason of cheaper methods of producmg steel, the 
Bessemer processes will have in future much more serious com- 
petition than has been the case in the past. The recent modifi- 
cation of the open-hearth process by Bertrand-Thiel and by Talbot, 
aided, as they are certain to be, by the labour-saving appliances 
already in successful operation, seem to indicate that we are now 
on the verge of effecting still greater economies in our steel-pro- 
dudng methods, and unless some means can be devised of reducing 
the waste in the Bessemer converters, the Bessemer processes, 
which have served the world so well in the past, are likely to be 
superseded. 

"For regularity and reliability of product the Siemens acid 
steel process stands pre-eminent. By far the greater part of the 
open-hearth steel in this country is made by this process, owing 
to the facilities for obtaining a cheap and efficient supply of 
hematite pig-iron, and so long as such conditions continue to 
exist it will undoubtedly hold its own. But the basic open-hearth 
process is advancing with rapid strides, and is seriously challenging 
the position of the acid process as regards the cheapness of its 
product ; and this fact, coupled with what I have already said on 
the question of the pure ore supply, would seem to point to the 
conversion of many acid hearths into basic at no very distant date. 
In the developments of the iron and steel industries in the future 
the bfiisic Siemens process will no doubt claim most attention." 

In connection with the remarks of the authority above quoted, 
the following comparison of the total outputs of steel in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States for the year 1899 will 
be found of interest : — 

The total amount of steel manufactured in Great Britain in 
the year mentioned was 4,855,325 tons. Of this amount 1,825,074 
tons were produced by the Bessemer process and 3,030,251 tons by 
the open-hearth process. Of the Bessemer process 71*6 per cent, 
was acid and 28'4 per cent, basic steel. Of the open-hearth 
process 90*3 per cent was acid and 9'7 per cent, was basic steel. 
The Bessemer process produced in 1899 about 37 per cent, of the 
whole amount manufactured, whereas ten years previously, in 
1889, its percentage of the gross output was 60. 
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In Germany the total production of steel in 1899 amounted to 
6^290,434 metric tons. Of this amount 63*2 per cent, was basic 
converter, 26*9 per cent, basic open-hearth, and 99 per cent, was 
acid Bessemer. 

In the United States for the same year the total production of 
steel was 10,662,170 tons of 2240 lbs. Of this amount 71-7 per 
cent, was Bessemer, 27*7 per cent, was open-hearth, and 1*2 per 
cent, crucible and special steel. Of the open-hearth steel 70'6 
per cent, was basic and 29'4 per cent, was acid steel. In 1902 
the total production of steel in the United States amounted to 
14,994,200 tons, of which 5,687,729 tons were open-hearth, or 
nearly 38 per cent, of the total quantity. Of the open-hearth 
steel 21 per cent, was acid and 79 per cent, basic. 

In 1904, the total production of steel in the United States 
amounted to 13,859,887 tons, of which 566 per cent, was Bessemer, 
42*7 per cent, was open-hearth, and 07 per cent, was crucible or 
special steel. Of the open-hearth steel manufactured in the 
United States in 1904, 86*4 per cent, was basic and 13*6 per cent, 
was acid. Practically all the Bessemer steel was acid. 

In Great Britain, the total production of steel in 1904 was 
5,026,879 tons, of which 35*4 per cent, was Bessemer and 64*6 
per cent, was open-hearth. 

Of the open-hearth steel manufactured in Great Britain in 
1904, 79'6 per cent, was acid and 20*4 per cent, was basic. 

Cast SteeL — This most valuable material has of late years come 
into prominent use in a variety of forms, although in ordinary 
building construction the expense attending its adoption has been, 
and still is, the principal obstacle to its extended use in that 
direction. A material possessing some four times the direct 
tensile resistance of ordinary cast iron, and a range of elasticity to 
which cast iron offers but little parallel, appears at first sight an 
ideal metal to be cast into constructional forms. But, as above 
stated, the high price of steel castings at present forms an effective 
commercial obstacle to any rivalry with the cheaper metal in 
ordinary construction. There are also other facts to be taken into 
account which somewhat discount the advantages of increased 
strength and elasticity. These are, in the present stage of the art of 
steel-founding, first, the want of finish on the exterior of the casting, 
the roughness of the surface contrasting somewhat unfavourably 
with the smooth finish obtainable on the skin of a good casting in 
iron — a result commonly supposed to be due to the high temperature 
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of cast steel, and its injurious effect upon the surface of the 
mould exposed to the intense heat and attrition of the molten 
metal. The second defect, of a more vital nature, is one which 
probably causes the inspectors and users of this material consider- 
ably more' anxiety than the want of external finish. It consists in 
the almost invariable presence of gas-holes, or, as would be called 
in iron castings, air- or blow-holes, more or less numerous, mainly 
of small dimensions, but frequently not showing themselves on 
the surface of the casting until machining has revealed their 
existence, and possibly not even then. 

The judgment of the inspector will frequently be exercised as 
to the extent to which such defects may be considered to affect the 
soundness of the casting, and an indiscriminate rejection of work 
on this ground only is generally considered an impracticable course 
to adopt in the present condition of steel founding. 

The problem will again and again present itself to the mind of 
the inspecting of&cial as to how far a gas-hole manifesting itself on 
the surface, let us say of a machined casting, may extend into the 
body of the work, what may be its cubic capacity or its ramifica- 
tions, and to what extent is it likely to interfere with the practical 
soundness of the casting, and with its fitness for the purpose for 
which it has been designed ? 

When the depth of such a defect cannot be well ascertained 
by pricking with a wire, owing possibly to its crooked shape, a 
measure of its cubic capacity may be obtained by pouring water 
into the hole, and observing the volume of water absorbed. 

But when every allowance has been made for the defects above 
mentioned, it must stiU be conceded that the high tensile resistance, 
elasticity, and toughness of this material render it extremely 
valuable under certain conditions. 

But little is at present known as to its compressive resistance 
in the form of long columns, or in the compression flange of simple 
girders, and the proportions of girder flanges determined by the 
early and well-known experiments of Hodgkinson would probably 
require considerable modification in the use of cast steel for simple 
H-shaped girders. 

In machinery and engine work the use of cast steel is extensive 
and various. Spur wheels of all sizes up to large diameters are in 
frequent use, though the high rate of shrinkage of cast steel as 
compared with cast iron gives some little trouble in this direction 
occasionally. 
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Mitre wheels^ small gearing and clutcheSi and generally details 
exposed to severe shock are all instances of its use. 

In ship construction we have perhaps the finest examples of 
the use of this material in large and complicated castings often of 
several tons in weight, as in rambow castings, screw frames 
(known in the shipbuilding yard as *' spectacles "), rudder frames, 
and the like. 

In the Table of tests which follows, a considerable variety of 
purposes to which this material has been applied will be observed. 
Thus in Table No. 20, tests Nos. 1 to 40, we find a series of tests 
of steel castings used for pawl racks in slipways for hauling craft 
up for repairs having a displacement of some 200 tons or more. 
The racks having to resist the shock of the pawls in the event of 
the hauling apparatus giving out, were required to be of a tough 
and very strong material, and cast steel was used for the purpose. 

In Table No. 20, tests Nos. 41 to 97, we have a series of 
tests on cast-steel bollards for mooring purposes on a wharf or 
breakwater wall. 

Tests Nos. 270 to 272 are the results from castings for wheels 
to bogie waggons carrying concrete blocks of 50 tons weight. 
These are small wheels of crucible cast steel. 

Tests Nos. 98 to 193 are from steel castings for the roller 
paths of large sliding caissons for dock entrances, these paths 
being laid under water. Tests Nos. 194 to 226 are from the roller 
castings themselves. 

Specimens from cast-steel cylinders for hydraulic rams, and 
their covers, together with various other items of machine con- 
struction, also find their place in the tables. 

In several cases the details of these castings are found in the 
illustrations referred to, in order that the student may fully realize 
the class of work to which the tests have reference. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that when cast steel is 
specified, it is desirable to be sure that cast steel is supplied. All 
is not cast steel that is called by that name. 

An examination of tests Nos. 1 to 8 in Table No. 20 will show 
considerable fallings off in the metal offered from the specified 
standard, but the improved results successively indicated in tests 
Nos. 9 and onward show the beneficial result of a steady adherence 
to the requirements of the specification. 

The tests applied to steel castings usually consist of tensile 
and bending tests on specimens cast on the castings and cut off 
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for that purpose after annealing. Large castings are frequently 
hammered, or let fall from a height, to test their soundness. 

The annealing of steel castings is frequently adopted, the 
castings being re-heated in a specially constructed furnace, and 
allowed to cool gradually for certain specified periods. All the 
tests enumerated in the following tables are on annealed speci- 
mens. 

The bending tests are commonly carried out on square or 
round bars bent cold by an hydraulic press over a curved block, 
the radius of which is specified, and it is well for the student in 
drawing up his requirements in this particular to be clear as to 
the meaning of the clause defining the angle through which the 
bar is to bend. Thus to specify that a bar shall bend to an angle 
of 45°, appears to leave it an open question as to whether it shall 
bend through an angle of 45° or through an angle of 135°. The 
use of the term ''interior angle," or, better stiU, the figured 
diagram, will, however, leave the requirement inteUigible and free 
firom dispute. Considerable variations will be observed in the 
tables with respect to the angles bent through, as compared with 
the ultimate elongation in tensile tests, and the causes of this 
variability are not very obvious. It is possible, however, that 
they are partly due to differences of conditions in the process of 
annealing. The following table, No. 19, shows, in general terms, 
the practice with respect to annealing of steel castings, position of 
test-pieces, etc., of five of the leading cast-steel manufacturers in 
this country at the present time. 
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The great advantage possessed by cast steel over cast iron in 
the ductility exhibited even by the smallest angle bent through, 
given in the table, is sufficiently obvious. 

Fig. 4 is an elevation of a typical specimen of cast-steel test 
bar nominally 1 inch square, bent by hydraulic pressure over a 
block having a radius of 1 J inch, to an interior angle of 70^ and 
remaining unbroken. 

Fig. 5 is a section of the bar on the line a-J, showing the 




\b 



Fio. 4. 
Beale, half fall sise. 




Fio. 5. 
Scale, half fall size. 




Fio. 6. 
Scale, half fall Bize. 



section of the bar, with its square edges machined or filed ofif. 
(The whole bar was machined.) Fig. 6 gives the section through 
the bend of the beu* on the line c, d, and shows the flow of material 
due to the process, the concave fibres in compression being laterally 
extended, while the convex surface is contracted, accompanied by 
a slight hoUowness in the sides, the whole figure well exhibiting 
the ductility of the material. 

The tensile tests are made in the usual way on specimens 
which are sometimes 8 inches in length between the shoulders, 
but more commonly 2 inches in length, the latter dimension being 
that usually preferred by the steel founder, as being more advan- 
tageous from his point of view. 

F 
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TABLE No. 20. 
Tensile and Bending Tests on Cast-steel Bars. 

All bars machined approximately 1 inch square (with the 
exceptions described) for bending tests^ and prepared in the usual 
way for tensile tests. 

Bending tests were made over a block having a radius of 
IJ^ inch, and were bent cold under hydraulic pressure. All 
specimens, both for bending and tensile tests, were annealed with 
the castings which they were intended to represent. 

The material for the greater part of the castings was supplied 
under the specification given on p. 19. 



No. 

of 

tatt. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



DtMTlptton 
ofcMoag. 



J Pawl I 
I racks ( 



t* 

»» 
11 
>i 

»> 

»> 
>» 
f> 

i» 

»> 

»» 

>» 
»» 

»» 



Ultlouite 
tensile 
•trength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 



Elongation 

In 8 inches. 

Percent. 



Blottgstlon 

in 
9 inches. 
Percent. 



Angle 
throngh 
which 
piece 
bent. 



18-7 


6-0 \ 




18-7 


3-1 




19-8 


3-7 




22-6 


2-26 


•• • 


24-0 


4-26 




24-2 


3-76 




23-3 


2-76 




21-8 


2-6 ' 




32-6 


14-76 


••• 


26-76 


10-60 


• . ■ 


37-60 


16-76 


•• • 


26-90 


9-76 


• • ■ 


27-60 


16-76 


• ■ . 


29-76 


8-0 


••• 


32-1 


18-76 


••. 


32-2 


20-6 


..• 


33-6 


20-0 


... 


33-9 


20-76 


.• • 


33-86 


11-0 


••• 


32-46 


12-0 


.•• 


31-6 


22-2 


. •• 


31-1 


13-5 


*•• 


31-1 


21-26 


•• • 


30-9 


23-26 


• • • 



Bensrks. 



All these results 
being so much 
below the spe- 
cified require- 
ments, the 
castings repre- 
sented were 
rejected 

Qood fracture 



99 
99 



'Below the spe- 
cified eloDg^- 
tion 

Gbod fracture 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9* 
99 
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Mo. 

of 

test. 


Description 
of casting. 


Ultimate 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 


Elongation 

in 8 inches. 

Per cent. 


Elongation 

in 
2 inches. 
Per cent. 


Angle 
throQgh 
which test- 
piece was 

hcnt. 
Degrees. 




25 


( Pawl ) 
( racks ) 


29-1 


230 


•>• 


• *• 


Good fracture 


26 


29-0 


23-5 


••• 


*•• 


99 


27 


»» 


30-2 


19-75 


••• 


••• 


99 


28 


99 


28-6 


19-5 


■•• 


■•• 


9» 


29 


i» 


29-8 


231 


••• 


••• 


»» 


80 


»> 


29-2 


19-5 


••• 


••• 


»9 


31 


»> 


31-0 


230 


••• 


••• 


99 


32 


»9 


30-4 


24-5 


!•• 


••• 


99 


33 


)» 


321 


21-8 


• •• 


■•• 


99 


34 


9» 


32-0 


20-5 


• •• 


••• 


99 


35 


)9 


31-5 


19-0 


• •• 


••1 


99 


36 


99 


32-0 


21-75 


• •• 


••• 


99 


37 


99 


31-75 


24-75 


• •• 


• •a 


99 


38 


99 


33-25 


21-5 


• « ■ 


• •• 


99 


39 


99 


27-85 


••• 


• •t 


• •• 


{ Broke outside 
( datum points 
/These speci- 
mens were cut 
from the racks 
themselves, 


40 


99 


34-15 


22-25 


• •• 


• •• 


and not from 
runners cast 
at the same 
time as the 
I racks 


411 


Bollards 


31-8 


••• 


26-0» 


105 


\ 


42 


99 


81-02 


••• 


26-0 


95 




43 


99 


32-8 


••1 


21-0 


90 




44 


99 


31-5 


••■ 


21-5 


115 




45 


99 


33-25 


• •• 


20-0 


110 




46 


99 


32-9 


••• 


20-5 


120 




47 


99 


31-9 


••• 


15-0 


90 




48 


99 


31-8 


•• • 


170 


88 




49 


99 


31-55 


••• 


15-0 


87 




50 


99 


32-4 


••• 


16-5 


105 




51 


99 


32-6 


••• 


16-0 


100 




52 


99 


31-85 


••t 


16-0 


102 





' Test Xofl. 41 to 68 inolnaiye for bending were made on bars } inch to K inoh 
sqoare. Bending tests Nos. 61 to 97 inolasiye were made on 1 inoh diameter 
round bars. 

' Specimens for testing in tension were from 0*74 to O'Sl inoh in diameter, and 
from 0'48 to 0*51 square inoh in area. 
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Ko.of 

tMt. 


DcMriptkm 
oTcMttaig. 


UlUnuto 
tenrtle 
•treogfh. 
Tons per 
■q. inch. 


SIoDgatlon 

InSiachet. 

Percent. 


Elongation 

in 
2 inches. 
Percent. 


Angle 

throvgh 

whlobteet- 

piece WM 

bent. 
Degreee. 


53 


BoUardB 


29-6 


160 


110 


54 


») 


30-4 




140 


115 


55 


» 


29-4 




18-0 


105 


56 


♦» 


32-6 




18-0 


105 


57 


»» 


32-75 




17-0 


110 


58 


»» 


31-80 




17-0 


105 


59 


99 


32-75 




18-0 


95 


60 


99 


32-90 




19-0 


105 


61 


99 


31-8 




17-0 


110 


62 


99 


31-6 




18-0 


105 


63 


99 


31-3 


16-0 


100 


64 


99 


OO'O ••• 


19-0 


96 


65 


99 


34-6 


• •• 


18-5 


105 


66 


99 


33-4 


• « • 


14-5 


95 


67 


99 


34-8 


• « ■ 


18-0 


105 


68 


99 


28-8 


... 1 18-0 


100 


69 


99 


30-0 ... 1 160 


100 


70 


99 


*8*o ••• 


19-0 


113 


71 


99 


33-8 




160 


100 


72 


99 


34-3 




160 


90 


73 


99 


30-9 




24-0 


90 


74 


99 


30-6 




23-0 


90 


75 


99 


30-5 




25-0 


90 


76 


99 


33-3 




26-0 


90 


77 


99 


32-0 




26-0 


90 


78 


99 


32-9 




22-0 


95 


79 


99 


32-2 




23-0 


90 


80 


99 


32-4 


• • • 


26-0 


90 


81 


♦9 


32-2 




23-0 


90 


82 


99 


32-5 




20-0 


90 


83 


99 


32-0 




27-0 


90 


84 


99 


30-8 


•*• 


24-0 


90 


85 


99 


32-3 




23-0 


90 


86 


99 


33-0 


■•• 


30-0 


90 


87 


99 


33-8 




25-0 


90 


88 


99 


33-0 




28-0 


90 


89 


99 


33-7 




21-0 


90 


90 


99 


34-2 




27-0 


90 


91 


99 


33-9 




22-0 


90 


92 


99 


34-2 




260 


90 


93 


99 


32-2 




25-0 


90 


94 


99 


35-2 




21-0 


90 


95 


99 


34-2 




23-0 


90 


96 


99 


331 




23-5 


90 


97 


99 


33-2 




23-0 


90 



RfHmr^*. 



Sound 



99 



Broke 
Sound 

91 

Broke 

99 

Sound 
Broke 
Sound 
Broke 
Sound 
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No. Of 
teet. 


Description 
of casting. 


Ultimate 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 


Elongation 

In 8 indieii. 

Percent. 


Elongation 

2 inches. 
Percent. 


Angle 
through 
which test- 
piece was 

bent. 
Degrees. 




Boiler 1 










98 


path 
castings ' 


32-2 


••• 


19-0 


45 


99 


» 


29-6 


• • • 


28-0 


50 


100 


»> 


29-0 


#•• 


14-0 


60 


101 


»t 


31-3 


t** 


19-0 


50 


102 


»» 


28-9 


■•• 


13-0 


61 


103 


»> 


33-5 


11-5 


t«« 


45 


104 


t» 


310 


• t ■ 


28-0 


50 


106 


'.% 


291 


12-5 


••• 


50 


106 


>» 


30-3 


••• 


29-0 


50 


107 


9» 


29-1 


••• 


31-0 


60 


108 


»> 


27-3 


••• 


19-0 


60 


109 


»> 


29-4 


12-0 


••• 


70 


110 


»» 


31-3 


••• 


28-0 


57 


111 


» 


33-2 


10-5 


••• 


50 


112 


)> 


29-5 


200 


••• 


75 


113 


1» 


31-8 


21-0 


••• 


70 


114 


»> 


30-2 


••■ 


30-0 


50 


115 


>» 


28-8 


26-0 


••• 


48 


116 


>f 


27-0 


13-5 


••1 


51 


117 


91 


29-4 


13-6 


••• 


75 


118 


>» 


322 


••• 


16-0 


45 


119 


»» 


29-2 


25-0 


••• 


50 


120 


»J 


29-3 


15-0 


••• 


55 


121 


»» 


29-5 


16-0 


• • • 


50 


122 


»» 


33-3 


••• 


18-0 


50 


123 


I) 


31-6 


15-0 


■•• 


40 


124 


» 


31-7 


t** 


14-0 


35 


125 


»> 


31-6 


14-0 


••• 


80 


126 


»» 


340 


13-0 


••• 


70 


127 


99 


31-7 


••• 


29-0 


125 


128 


99 


29-2 


••• 


25-0 


100 


129 


99 


81-6 


140 


••• 


125 


130 


99 


29-9 


••• 


150 


70 


131 


99 


29-6 


10-0 


••• 


90 


132 


99 


30-6 


16-0 


••• 


90 


133 


99 


29-7 


12-0 


••• 


135 


134 


99 


30-7 


• • ■ 


24-0 


145 


135 


99 


33-3 


13-0 


••• 


65 


136 


99 


34-2 


14-0 


••• 


140 


137 


99 


29-1 


11-0 


••• 


145 



Remarks. 



Sound 



99 
99 
99 



99 

Broke 
Sound 



99 
99 
99 



99 
Broke 
Sonnd 
Broke 



99 



99 



99 
Sound 

99 

Broke 
Sound 

99 
Broke 
Sound 
Broke 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
Sound 

Broke 

99 
Sound 

99 

99 
Broke 
Sound 

99 



^ The details of these roller paths are glTen in Figs. 403, 404, and a descrip- 
tion will be found on p. 410. 
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No. of DetcripttoD 
test. I of( 



UltliiMte 
teiwUe 
■Irengtb* 
Tons per 
■q. Indi. 



I 



Eloogittoo 

in 8 incbM. 

Per oMit« 



138 


( BoUer 
path 
loaBtingsi 


29-9 


139 


»» 


33-7 


140 


»i 


29-7 


141 


» 


30-5 


142 


99 


30-5 


143 


99 


29-7 


144 


99 


31-2 


145 


99 


28-1 


146 


99 


311 


147 


99 


29-8 


148 


99 


30-2 


149 


99 


261 


150 


99 


27-8 


151 


99 


29-6 


152 


99 


29-2 


153 


99 


31-5 


154 


99 


31-2 


155 


99 


29-6 


156 


9> 


27-9 


157 


99 


29-9 


158 


99 


30-5 


159 


99 


321 


160 


99 


32-4 


161 


99 


28-5 


162 


99 


33-9 


163 


»9 


30-5 


164 


99 


28-0 


165 


99 


30-2 


166 


99 


31-7 


167 


91 


31-0 


168 


99 


30-0 


169 


99 


32*2 


170 


99 


29-2 


171 


99 


31-5 


172 


99 


27-1 


173 


99 


28-7 


174 


99 


27-6 


175 


99 


27-7 


176 


99 


32-9 


177 


99 


30-2 


178 


99 


31-2 


179 


99 


28-9 


180 


99 


30-1 



' Angle 
SlonffOion tbroogh 
t in which 

' S Inches, piece 
Per cent. tent. 
I 



17-0 



••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 



15-0 
••• 
130 
120 
190 
••• 
10-0 

13-0 
25-0 



11-0 
110 
13-0 



10-0 
18-0 
23-0 
19-0 
160 
10-0 

■•• 
240 
19-0 
210 
20-0 
100 
24-0 
17-0 
21-0 
29-0 

••• 
16-0 



170 

••• 
15-0 



••• 



160 

20-0 



• •• 


120 


• • • 


16-0 


10-0 


••• 


• •• 


30-0 


• •• 


15-0 


10-0 


••• 


11-0 


••• 


• •• 


28-0 


• •• 


150 


120 


••• 


■•• 


20-0 


•■• 


8-0 



• •• 
••• 



45 

50 
70 
55 

130 
70 
75 

145 
80 
75 

145 
85 
70 
70 
95 
95 
90 
90 

100 
75 
55 
60 

105 
45 
45 

105 
70 
52 
76 

110 
95 
90 
70 
66 
65 
80 
60 
55 
80 

135 
75 
62 
52 



B^Bitfkti 



Broke 



99 
99 
9> 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 

Sound 
Broke 



99 

99 
99 



99 

Sound 
Broke 



99 
99 

99 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 



99 

Sound 
Broke 
Sound 

99 
99 

Broke 
Broke 

99 

Sound 
Broke 

99 
99 

Sound 
Broke 

91 
f9 
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7' 



No. of 
test. 


Description of 
CBStlng. 


UlUmste 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 


Elongation 

in 8 Inches. 

Per cent. 


Elongation 

In 2 Inches. 

Per cent. 

••• 


Angle 
throigb 
which test- 
piece was 

bent. 
Degrees. 

76 


Bemarks. 


181 


(Boiler path) 
( eastings ] 


28-4 


110 


Broke 


182 






28-3 


12-0 


t«t 


67 


99 


183 






28-7 


10-0 


••• 


122 


Sound 


184 






32-2 


••• 


26-0 


65 


Broke 


185 


• 




28-0 


10*0 


••• 


95 


99 


186 






31-2 


• •• 


25-0 


77 


99 


187 






30-0 


110 


••• 


75 


99 


188 






32-0 


15-0 


••• 


145 


Sonnd 


189 






27-5 


18-0 


••• 


40 


Broke 


190 






27-6 


8-0 


••• 


60 


99 


191 






27-9 


8-0 


•■• 


87 


99 


192 






28-8 


8-0 


••• 


67 


99 


193 






30-3 


15-0 


••• 


85 


99 


194 


( Roller 1 ) 
( castings ) 


29-2 


••• 


26-0 


50 


Sound 


195 


If 


33-5 


11-5 


#•• 


45 


Broke 


196 


fi 


28-8 


26-0 


••• 


48 


Sonnd 


197 


99 


29-5 


16-0 


•■• 


50 


99 


198 


99 


28-7 


••• 


34-0 


49 


99 


199 


99 


28-7 


34-0 


••• 


64 


Broke 


200 


99 


30-5 


14-5 


•• • 


135 


Sound 


201 


99 


29-5 


18-5 


•• ■ 


65 


Broke 


202 


99 


29-6 


13-5 


*«• 


85 


99 


203 


99 


31-0 


14-5 


••• 


60 


99 


204 


99 


25-4 


12-0 


. .• 


75 


91 


205 


99 


27-3 


10-0 


••• 


80 


99 


206 


99 


27-9 


12-5 


§•• 


75 


99 


207 


99 


28-3 


••• 


19-0 


150 


Sound 


208 


9 ' 

99 


25-4 


13-5 


••• 


80 


Broke 


209 


99 


29-4 


13-5 


•• • 


. 115 


9) 


210 


99 


29-6 


19-0 


•• • 


95 


99 


211 


99 


29-7 


16-0 


. . • 


110 


»» 


212 


99 


28-0 


13-5 


••• 


60 


99 


213 


99 


29-3 


13-5 


•• • 


70 


»9 


214 


99 


311 


14-0 


••• 


105 


Sound 


215 


' 9 

99 


28-0 


20-0 


••• 


90 


Broke 


216 


99 


29-2 


••• 


240 


45 


99 


217 


99 


290 


••• 


26-0 


55 


99 


218 


99 


29-2 


••• 


260 


50 


99 


219 


99 


29-4 


■•• 


25-0 


50 


99 


220 


9 


9 


28*9 


••# 


28-0 


45 


99 



> The deUilf of these rollers are giyen in Figs. 405, 406, and a description will 
be found on p. 412. 
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1 

UlUmiOe 






Angle 




No. of 


DMcrinUonof 

CMtlDg. 


tantUa 
stfeogtb. 
Tonaper 
aq. Incb. 


ElmwaUon 

InSiocbea. 

Per cant. 


Elongallon 

in2tDGhaa. 

FarcanL 


IbroQKb 
whicfateat- 
pleoawaa 
\^baDt. 

Dcgiata. 


Bamarka. 


221 


( Roller ) 
( oastingB ) 


27-3 


••• 


_ 

19-0 


60 


Sound 


222 


)f 


31-3 


••• 


190 


50 


99 


223 


ff 


33-5 


11-0 


••• 


45 


Broke 


224 


1) 


28-9 


• •• 


28-0 


45 


Sound 


225 


ji 


291 


120 


••• 


50 


99 


226 


Casting for 
maohinery 


27-3 


••• 


19-0 


60 


99 


227 


Cast Btml ^ 
1 Cylinders for 


32-9 


14-0 


••• 


50 


Bioke 


228 


j hydranlio 
1 rams 


31-8 


130 


••• 


90 


Sound 


229 


>t 


34*2 


100 


••• 


90 


99 


230 


f> 


27-8 


20-0 » 


••• 


90 


99 


231 


t) 


28-9 


210 


•• • 


90 


99 


232 


»f 


28-2 


22-0 a 


••• 


90 


99 


233 


i> 


26-6 


••• 


15-0 


90 


99 


234 


91 


29*6 




!•• 


34-0 


164 


99 


235 


)t 


28*4 




■ ■• 


26-0 


155 


99 


236 


»» 


36-0 




• •• 


21-0 


73 


Broke 


237 


Pinions 


33-0 




• •• 


250 


85 


99 


238 


»» 


34-7 




• •• 


27-0 


90 


Sound 


239 


»} 


28-2 




k . . 


35-0 


180 


99 


240 


»t 


35-6 




>•• 


150 


85 


II 


241 


»» 


34-2 




» • • 


12-0 


60 


99 


242 


Bevel pinions 


31-6 




)•• 


8-5 


55 


••• 


243 


19 


32-2 




!•• 


12-0 » 


••• 


• •• 


244 


Wheels 


36-4 




> •• 


22*0 


83 


19 


245 


Glutohes 


30-2 




!•• 


120 


78 


Broke 


246 


»» 


320 




. • 


17-0 


74 


1) 


247 


»> 


32-9 




• • 


18-0 


68 


If 


248 


Crank disos 


28-2 




• . 


35-0 


164 


99 


249 


»> 


29-6 




• ■ 


34-0 


73 


91 


250 


I Stuffing-box \ 
( covers / 


31-6 




• • 


310 


180 


99 


251 


»» 


31-4 




• • 


29-0 


180 


91 


252 


99 


29-0 




• • 


30-0 


180 


Sound 



* These oylinden aie referred to on p. 415. 

* Extension on 6 inches. 
' Be-test of No. 242. 
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Ko.of 
test. 



253 

254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 

267 

268 
269 



270 
271 
272 



273 

274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 

288 



Detcription of 
casUog. 



rSnndry small j 
I castings / 



f Brackets for | 
Isliding doors) 



>» 



»» 



Oruciblecast-\ 
steel wheels 
for bogie 

IwaggoDs to 
carry 50-ton 
loads 

Pinion 



» 
»> 
ft 

Beyel wheel 
» 

Banning wheel 
Curb ring 

n 

99 

f Sundry cast-i 

ingsforvari- 

, OTIS purposes] 



Ultimate 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. Inch. 



31-3 

27-0 
32*2 
29-2 
29-6 
31-2 
33-8 
32-6 
28-9 
33-9 
33-0 
29-6 
33-9 
27-0 

30-5 

36-0 
29-8 



35-0 
39-0 
36-5 



32-6 

31-6 
31-4 
34-0 
330 
32-0 
297 
33-0 
33-8 
39-0 
34-8 
35-6 
35-0 
37-0 
32-0 

27-6 







Angle 






Elongation 


throngh 

which tsst- 

pieoewas 

bent. 




in 8 inches. 


ins Inches. 


Bemarlu. 


Percent. 


Percent. 








Degrees. 




28-0 


• • • 


57 


Broke 


13-5 


• •• 


51 


Sound 


•*• 


16-0 


45 


99 


25-0 


••• 


50 


99 


••• 


28-0 


86 


>» 


11-0 


••• 


75 


Broke 


11-5 


••• 


115 


99 


10-5 


••• 


120 


99 


••• 


210 


55 


Bound 


• ■ • 


24-0 


145 


Broke 


••• 


250 


90 


99 


t •• 


28-0 


135 


Sound 


• • • 


24-0 


45 


Broke 


13-0 


•■• 


51 


Sound 


18-5 


••• 


••• 


••■ 


15-7 


••• 


••• 


••• 


17-5 


••• 


••• 


••• 


■•• 


30-0 


•• • 


On 2" 


•• • 


26-6 


■•• 


On 3" 


••• 


29-3 

6*0 (test 


•• • 


9» 


• . • 


piece de- 
fective) 


90 


Sound 


••• 


25-0 


90 


99 






32-0 


45 


99 






16-0 


105 


99 






20-0 


105 


99 




>•• 


28-0 


90 


99 






140 


60 


Broke 






27-0 


90 


Sound 






30-0 


95 


99 






20-0 


90 


99 






27-0 


45 


99 






23-0 


45 


99 






23-0 


90 


99 






22-0 


60 


99 






32-0 


90 


99 


i 


^5 


••• 


65 


Broke 
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No. of 
taet. 



289 

290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
296 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 



DeKripiiMi of 

CMtiDg. 



{Sundry fXAir 
ingB forvari- 
008 parposeB] 



Ultimate 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 



30-5 

31-2 
32-2 
82-2 
29-4 
29-8 
28-0 
30-6 
30-8 
32-5 
29-4 
29-8 
29-2 
29-2 
81-5 
30-9 
31-2 
31-9 



Bloogstion 

in 8 inches. 

Peroent. 



Elongation 

in 2 Inches. 

Brrcent. 



Angle 

through 

which test- 

pieoe was 

bent. 

Degrees. 



RemtflM. 



150 

•• • 

10-0 



19-0 
16-0 
15-0 



1 

18-0 


77 


250 


60 


26-0 


87 


26-0 


95 


••• 


87 


21-0 


85 


■•• 


90 


18-0 


65 


24-0 


87 


••• 


75 


••• 


90 


•.• 


65 


18-0 


118 


15-0 


55 


21-0 


60 


22-0 


63 


20-0 


58 


14-0 


59 



Broke 



n 

»i 

>» 

Sound 
Broke 

19 

»l 
M 
9> 

Sound 
Broke 

ti 

99 
99 

99 



The following experiments on the transverse resistance to 
bending of cast-steel bars are of interest, more especially as similar 
tests are, so far as the writer knows, somewhat rare. 

TABLE No. 21. 

The Tbansyebse Strength of Cast-steel Bars. 

The bars were of the nominal dimensions of 2" x V\ planed all 
over, the load being applied at the centre of the specimen, and the 
greater dimension of the bar being vertical. Distance between 
supports = 36 inches* 



Ko.of 


DUnensioDS. 


Spw. 

3'0" 


Losd applied. 


Deflection 
in inches. 


Bemerks. 


specimen. 


Poonds. 

fll20 
2240 

13360 


Tons. 


I. 


1-958" X 0-963" 


0-5 
1-0 
1-5 


0-06) 

0-11 

0-21 


Permanent set at 
1-5 ton of 0-07 
inch. 
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No. of 


Dlmeiifllons. 


Span. 


Load applied. 


Deflection 
In laches. 

0-07 
0-13 
0-26J 


Bemarkfl. 


spcdmen. 


Pounds. 


Tons. 

0-6 

10 

1-6 

0-6 
1-0 
1-6 
2-0 
2-63 

0-6 
1-0 
1-6 
2-0 
2-67 

0-6 
1-0 
1-6 
2-0 
2-5 
3-0 


XL 


1-964" X 0-978" 
2-00" X 1-00" 


3'0" 


1120 
2240 

3360 


Permanent set at 
1-6 ton of 0-07 
inch. 


III. 


s-o" 


rll20 

2240 

' 3360 

4480 

,6891 


007 
0-16 
0-61 
2-30 


/Permanent set at 

1-0 ton of 0-03 

inch. 
] Specimen bent 
\ through 70°, 

but not broken; 

slight cracks 
^ visible. 


IV. 


2-06" X 1-06" 


3'0" 


ril20 
2240 
3360 
4480 

16980 


0-09 ^ 
0-16 
0-26 
1-69 
Break. 


Permanent set at 
1-0 ton of 0-02 
inch. 

Specimen broke at 
2-67 tons. 


V. 


2-00" X 1-00" 

1 


S'O" 


jll20 
2240 

/3360 

\4480 
6600 

|6720 


0-06 \ 

0-12 

0-17 

0-62 

1-79 

3-31 


Permanent set not 
noted. 
> Specimen bent 
through 64°,but 
did not break. 



The chemical analyses of the bars referred to in the foregoing 
table are as follows : — 

Bars Nos. I. and II. 









Per oent 


Carbon 


• • • 




0-260 


Silicon 


• •• 




0-086 


Sulphur 


• • • 




0-073 


Phosphorus 


• • • 




0-066 


Manganese 


• • • 




0-911 


Iron (by di£Eerence) 


• • • 


• •• 


... 98-616 



100-000 

Ultimate tensile strength = 31-2 tons per square inch. 
Ultimate elongation = 10-0 per oent. in 8 inches. 
Angle bent through (1 inch square) = 90^ 
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Bars Nos. III. and IY. 







Per cent 


Cttrbon 




0-265 


Silicon 




0-320 


Sulphur 




0-082 


Phosphorus 




0-042 


Manganese 




0-637 


Iron (by difference) 




98-654 



100-000 

Uitiinate tensile strength = 28*86 tons per square inch. 
Ultimate elongation = 22-5 per cent, in 2 inches. 
Contraction of area s= 22*0 per cent. 



Bar No. V. 






Percent 


Carbon 


0-415 


Silicon 


0187 


Sulphur 


0-067 


Phosphorus 


0-036 


Manganese 


0-511 


Iron (by difference) 


... 98-784 



100-000 

Ultimate tensile strength = 35-6 tons per square inch. 
Ultimate elongation = 15-6 per cent, in 2 inches. 
Angle bent through (1 inch square) = 85°. 

The chemical analyses of two specimens of cast-steel bars not 
submitted to a transverse test are as follows : — 





(«) 


W 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Carbon 


0*232 


0-237 


Silicon 


0-392 


0-187 


Sulphur 


0-045 ... . 


0*064 


Phosphorus 


0*046 


0-042 


Manganese 


0-504 


0-511 


Iron (by difference) ... 


98-782 


... 98-959 



100-000 



100*000 



Ultimate tensile strength (a) = 28*9, (6) = 28*2 tons per square 
inch. 

Ultimate elongation (a) = 21 per cent, in 8 inches, (6) = 35 per 
cent, in 2 inches. 

Angle bent through (1 inch square) (a) = 90°, (h) = 180°. 
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Chemical analysis of cast- steel brackets for sliding doors — 



Carbon 

Silioon 

Solplittr 

PhosplioruB 

Manganese... 

Iron (by difference) 



Per cent. 
0-488 
0-269 
0-085 
0-070 
0-421 

98-667 

100-000 



The ultimate tensile strength of this metal was 36*0 tons per 
sqnare inch, and the ultimate elongation was 15*7 per cent, in 
8 inches. (Test No. 268, Table No. 20.) 

The series of tests which follows on the transverse strength of 
cast-iron bars is but a selection from a number of tests made in 
different foundries, and covering a wide range of constructive 
practice. The material represented was used for bridge and jetty 
cylinders, bollards, machinery castings, various details in con- 
nection with bridge construction, penstock frames and doors, and 
the like. 

The variations shown are characteristic, but the general 
average indicates that the standard of strength and elasticity 
aimed at in the specification has been generally attained, and 
fairly represents good modem foundry practice in this class of 
wort 



TABLE No. 22. 

The Tkansversb Strength op Cast-IRQ^ Test-bars loaded 
AT THE Centre, on Supports 36 Inches apart. 

Nominal size of bar, 2 inches deep x 1 inch wide. 



Ho. 
of 


Actual dimensions of tsst-bsr 
as cast. Inches. 


Actual breaking 

load at centre. 

Pounds. 


DeflecUonat 
fractore. Indiesw 


EqnlTalent breaking 

load of 2" xi' 
bar calculated in 


Tcft 


Depth. 


Bnadth. 


the proportion of 
BD*. FOands. 


1 

2 
3 

4 


2-06 

208 

2-11 
206 


1-06 
1-07 
1-05 
107 


3046 
2934 
3203 
4278 


0-33 
0-30 
0-30 
0-35 


2715 

2540 1 
27441 
3770 



' Flaw on underside. 
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No. 

of 

Test. 


AoiiuJ disMiMions of test-bw 
u OMt Inches. 

Depth. firaidth. 


Actual bretUng 

loed at oentre. 

PoQiida. 


Defleetkn at 
fractura. Inches. 


EquiTalent breaklnc 

load Of 2^X1" 

bar calculated In 

the proportion of 

BD>. Pounds. 


5 


2-06 


1-06 


3875 


0-30 


3452 


6 


21 


11 


2329 


0-25 


19211 


7 


2-06 


1-07 


5734 


0-55 


5040 2 


8 


204 


102 


4726 


0-40 


4457 


9 


2-07 


1-09 


4300 


0-50 


3683 


10 


207 


1-10 


3472 


0-28 


29471 


11 


2-06 


108 


3516 


0-30 


30691 


12 


2-08 


1-06 


5465 


0-50 


4768 


13 


2-07 


1-07 


2822 


0-15 


24621 


14 


206 


1-08 


4009 


0-35 


3500 


15 


2-07 


1-06 


4054 


0-33 


3500 


16 


2-05 


1-06 


3584 


0-30 


3218 


17 


2-10 


1-07 


4278 


0-35 


3626 


18 


2-00 


1-00 


3940 


0-41 


3940 


19 


2-00 


1-00 


3800 


0-44 


3800 


20 


2-00 


1-00 


3780 


0-41 


3780 


21 


2-00 


1-00 


3830 


0-38 


3830 


22 


2-00 


1-00 


4490 


0-44 


4490 


23 


2-00 


1-00 


4320 


0-39 


4320 


24 


2-01 


1-06 


3113 


0-45 


2909 


25 


2-02 


1-00 


3875 


0-40 


3800 


26 


2-00 


1-00 


3300 


0-41 


3300 


27 


2-00 


1-00 


3390 


0-41 


3390 


28 


2-00 


1-00 


3290 


0-41 


3290 


29 


2-00 


100 


3150 


0-38 


3150 


30 


2-00 


1-00 


3140 


0-37 


3140 


81 


2-00 


1-00 


3160 


0-38 


3160 


32 


2-00 


1-00 


4010 


0-47 


4010 


33 


200 


1-00 


3820 


0-42 


3820 


34 


2-00 


1-00 


3390 


0-43 


3390 


35 


200 


1-00 


3550 


0-46 


3550 


36 


2-00 


1-00 


3360 


0-45 


3360 


37 


2-00 


1-00 


3820 


0-42 


3820 


38 


2-00 


1-00 


3640 


0-41 


3640 


39 


2-00 


1-00 


3710 


0-42 


3710 


40 


2-00 


103 


4050 


0-43 


3927 


41 


2-00 


1-00 


4210 


0-49 


4210 


42 


2-00 


1-03 


3490 


0-40 


3384 


43 


2-00 


l-OO 


3610 


0-43 


3610 


44 


2-00 


1-00 


3780 


0*41 


3780 


45 


2-00 


1-00 


3710 


0-45 


3710 


46 


200 


1-00 


3674 


0-43 


3674 


47 


2-00 


1-00 


3150 


0-35 


3150 


48 


2-00 


1-00 


3000 


0-29 


3000 



* Flaw on nndenide. 



Flaw on apper half. 
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No. 

of 

Test. 



49 
60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 



Actual dlmens 

MGMt. 


tons of tett-ber 
Inches. 

Breadth. 


Actual breaking 

load at centre. 

Foanda. 


1 

Deflection at 
firactnre. Inches. 

0-40 


Equivalent breaking 

load of a* xi" 

bar calculated in 


Depth. 


the proportion of 
BD". Pomids. 


2-00 


1-00 


3350 


3350 


2-00 


1-00 


3100 


0-30 


3100 


212 


1-07 


4233 


0-35 


3619 


2-06 


109 


3785 


0-30 


3274 


2-11 


1-05 


3248 


0-25 


2781 » 


2-07 


1-07 


4278 


0-35 


3736 


206 


1-07 


4188 


0-32 


3690 


2-12 


1-08 


4436 


0-40 


3664 


2-00 


1-00 


3303 


0-28 


3303 


2-00 


1-00 


3472 


0-30 


3472 


2-00 


1-00 


3610 


0-33 


3610 


2-00 


1-00 


3582 


0-36 


3682 


2-00 


1-00 


3680 


0-415 


3580 


2-00 


1-00 


3990 


0-454 


3990 


2-00 


1-00 


3200 


0-390 


3200 


2-00 


1-00 


3630 


0-416 


3530 


2-00 


1-00 


3889 


0-466 


3889 


2-00 


1-00 


3960 


0-460 


3960 


2-00 


1-00 


3580 


0-437 


3680 


2-00 


1-00 


3760 


0-465 


3760 


2-00 


1-00 


3640 


0-437 


3640 


2-00 


1-00 


3528 


0-375 


3528 


2-00 


1-00 


3696 


0-437 


3371 


2-00 


1-00 


4032 


0-437 


3371 


2-00 


1-00 


4032 


0-437 


3371 


2-00 


1-00 


3360 


0-437 


3360 


2-00 


1-00 


3628 


0-375 


3528 


200 


1-00 


3808 


0-437 


3808 


2-00 


100 


3684 


0-376 


3684 


200 


1-00 


3628 


0-376 


3528 


2-00 


1-00 


3360 


0-437 


3360 


2-00 


1-00 


3416 


0-376 


3416 


2-00 


1-00 


3584 


0-437 


3684 


2-00 


1-00 


3304 


0-376 


3304 


2-00 


1-00 


3584 


0-437 


3684 


2-00 


1-00 


3360 


0-375 


3360 


2-00 


100 


3426 


0-437 


3426 


2-00 


1-00 


3696 


0-375 


3696 


200 


1-00 


3864 


0-375 


3438 


2-00 


1-00 


3628 


0-376 


3528 


200 


1-00 


3684 


0-375 


3684 


2-00 


1-00 


3696 


0-500 


3472 


2-00 


1-00 


3192 


0-343 


2902 


2-00 


1-00 


3472 


0-406 


3270 « 



* Flaw on undenide. 



Beteet of No. 91. 
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No. of 



221 

222 
223 
224 
225 
226 



227 

228 

229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 

250 

251 
252 



Deacriptioo of 

CMttOg. 



i 



Roller ) 
oastingB ) 






Castinffs for 
maohinery 
Cast steel ^ 

CjlinderB for] 
hydranlio 



ramB 



»» 
If 

9f 
If 
>f 
>f 
f» 

FinioDB 

»» 
» 
>» 
t> 
Bevel pinions 

Wheels 
Olutohes 

9» 
»» 

Crank discs 



>» 



t StnfSng-box 
\ covers 



} 



Ultimate 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. Inch. 



ElongsUon 

in 8 inches. 

Percent. 



Elongation 

in 2 laches. 

Per cent. 



Angle 
through 
which test- 
piece was 

bent. 
Degrees. 



19 



1 

27-3 


■•• 


19-0 


60 


31-3 


••• 


19-0 


50 


33-5 


11-0 


••• 


45 


28-9 


••• 


28-0 


45 


29-1 


12-0 


■•• 


50 


27-3 


•• • 


19-0 


60 


32*9 


14-0 


••• 


50 


31-8 


130 


••• 


90 


34-2 


10-0 


••• 


90 


27-8 


20-0 a 


•• • 


90 


28-9 


21-0 


••• 


90 


28-2 


22-0 a 


••• 


90 


26-6 


••• 


15-0 


90 


29-6 


••• 


34-0 


164 


28-4 


••■ 


26-0 


155 


36-0 


••• 


21-0 


73 


33-0 


••• 


25-0 


85 


34-7 


••• 


27-0 


90 


28-2 


« • • 


35-0 


180 


35-6 


•• • 


160 


85 


34-2 


• t • 


12-0 


60 


31*6 


#•• 


8-8 


55 


82-2 


••• 


12-0 » 


••• 


36-4 


••• 


22-0 


83 


30-2 


••• 


12-0 


78 


32-0 


••• 


17-0 


74 


32-9 


■ • • 


18-0 


68 


28-2 


. • • 


36-0 


164 


29-6 


••• 


34-0 


73 


31-6 


••• 


31-0 


180 


31-4 


•• • 


29-0 


180 


29-0 


•• • 


30-0 


180 



Remarks. 



Sound 



99 



Broke 
Sound 



I* 



Broke 
Sound 



II 

II 

II 

•I 

II 

II 
Broke 

•I 
Sound 

99 
99 

19 
••• 
• •• 

Broke 

II 

II 

19 
99 

II 

99 

Sound 



> These cylinden are referred to on p. 415. 
' Extension on 6 inches. 
' Be-test of No. 242. 
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No. of 
test. 



253 

254 
255 
256 
267 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 

267 

268 
269 



270 
271 
272 



273 

274 
276 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
286 
286 
287 

288 



Description of 

GMtlOg. 



rSundry Binalll 
I castings / 



f Brackets for \ 
Isliding doors/ 



>9 



♦» 



Orucibleoast-^ 
steel wheels 
for bogie 

IwaggoDs to 
carry 50-toii 
loads 

Pinion 



» 

9) 
)* 
9» 

Bevel wheel 

Banning wheel 
Curb ring 

19 
99 

Sundry cast-i 
ingsforvari- 
ouB purposes] 



UlUntato 
tensile 
strength. 
Tons per 
sq. inch. 



31-3 

27-0 
32-2 
29*2 
29-6 
31-2 
33-8 
32-6 
28-9 
33-9 
33-0 
29-6 
33-9 
27-0 

30'5 

36-0 
29-8 



35-0 
390 
36-5 



32-6 

31-6 
31-4 
34-0 
33-0 
32-0 
29-7 
33-0 
33-8 
39-0 
34-8 
35-6 
35-0 
37-0 
320 

27-6 







Angle 




BlongAtlon 


Elongation 


throngh 

which tesu 

piece was 

bent. 




in 8 inches. 


In 2 inches. 




Percent. 


Percent. 








Degrees. 




1 
1 

28-0 


•■• 


57 


Broke 


13-5 


••• 


51 


Sonnd 


••• 


16-0 


45 


99 


25-0 


••• 


50 


99 


••• 


28-0 


86 


99 


11-0 


•• • 


75 


Broke 


11-5 


•• • 


115 


99 
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CHAPTER II. 



ROLLED SECTIONS IN STEEL AND THEIR MECHANICAL ELE- 
MENTS^ WITH GENERAL REMARKS ON THEIR USES AND 
COMBINATIONS. 

Angles —Equal-legged— Unequal-legged — Roimd-b«icked — A oute-angled— Obtose- 
angled — ^Bulb-angles — British standard sections — Table of the prindpal 
meobanical elements of equal-legged angles ; of unequal-legged angles — ^Teee 
— BritiDb standard sections— Bulb tees — Table of the principal mechanical 
elements of ordinary tees; of bulb tees — BoUed joists—General remarks 
— ^Proportions of web and flange thicknesses — Standards of proportion — 
British standard sections— Table of the principal mechanical elements of 
rolled joLstB — Channels — Standards of proportions — British standai^ sections — 
Table of the principal mechanical elements of channels — ^Zed angles — General 
remarks — British standard sections — ^Table of the principal mechanical 
elements of Zed angles — Other forms of sections— Plates— Bars— Flats. 

It is proposed in this chapter to give a short descriptiou of the 
principal rolled sections in steel commonly used in ordinary 
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riveted constraction, with tables of their principal mechanical 
elements, and some practical remarks on their use. 

Angles. — The angle-steel, or, to use the older nomenclature, the 
angle-iron, is perhaps the most commonly in use among all those 
sections of material which go to make up riveted work. It may 
be "equal-legged," as in Fig. 7, or "unequal-legged," as in Fig. 8. 
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The equal-legged angle in its ordinary form has a rectangular 
outline with a square comer on the outside, the interior faces 
being sometimes slightly tapered with a connecting round in the 
inner comer, and the edges rounded off to a quadrant of small 
radius. 

These tapers and the radii of the roundings are not quite the 
same in all section books, varying with the shape of the rolls of 
the respective makers, although proposals for the adoption of a 
uniform standard in this as in other sections have not been 
wanting. 

These proposals have now assumed a definite form in this 
country, by the issue of the " British Standard Sections," compiled 
under the direction of the Engineering Standards Committee in 
1904, and to these sections the attention of the student is directed ; 
and in the work entitled '' Properties of British Standard Sections " 
will be found the standard sizes, thicknesses, slopes of taper, and 
radii of connecting curves, together with tables of the mechanical 
elements of the standard sections. 

The unequal-legged angle presents the same general character- 
istics, while its name speaks for itself. Both the equal- and 
unequal-legged section is, in the British standard section, of 
uniform thickness, without taper. 

Variations from these forms are found in the acute-angled 
angle and the obtuse-angled angle, used where oblique connections 
of riveted work have to be made. The use of acute-angled angles 
is attended sometimes with the difficulty of getting the rivets into 
the acute angle, which must be borne in mind in these cases, it 
being sometimes necessary, if the angle of connection is very 
acute, to use a bent plate of sufficient dimen- 
sions in lieu of an angle. 

Both equal- and unequal-legged angles 
are also rolled with a round back, as in Fig. 9. 
They are most commonly used to efTect the 
splice in the main angles of plate or lattice 
girders, an example of which is given in Fig. 
101, the round back of the connecting angle FiqTsT 

fitting into the interior rounding of the main 
angles to be spliced. This method of splicing the main angles of a 
riveted plate girder is the one most commonly adopted, and leads 
to the consideration of the net sectional area of the angles to be 
spliced, the corresponding thickness of the angle *' cover," which 
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must necessarily be greater than that of the main angles, and as 
a consequence the spaces left for the rivets, their heads, and the 
amount of metal left outside them. 

When, however, angles are used for ties or struts, either 
siuglj or in pairs, as in roof trusses, it becomes a simple matter 
to splice each 1^ of the angle with a flat of suitable width and 
thickness. 

Another variation in the equal- or unequal-legged angle is that 
in which the legs are rolled of equal thickness without taper, and 
the edges and comers, both internal and external, are square and 
sharp. This, however, is usually considered a special section, 
and not frequently adopted in ordinary riveted work. 

A section of angle-iron used frequently in the frames of ship 
or caisson work, as beams subject to transverse stress, is the so- 

called bulb-angle, shown in Fig. 10. This angle is 

^ Yi^^^Yiv usually unequal-legged, the object of the bulb being 

to increase the moment of inertia of the beam in 
the plane of its greatest depth as a beam, while it 
also serves the purpose of thickeniug and rounding 
the edge of the angle where exposed to passing 
traffic, etc 

The bulb may be rolled on one side of the 

longest limb as shown, or on the opposite side. 

Fig. 10. The sectional area of the bulb varies slightly with 

different makers, but is standardized in the British 

standard section. 

According to the usual practice, the vertical limb or web with 
the bulb is made parallel, the taper being given to the other limb 
of the angle. In the British standard section of bulb-angle, both 
limbs are of uniform thickness, there being no taper. If the section 
be increased beyond a certain minimum thickness the dimensions 
of the sides are increased proportionately, while the bulb retains 
the same projection from the face of the web. 

The uses of angle-steels are multifarious. In addition to their 
primary function of connecting members of a structure in planes 
at right angles to one another, such as the web and flanges of a 
plate girder, or in oblique connections, they are also found used 
to a great extent either as beams, struts, or ties. As beams we 
find them in purlins to roofs, as secondary beams in a variety 
of structures, in the framing to sides of corrugated iron sheds, 
and the like. As struts they are employed in the members of 
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lattice girders, in the compression members of roof principals, 
and as secondary bracing where some lateral stifiness is required 
in a number of cases. As ties they appear more or less suc- 
cessfully in the tension members of light trusses, but their 
effective use in tension is somewhat qualified by the necessity of 
securing them in many cases by one leg only. This remark also 
applies under similar conditions to their use as struts. In this 
latter capacity they will be further referred to in the chapter on 
columns. 

The selection of the dimensions and scantlings of angles will 
be determined by a variety of considerations depending on the use 
to which they are put. As connecting members simply we shall 
find their dimensions ruled to a large extent by the size of rivets 
employed, the bearing stress allowed, and so on ; as beams, by their 
moment of inertia; as struts, by their least radius of gyration. 
But in most cases considerations of rivet spacing in connections, 
etc., will be ruling factors in the design ; and the young draughts- 
man will in this, as in so many other cases, be wise in drawing all 
doubtful details full size, or to a large scale, before he finally 
determines his section. 

The following tables give the dimensions, weight per foot run, 
sectional area, moments of inertia, and least radii of gyration for 
equal-legged, unequal-legged, and bulb-angles in steel : — 



TABLE No. 23. 

The Peinoipal Mechanical Elements of Equal-legged Angles ^ 

(See Fig. 7). 



Secstfon. 
Equal-lagged anglea. 


Area in 
•q. incbei. 


Weight in 

lbs. per foot 

Uneal. 


Approximate 
moment of 

inertia about 

axis a— &, 

Fig. 7. 


Approximate 

least radina 

of gyration, 

axiao-^l. 


Distance of 
axi8€i-&ftom 
farthest edge 

of section. 
Inches. 


8" X 8" X 1" 

8" X 8" X r 

8" X 8" X f 
8" X 8" X 1" 
8" X 8" X f 
1" X 7" X 1" 


15-00 
13-23 
11-44 
9-61 
7-75 
1300 


51-00 
44-98 
38-89 
32-67 
26-35 
44-20 


88-98 
79-46 
70-04 
59-80 
48-65 
58-16 


1-56 

• •• 

1-57 
••• 

1-58 
1-86 


5-63 
5-68 
5-72 
5-77 
5-87 
4-89 



' In this and the following tables the effects of taper and of the circnlar cnnrea 
oonneoting memben are ignored. The values are therefore approximate, bnt of 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 
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Scctton* 
Eqiul-legged anglefl. 



7"X 

7" 



7" 
I' 

7W 



I' 






I' 



in 



xl 



f» 



V it'' 



7"X 
X 7"X 
7" X 7" X 
7" X 7" X 
6" X 6" X 
6" X 6" X 
6" X 6" X i 
6" X 6" X f' 
6" X 6" X f ' 

61" X 6i" X 

Si" X 61" 

5|" X 6|" X , 

6|" X 6|" X I' 

6" X 6* X r 

6" X 6" X I" 

6" X 6" X r 

4" X 4" X a 

4|" X 4" X f 

4" xrxf 

4" X 4" X I" 
4" X 4" X V^" 
4" X 4" X f 

3i" X 31" X r 

3|" X 3?" X i" 
4" X 3i" X 3l" 

Si" X Si" X f 

3i" X Si" X f 

3|" X Si" X X" 

3i" X 3i" X f 

3" X 3* X f 

S" X 3" X ^'' 

3" X 8" X f 

2f X 2f " X f 

2|" X 2|" X ^" 

2'" y 2^" y *" 

2I" X 4" X ^" 

2|" X 2|" 



« X 2i" X r 
21" >^ 2|" ■ 

2*x 2'^ 

2" X 2" X 17 

1 3W V 1 3" v 5 " 
*4 -^ *4 -^ Te 



xf' 



Area in 
■q. Inches. 



11-48 
9-94 
8-36 
6-75 

11-00 
9-73 
8-44 
7-11 
6-75 
8-86 
7-69 
6-48 
6-25 
6-94 
6-86 
4-76 
6-23 
4*25 
3-76 
3-23 
4-61 
3-75 
3-31 
2-86 
3-98 
3-25 
2-87 
2-48 
3-00 
2-65 
2-30 
2-76 
2-43 
211 
2-60 
2-21 
1-92 
2-00 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



73 
47 
•56 
31 
36 
15 



1-00 



Weight in 

lbs. perlbot 

UneaL 



39-05 

33-79 

28-42 

22-96 

37-40 

83-10 

28*69 

24-17 

19-55 

30-12 

26-14 

22-05 

17-86 

23-59 

19-92 

16-16 

17-80 

14-45 

12-74 

11-00 

15-67 

12-76 

11-26 

9-72 

13-55 

11-06 

9-76 

8-46 

10-20 

9-02 

7-82 

9-36 

8-27 

7-17 

8-60 

7-63 

6-53 

6-79 

5-90 

4-98 

6-26 

4-46 

4-62 

3-92 

3-39 



Approximate 
moment of 

inertia abom 

asis a — b. 

Fig. 7. 



62-10 

46-86 

39-14 

32-00 

36-46 

31-88 

28-12 

2411 

19-90 

24-07 

21-32 

18-03 

16-19 

16-75 

13-56 

11-24 

9-72 

8-00 

7-18 

6-27 

6-65 

6-56 

4-96 

4-35 

4-32 

3-64 

3-24 

2-88 

2-85 

2-68 

2-26 

2-22 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



•99 
•75 
•67 
•61 
•33 
•11 
0-98 
0-85 
0-70 
0-61 
0-48 
0-42 
0-27 



Approximate 

least radios 

of gyration, 

axiso— d. 



1-37 

#•• 

1-38 
1-18 

••• 
1-19 

••• 

1-20 
1-06 



••• 



1-08 
0-98 

••• 

1-00 
0-87 

••• 

••• 

0-88 
0-78 



0-79 
0-68 



0-69 
0-64 

0'*65 
0-58 

o'59 
0-53 

0-54 
0-49 

060 
0-44 
0-45 
0-39 
0-40 
0-34 



Distance of 
axis 0^-4 from 
farthest edge 

of section. 
Inches. 



4-93 
4-98 
6-02 
5-06 
4-13 
4-18 
4-22 
4-27 
4-31 
3-81 
3-85 
3-90 
3-94 
3*48 
8-62 
3-56 
3-14 
319 
3-21 
3-23 
2-77 
2-81 
2-84 
2-86 
2-40 
2-44 
2-46 
2-48 
2-25 
2-28 
2-30 
2-07 
2-09 
211 
1-87 
1-90 
1-92 
1-71 
1-74 
1-76 
1-56 
1-57 
1-36 
1-38 
1-20 
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SeotloD. 
Bqmi hmged mglae. 


Area in 
•q. Inches. 


Weight In 

Um. per foot 

UnaiL 


Approximate 
moment of 

inertia about 

axis a— 6, 

Fig. T. 


Approximate 
least radius 
of gyration. 


Distance of 
axis 0^-6 ftom 
fkrthest edge 

of ssotlon. 
Inches. 


If X If X f 
ll" V ll" X ~ 

l|" X l|" X 1" 
If X If X f 
l|" X If X f 

r X 1" X f 

1" X 1" X 1" 

3W V, S'f V, iw 

4 A :f A g 


0-81 
0-84 
0-69 
0-56 
0-29 
0-44 
0-23 
0-17 


2-76 i 0-23 
2-86 ; 0-16 
2-34 0-14 
1-91 0-077 
0-98 0-044 
1-49 0-037 
0-78 0-022 
0-58 0-008 


0-34 
0-30 
0-30 
0-24 
0-24 
0-19 
019 
0-15 


1-22 
1-01 
1-03 
0-85 
0-89 
0-66 
0-70 
0-51 



TABLE No. 24. 

The PRiNciPAii Mechanical Elements of Unequal-leoged 

Angles (See Fig. 8). 



Section. 
Uneqnal-legged angles. 



u" X 31" X f 

ir X 3" X f 

10" X 3f X f 
9" X 3i" X f 
8" X 4i" X I" 
8" X 41" X I" 
8" X 4f X f 

8" X 3|" X r 

8" X 3|" X I" 

8" X 3'' X r 

8" X 3" X f 
7f X 8" X f 
7f X 3" X f 

7" X 4" X f 

7" X 4" X r 

7" X 4" X I" 
7" X 31" X f 
7" X 8|" X f 
7" X 3* X f 
7" X 3" X I" 

7" X 3" X r 

6|" X 4i" X f 
6i"x4|"xf 
6|" X 4i" x f 
6|" X 4" X f 



Area in 
sq. inches. 


Weight in 

Ihs. per Ibot 

lineal. 

28-90 


8-50 


6-75 


22-96 


6-50 


22-10 


6-00 


20-40 


8-81 


29-96 


7-42 


25-23 


6-00 


20-40 


6-80 


2311 


5-50 


18-70 


6-48 


22-05 


5-25 


17-85 


6-17 


20-98 


6-00 


17-00 


7-69 


26-14 


6-48 


22-05 


5-25 


17-85 


6-17 


20-98 


5-00 


17-00 


6-86 


19-92 


4-75 


16-15 


3-61 


12-27 


6-41 


22-05 


5-25 


17-85 


3-98 


13-55 


617 


20-98 



Approximate 
moment of 

Inertia ahout 

axis a — fr. 

Fig. 8. 



160-0 
78-6 
63-5 
48-0 
57-1 
48-6 
39-8 
42-6 
33-5 
40-2 
32-6 
33-7 
27-6 
37-87 
32-24 
26-62 
30-73 
25-33 
27-9 
22-9 
17-6 
27-56 
23-49 
17-68 
26-36 



Approximate 

lesstradinsof 

gyration about 

axise— d. 



0-94 
0-81 
0-92 
0-90 
0-96 
0-96 
0-96 
0-73 
0-73 
0-73 
0-73 
0-71 
0-71 
0-86 
0-86 
0-86 
0-76 
0-75 
0-76 
0-76 
0-77 
0-95 
0-96 
0-96 
0-84 



Distance of 

axis a — bfrvm 

farthest edge 

of section. 

Inches. 



8-19 
6-47 
6-10 
5-56 
5-16 
5-21 
6-26 
4-96 
5-02 
4-84 
4-89 
4-57 
4-62 
4-50 
4-54 
4-58 
4-43 
4-47 
4-30 
4-35 
4-40 
4*34 
4-38 
4-43 
4-26 
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6«ctloii. 
ITiMqiuI-tegged aoglei. 



6i" X 4" X f 

61" X 4" X r 

6i" X Si" X f • 

6|" X sj" X Y 

6i" X al" X I" 



Are* in 
•q. inohM. 



Weight til 

lbs. per foot 

Uneal. 



Approzlmftta 
moment of 

InertlftaboDt 

ftzla a—b. 

Fig. 8. 



Approximate 

leeet radius of 

gyntion about 

axiao— 4. 



6|" X 3^ X f 
6f X 3" X f 

e|" X 3" X r 

6^ X 6" X F 
6" X 6" X f 

6" X 6" X r 

6" X 4" X f 
6" X 4" X f 
6" X 4" X f 
6" X 3i" X f 
6" X 3|" X I" 
6" X 3f X fg" 
6" X 3^ X f 
6" X 3" X I" 
6" X 3" X f 
5J" X 4" X f 
5|" X 4" X I" 
5f X 4" X f 
5|" X 3f X f " 



&t" X 3|" X t 
6|" X S'' X f 
5|" X 3" X f 

M" X 3" X r 

5^ X 4|" X f 
5" X 4" X f 

5" X 4i" X r 

5" X 4^ X f 
6" X 4" X i" 

5" X 4" X r 

5" X 3i" X f 
5" X 3|" X I" 

6" X 3i" X r 

6" X 3^ X f 

5" X 3" X r 

5" X 3" X f 
4|"x4"xf 
4|" X 4" X f 
4|" X 4" X f 

4i" X 3f X r 



6-00 
3-80 
6-86 
4-75 
3-61 
6-65 
4-50 
3-42 
8-86 
7-69 
6*48 
6-94 
5-86 
4-76 
5-55 
4-50 
3-97 
6-23 
4-26 
3-23 
5-56 
4-50 
3-42 
5-23 
4-25 
3-23 
4-92 
4-00 
3-06 
6-66 
4-60 
3-42 
5-23 
4-25 
3-23 
4-92 
4-00 
3-05 
4*61 
3-76 
2-86 
4-92 
4-00 
3-05 
4*61 



17-00 
12-91 
19-92 
16-16 
12-27 
18-86 
15-30 
11-63 
30-12 
26-14 
22-05 
23-69 
19-92 
1615 
18-86 
15-30 
13-48 
17-80 
14-45 
11-00 
18-86 
15-30 
11-63 
17-80 
14-46 
11-00 
16-73 
13-60 
10-36 
18-86 
15-30 
11-63 
17-80 
14-45 
11-00 
16-73 
13-60 
10-36 
16-67 
12-75 
9-72 
16-73 
13-60 
10-36 
16-67 



21-42 

16-81 

24-99 

20-37 

16-16 

24-36 

18-75 

14-35 

30-13 

26-46 

22-68 

24-62 

21-26 

17-46 

20-18 

16-63 

14-74 

18-92 

16-68 

12-12 

16-37 

13-64 

10-61 

16-84 

18-04 

10-07 

14-91 

12-28 

9-53 

13-10 

10-88 

8-44 

12-65 

10-45 

8-12 

12*03 

10-02 

7-79 

11-36 

9-46 

7-31 

9-37 

7-87 

6-05 

8-83 



0-85 
0-86 
0-79 
0-80 
0-80 
0-78 
0-79 
0-79 
1-03 
1-04 
1-04 
0-87 
0-88 
0-88 
0-79 
0-80 
0-80 
0-76 
0-77 
0-77 
0-86 
0-87 
0-87 
0-79 
0-80 
0-80 
0-67 
0-68 
0-68 
0-89 
0-90 
0-90 
0-86 
0-86 
0-86 
0-76 
0-76 
0-76 
0-65 
0-66 
0-66 
0-80 
0-81 
0-81 
0-74 



Dlatanoe of 
azia a—b from 
Cwtheat edge 

of aectioB. 
Inches. 



4-30 
4-34 
4-15 
4-19 
4-24 
4-03 
4-08 
4-13 
4-04 
4-08 
4-13 
3-92 
3-96 
4-01 
3-87 
3-92 
3-94 
3-76 
3-81 
3-85 
3-67 
3-72 
3-78 
3-59 
3-63 
3-67 
3-49 
3-63 
8-67 
8-45 
3-50 
3-54 
3-38 
3-42 
3-46 
3-30 
3-34 
3-39 
3-21 
3-25 
8*29 
3-08 
3-13 
3-17 
301 
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Section. 
UnequAl-legged angles. 



Area in 
sq. inches. 



X* 



xf 

x|" 

\« 
l> 

i" 

H 

5W 






4i" X 3i" 
4i" X 3i" 
4i" X 3^ 5 
4|" X 3" 

4|" X 3" X , 
4i" X 2i" X 
4i" X 2i" X 
4* X Si' X I 
4" X 3|" X 
4" X 31" X f 
4" X 3^* X f 
4" X 3" X f 
4" X 3" X I" 
4" X 21" X f 
4" X 24" X I" 
8i" X 3" X I" 
3I" X 3" X I" 
3f X 2i" X f 
3|" X 2f X I" 
3|" X 2^" X f " 



3" X 2f X f 
3" X 2I" ^' i^" 



3" X 2|" X I" 

3" X 2" X V%" 
3" X 2" X f 
2?" X 21" X ^" 
2|" X 21" X i* 
2i" X 2" X -h" 
2i" X 2" X f 
21" X 1-" X 1" 

2* X 1^ X i* 
2" X l|" X I" 
2" X 1" X # 
If X If X i" 
If X U" X I" 
If X l|" X f 
l|" X If X I" 

tin .. i» .. iB 



i|" X i* X i' 

ll" X -" X ■^" 

1I" V i" V i" 

1" X I" X I" 

4 A a A 8 



3-76 
2-86 
4-30 
3-50 
2-67 
3-25 
2-48 
4-30 
3-50 
2-67 
3-98 
3-26 
2-48 
3-00 
2-30 
3-00 
2-30 
2-76 
2-11 
2-02 
1-70 
2-63 
2-02 
2-60 
1-92 
1-47 
1-19 
1-39 
1-13 
1-31 
1-06 
0-94 
0-88 
0-81 
0-63 
0-76 
0-39 
0-63 
0-33 
0-26 
0-25 
0-23 
0-20 
0-14 



Weight in 

lbs. per foot 

lineal. 



12-76 
9-72 

14-61 

11-90 
9-08 

11-05 
8-45 

14-61 

11-90 
9-08 

13-55 

11-05 
8-46 

10-20 
7-81 

10-20 
7-81 
9-35 
7-17 
6-85 
5-78 
8-93 
6-85 
8-50 
6-63 
4-98 
4-04 
4-72 
3-83 
4-45 
3-61 
3-19 
2-98 
2-76 
1-79 
2-55 
1-32 
2-13 
1-12 
0-88 
0-85 
0-78 
0-68 
0-47 



Approximate 
moment of 

inertia about 

axiso— &, 

Fig. 8. 



7-33 

5-71 

8-50 

7-02 

6-49 

6-63 

5-17 

6-36 

5-31 

4-16 

6-01 

5-03 

3-95 

4-72 

3-79 

3-45 

2-71 

3-25 

2-57 

2-46 

2-10 

2-16 

1-78 

209 

1-64 

1-32 

107 

0-82 

0-68 

0-79 

0-65 

0-46 

0-33 

0-31 

0-21 

021 

0-12 

0-13 

0-070 

0-040 

0-039 

0-028 

0-019 

0007 



Approximate 

least radlns of 

gyration about 

Axiso--d. 



0-75 
0-75 
0-65 
0-66 
0-66 
0-62 
0-62 
0-72 
0-73 
0-73 
0-64 
0-65 
0-65 
0-56 
0-66 

0-63 
0-63 
0-55 
0-55 
0-53 
0-53 
0-55 
0-55 
0-53 
0-53 
0-44 
0-44 
0-45 
0-45 
0-43 
0-43 
0-34 
0-35 
0-32 
0-25 
0-29 
0-29 
0-26 
0-26 
0-21 
0-20 
0-20 
0-16 
0-11 



Distance of 

axis a — bfrom 

liBirthest edge 

of section. 
Inches. 



3-05 
3-09 
2-91 
2-96 
3-00 
2-86 
2-90 
2-70 
2-75 
2-79 
2-63 
2-67 
2-71 
2-58 
2-62 
2-37 
2-42 
2-29 
2-33 
2-29 
2-32 
2-03 
2-08 
2-00 
204 
1-98 
2-01 
1-73 



1 

1 

1- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



•75 
-69 
•71 
•52 
-37 
•34 
-26 
■19 
•23 
•00 
1-04 
0-85 
0-83 
0-76 
0-67 
0-48 
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Fio. 11. 



Tees. — ^The tee-steel, or tee-iron, ranks perhaps next to the 
angle in general utility. Its general form is shown in Fig. 11. 

The proportions of top table to stem or web 
are very variable, and the error of misde- 
scription of the dimensions is one very fre- 
quently found on drawings, rectified, it may 
be, by dimensioning the members, but the 
young draughtsman will do well to remember 
that a 6" x 3'' tee is by no means the same 
thing as a 3" X 6" tee. He will probably 
ascertain this to his cost if he specifies the 
one in mistake for the other, in the absence 
of a figured section. The width of top table 
is the dimension first quoted. 
The top table and stem are usually both slightly tapered, and 
connected by roundings of small radius, the comers of the 
extremities of the limbs being sometimes rounded and sometimes 
square. A variation sometimes found is when the top table is of 
uniform thickness and the stem tapered, or vice versa. 

The British standard section of tee has the top table and the 
web tapered, the edges of the top table being rounded off beneath, 
while the edge of the web is squara 

Tees are commonly used as beams, as in the case of purlins, 
secondary bearers in fire-proof fioors, and the like. As struts they 
are a favourite section for the compression members of roof trusses 
of moderate span, lattice girders, etc., also as stiffeners to the webs 
of plate girders. As ties their use is more limited, there being 
some difficulty in making such an end connection as will effectively 
bring into play the whole cross-section of the metaL Tee struts 
will be further referred to in the chapter on columns. 

The proportions of tees to be adopted in any particular detail 
will, apart from the value of their moments of inertia when used 
as beams, or of their least radius of gyration when used as struts, 
be frequently ruled by the dimensions and spacing of their 
riveted or bolted connections. Thus, to take a familiar example, 
the tee stiffener to the web of a plate girder will require a width 
of top table or flange sufficient to take the rivets required in a 
joint of the web plating, which again will be ruled by the shearing 
stresses in the web, and the number and diameter of the rivets 
required. Or supposing, in the case, let us say, of a footbridge with 
timber floor secured to tee bearers by bolts or coach-screws, the 
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top table of the tee must be of width enough to receive screws or 
bolts of the diameter required, with (a) a sufficient amount of 
metal outside the hole, and {b) sufficient space between the stem 
and hole for the nut of the bolt or head of the coach-screw. Such 
elementary considerations may bear the aspect of truisms, but 
careful attention to points of detail such as these will always be 
found to characterize sound ironwork design. 

Bulb Tees. — ^A tee section with a bulb rolled on the lower 
extremity of the stem constitutes the useful section known as 
" bulb tee " or " deck beam." This section is 
used to a considerable extent in shipbuilding, 
and occasionally in purlins and similar beams. 
The moment of inertia is increased by the 
bulb, which also forms a finish to the lower 
edge of the stem, which is usually rolled with 
parallel sides, the top table or flange having 
a taper similar to the flange of a rolled joist 
The area of the bulb and relative thickness of 
stem and flange vary somewhat in different 
rolling mills, but are standaixiized in the 
British standard section. 

The following tables give the dimensions, 
sectional area, weight per foot run, greatest moment of inertia, 
position of centre of gravity, and least radius of g3nration, for 
ordinary tees and for bulb tees of average proportions of stem, 
flange, and bulbs. 




Fio. 12. 



TABLE No. 25. 

The Phincipal Mechanical Elements of Ordinabt Tees 

(See Fig. 11). 



Seotloo. 
OrdiiMnr teM. 
Tkblo X web. 


Area in 
eq.taieheB. 


Welgbtin 

lbe.per 

foot ran. 


Greatest 

moment of 

inertia abont 

axle a—b. 

Fig. 11. 


DiBtonoeof 

centre of 

graTity above 

lower edge. 


Approximate 
least radlna 
of gjrratlMi 
abont axis 


7" X V X f 

7" X 31" X r 

7" X si" X i' 

7" X 4" X TS 
r X 31" X f 

7" X 3|" X 1" 

6|" X 6|" X f 


7-31 
6-17 
6-00 
4-40 
6-94 
4-81 
919 


24-86 
20-98 
17-00 
14-97 
20-19 
16-36 
31-24 


6-12 
5-28 
4-30 
3-96 
3-83 
3-17 
3616 


2-63 
2-68 
2-72 
2-75 
2-40 
2-44 
4-61 


••• 
••• 
•.■ 

1-65 

... 
1-62 

. .• 
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Section. 
Ordinary teea. 
Table x web. 


Area In 
8q. Inches. 


Weight in 
lbs. per 
fooinin. 

26-30 


Greatest 

moment of 

Inertia about 

axis a~6. 

Fig. 11. 

31-06 


Distance of 
centre of 

lower edge. 

4-64 


Approximate 

least radius 

of gyration 

abont axis 

c-d. 


61" X 61" X r 

6|" X 61" X 1" 
61" X 6' X f 
61" X 6" X 1" 
61" X 6" X 1" 
6* X 5" X f 
6"x 6" X 1" 


7-73 


••■ 


6-25 


21-25 


25-70 


4-68 


1-50 


8-81 


29-96 


28-78 


4-28 


• at 


7-42 


25-23 


24-71 


4-33 


• • f 


6-00 


20-40 


20-36 


4-38 


1-50 


7-69 


26-14 


16-72 


3-59 


••• 


6-48 


22-05 


14-40 


3-63 


••• 


6" X 5" X f 
6" X 6" X 1" 
6" X 4" X 1" 


5-25 


17-85 


11-92 


3-68 


••• 


3-98 


13-55 


9-22 


3-72 


1-33 


6-86 


19-92 


7-53 


2-97 


••• 


6" X 4" X 1" 
6" X 4" X 1" 


4-75 


16-15 


6-20 


3-02 


••• 


3-61 


12-27 


4-91 


3-06 


1-34 


6" X 31" X f 
6" X 31" X 1" 


6-65 


18-86 


5-09 


2-72 


••• 


4-60 


15-30 


4-27 


2-67 


1-38 


6" X 31" X f " 
6" X 3'' X f 
6" X 3" X 1" 
6" X 3" X f 
5" X 4" X 1" 


3-42 


11-63 


3-34 


2-71 


1-38 


6-23 


17-80 


3-22 


2-26 


••• 


4-25 


14-45 


2-70 


2-31 


••• 


3-23 


11-00 


2-10 


2-35 


1-40 


6-23 


17-80 


7-14 


2-88 


••■ 


5" X 4" X 1" 
6" X 4" X 1" 


4-25 


14-45 


6-76 


2-93 


••• 


3-23 


11-00 


4-64 


2-97 


1-10 


6" X 31" X f 
6" X 81" X 1" 
5" X 31" X 1" 
5" X 8* X f 


4-92 


16-73 


4-82 


2-55 


■ • ■ 


4-00 


13-60 


4-00 


2-59 


• •• 


3-05 


10-36 


3-19 


2-64 


1-12 


4-61 


15-67 


3-06 


2-20 


•«• 


6" X 3" X 1" 
6" X 3" X 1" 


3-76 


12-75 


2-59 


2-25 


■ • • 


2-86 


9-72 


2-00 


2-29 


1-14 


6" X 21" X 1" 
6" X 21" X 1" 


3-60 


11-90 


1-51 


1-89 


• * • 


2-67 


9-08 


1-19 


1-94 


1-16 


41" X 41" X f" 
41" X 41" X 1" 
41" X 41" X 1" 
41" X 31" X 1" 
41" X 31" X ^" 
41" X 31" X f 
41" X 21" X f 
41" X 21" X ^" 

41" X 21" X r 

4" X 5" X 1" 

4" X 5" X r 


6-23 


17-80 


9-72 


3-14 


••• 


4-25 


14-45 


8-00 


349 


••• 


3-23 


11-00 


6-27 


3-23 


0-88 


3-76 


12-75 


3-92 


2-55 


••• 


3-31 


11-25 


3-51 


2-57 


••• 


2-86 


9-72 


3-07 


2-60 


0-90 


3-26 


11-05 


1-47 


1-83 


■•• 


2-87 


9-76 


1-32 


1-85 


•• • 


2-48 


8-45 


1-17 


1-88 


0-92 


4-25 


14-45 


10-45 


3-42 


•* • 


3-23 


11-00 


8-00 


3-46 


0-76 


4" X 41" X 1" 
4" X 41" X 1" 

4" X 4" X r 

4" X 4" X 1" 


4-00 


13-60 


7-80 


3-12 


••• 


3-06 


10-36 


6-08 


317 


0-80 


4-61 


15-67 


6-65 


2-77 


••• 


3-76 


12-75 


6-56 


2-81 


• •• 


4" X 4" X 1" 


2-86 


9-72 


4-20 


2-86 


0-82 
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Section. 
Ordinary tees. 
Table x web. 


Area In 
sq. iiictes. 


Weight in 

lbs. per 

foot ran. 


Greatest 

moment of 

Inenla about 

axis a — h. 

Fig. 11. 

3-81 


Distance of 

centra of 

gravity aboTe 

lower edge. 


Approximate 

least radius 

of gyration 

about axis 


4" X 31" X f 
4" X 31" X I'' 
4" X 31" X f 
4" X 3* X f 
4" X 3" X ^" 

4" X 3" X r 


3-60 


11-90 


2-50 


•« • 


3-09 
2-67 


10-61 
9-08 


3-41 
2-98 


2-52 
2-54 


0-86 


3-25 


11-05 


2-43 


2-17 


••• 


2-87 


9-76 


2-18 


2-19 


••• 


2-48 


8-46 


1-90 


2-22 


0-88 


4" X 21" X f 
4" X 21" X ^" 
4" X 21" X f 


3-00 


10-20 


1-42 


1-83 


• •• 


2-65 


9-02 


1-28 


1-85 


• •• 


2-30 


7-81 


1-13 


1-88 


0-90 


31" X 31" X f 
31" X 31" X y 
31" X 31" X f 
31" X 3* X f 
31" X 3" X ^" 
31" X 3" X f 


3-25 


1105 


3-64 


2-44 


•• • 


2-87 


9-76 


3-24 


2-46 


•• • 


2-48 


8-45 


2-80 


2-48 


0-72 


3-00 


10-20 


2-33 


2-12 


••• 


2-65 


9-02 


2-22 


2-14 


•« • 


2-30 


7-81 


1-84 


2-17 


0-74 


31" X 21" X H' 

31" X 21" X r 

gi« y 21." X — " 
3' X 3# X ^ 

3" X ^" X r 

3" X 3' X ,V' 

3" X 3" X r 


2-43 


8-27 


1-23 


1-82 


••• 


211 


7-17 


1-09 


1-84 


••• 


1-78 


6-04 


0-93 


1-86 


0-76 


2-65 


9-02 


3-08 


2-40 


••• 


2-30 


7-81 


2-71 


2-42 


0-60 


2-43 


8-27 


1-99 


2-09 


• • • 


2-11 


717 


1-76 


2-11 


• ■ • 


3" X 3" X A" 
3" X 21" X ^" 

3" X 21" X r 


1-78 


6-04 


1-50 


2-08 


0-62 


2-21 


7-53 


1-18 


1-77 


•• • 


1-92 


6-53 


1-04 


1-79 


••• 


3" X 2f X A" 
3" X If X f 


1-62 


5-51 


0-87 


1-82 


0-64 


1-65 


5-26 


0-23 


1-11 


•• • 


3" X If X ^" 
21" X 21" X 1" 

21" y 2i" V — " 

2|" X 2i" X 1* 
2|" X 21" X 1" 
21" X 21" X A" 
2|" X 21" X f 


1-31 


4-45 


0-20 


1-13 


0-68 


1-73 


5-90 


0-98 


1-74 


• . • 


1-47 


4-98 


0-84 


1-76 


••• 


119 


4-04 


0-68 


1-78 


0-50 


1-56 


5-26 


0-65 


1-53 


••• 


1-31 


4-45 


0-59 


1-57 


••• 


1-06 


3-61 


0-49 


1-61 


0-46 


2* X 2" X f 


1-36 


4-62 


0-42 


1-36 


• • • 


2" X 2" X A" 
2" X 2" X f 


1-16 


3-92 


0-39 


1-41 


••• 


0-94 


319 


0-33 


1-46 


0-41 


r X If X f 
2" X If X A" 
2" X If X ¥ 
2" X If X 1" 
2" X If X A" 
If X If X f 
If X If X A" 
If X 2* X f 


117 


3-98 


0-20 


1-04 


•• • 


l-OO 


3-39 


0-18 


1-06 


. • • 


0-81 


2-76 


0*15 


1-08 


0-40 


0-75 


2-55 


0-09 


0-92 


• t • 


0-67 


1-96 


0-07 


0-94 


0-40 


0-81 


2-76 


0-24 


1-22 


••• 


0-62 


2-11 


0-20 


1-23 


0-36 


0-81 


2-76 


0-31 


1-33 


•• • 
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Ordlnarj t«e«. 
Table X web. 


Ana la 
•q. laohM. 


Weight in 

lbs. per 

fboiiun. 


Qraeteet 

momeDtof 

Inertia about 

axiso-^. 

Fig. 11. 


DiManoeof 

centre of 

gravity above 

lower edge. 


▲pprozlniate 

leaatradina 

ofgTratioa 

aboQtazis 


If X 2" X A" 
l|" X U" X i" 

If X If X y 

If X If X f 
If X l|" X A" 

r X 1" X A* 

1" X 1" X f 


0-62 
0-69 
0-53 
0-66 
0-45 
0-34 
0-23 


211 
2-34 
1-79 
1-90 
1-53 
116 
0-78 


0-26 
0-12 
0-11 
0-07 
0-06 
0-03 
0-02 


1-36 
1-03 
1-06 
0-86 
0-88 
0-67 
0-71 


0-29 

0-'30 

■•■ 
0-24 

o-'io 



TABLE No. 26. 
The Principal Mechanical Elements of Bulb Tees 

(See Fig. 12). 



Depth X table X thick- 

neie of web and 

table. 



12" X 6i" X W 
lU" X 61" X iS" 

ir X 6" X ^ 

10" X 6" X X" 



10" X 6' 
9" X 6J" X 



9"X 



8|" X 5i" X^" 



8^ 



8" X 5'' X ^" 




Area Id 
eq. iadiee. 



11-67 
10-02 
9-07 
8-33 
7-43 
6-70 
6-33 
6-70 
6-91 
6-32 
4-68 
2-46 
1-71 



Weight In 

ibe. per 

ibot lineal. 



Oreateet 

moment of 

inertia about 

axle a— b. 

Fig. la. 



1 




39-68 


202-2 


34-07 


164-4 


30-84 


161-7 


28-33 


120-0 


26-26 


80-2 


22-78 


76-6 


21-62 


64-6 


22-78 


66-3 


20-10 


61-2 


18-10 


34-3 


16-91 


20-4 


8-36 


10-0 


6-81 


2-2 



Diatanoeof 

axiaa-b 

ftomikrtheit 

edge of 

section. 



6-80 
6-30 
6-07 
6-72 
6-21 
6-06 
4-90 
4-86 
4-67 
4-26 
3-63 
3-16 
1-86 



Approximate 

leeatradtoB 

of gyration 

about axis 

e-d. 



1-07 

1-07 
0-99 
0-99 
0-91 
0-86 
0-86 
0-92 
0-82 
0-82 
0-74 
0-66 
0-49 



Soiled Joiftfl. — This well-known, most useful; and deservedly 
popular section is shown in Fig. 13. 

The web is most commonly rolled with parallel sides, the 
flanges being tapered, and connected to the web with roundings in 
the internal comers. The proportion of web thickness to flange 
thickness, the amount of taper on the latter, the radii of the 
roundings, have been, as in other sections, variable with different 
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makers. These proportions exert some influence on the precise 
values of the moments of inertia and resistance, and the manu- 
facturers of this section frequently give in 
their trade catalogues the mechanical ele- 
ments and exact proportions of the sec- 
tions rolled by them. This course is com- 
mendable in preference to the compilation 
of tables of strengths in which the data of 
the calculations are absent. 

In the British standard section the 
thickness of web and flanges, the taper 
of the latter, and the radii of the con- 
necting curves, are all standardized, and 
the mechanical elements of the standard 
section vrill be found in the publication 
previously referred to. 

The depths of this section as usually found in the market 
range from 3 inches to 24 inches, and the width of flange from 
1^ inch to 8 inches. 

This width of flange has recently been exceeded in continental 
rolling mills, and the section thus produced offers considerable 
advantages in column design owing to the increase of the least 
radius of gyration, and in the arrangement of details in connections, 
where the additional space afforded is often very convenient. 
Notwithstanding the width of flange the section can be very 
cleanly rolled, right out to the edge of the flange, and straight and 
true in its length. 

The proportions of depth and width require careful con- 
sideration when selection is being made of a section suitable for 
the purpose in view. The economy of this section as regards 
riveting, and the facility with which, aided by the table of strengths 
obligingly furnished by the manufacturer, the selection of a 
section for strength can be made, undoubtedly contribute to the 
favour in which the rolled joist is held. It is questionable, 
however, as a matter of taste, how far the indiscriminate use of 
the section, especially in the largest sizes, contributes to the 
artistic appearance, if it may be so called, of well-designed 
ironwork, and it must be confessed that economy of both cost 
in manufacture and painstaking in design are frequently attained 
at the expense of appearances. It is to be feared, however, that 
any regard for appearances in structural steelwork, if it implies 
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any increase in cost, real or imaginary, will in these competitive 
days be regarded by many as an economic heresy. 

No universally recognized standard of proportion of the flanges 
and web of rolled joists had, up to a recent period, been arrived at 
by manufacturers. Published lists of sections show considerable 
variation in the proportion of web thickness to flange width, of 
web thickness to height of joist, of mean thickness of flange as 
compared with width, or with height of joist. The thickness of 
web i3 found to range between seven and twelve hundredths of 
the flange width in joiats of 2>\ inches width of flange and upwards, 
and may be taken to average about eight hundredths. In joists 
under Z\ inches in flange width the web will average about one- 
tenth of flange width. The mean thickness of flange is equally 
variable, and will be found to range between five and nine 
hundredths of the height of joist in joists above 6 inches high. 
In shallower joists the mean flange thickness will range from eight 
to twelve hundredths. 

The maximum moment of inertia of the cross-section will 
increase in value per unit of area as the web becomes thinner, 
but the student need not be reminded that the moment of inertia 
is not the only standard of the ultimate actual strength of the 
joist. Apart from the practical requirements of the rolling mill 
the web must be thick enough not only to withstand the usual 
web stresses, but also to resist the effects of corrosion, and to 
assist the top flange to resist the buckling tendency under com- 
pression which is found in practice to limit the strength of the 
joist when not supported laterally, the compression flange under 
these conditions usually failing by lateral flexure before the full 
tensile resistance of the metal in the lower flange has been 
attained. 

Within the usual limits of variation of web thickness as rolled 
by different manufacturers, the maximum value of the moment of 
inertia compared with the total sectional area or weight per foot 
run will be attained when the flange thickness is from nine to ten 
hundredths of the height of the girder, but the economic efGiciency 
is practically equally as great between the limits of six and 
twelve hun(kedths, and the lower value of flange thickness is the 
one more usually found in joists above 6 inches in height. 

The following table is based upon an assumed web thickness of 
008 (width of flange) in all joists above 3J inches wide, and 010 
(width of flange) in joists under that width. The values of the 
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moments of inertia (taken about the axis a — h) are given for 
varying proportions of flange thickness, and these will be found to 
cover the variations usually found in practice. The radii of 
gyration (for use in column and strut design) are given about the 
axes a — h and c — d respectively. 



TABLE No. 27. 

The Principal Mechanical Elements of Solled Joists. 

(See Rg. 13.) 



1*8 


Sectfcm of Joist. 


Area In 
■qiure 
InclMa. 


Wdgbt 

inlbi. 

per foot 

nm. 


Moment of 

inertU 

abont the 

axle a— ^. 

Fig. 13. 


Bidilof 
Axis 


gyration. 
Azia 


Diataaoeof 

axlsa— bftom 

ikxtheBtedge 

of section. 


El 










a— ». 


o-A 




0-06 


20" X 71" 


26-8 


88 


1646-4 


7-92 


1-60 


10-00 


0-06 


n w 


28-56 


97 


1864-8 


8-08 


1-72 


99 


0-06 


19f X 71" 


24*59 


84 


1530-0 


7-85 


1-60 


9-87 


0-06 


•» 9» 


27-25 


93 


1735-8 


7-99 


1-66 


99 


.0-05 


18" X 7" 


21-67 


74 


1120-2 


7-20 


1-50 


9-00 


0-06 


*« f« 


23-99 


81 


1268-8 


7-27 


1-60 


99 


0-06 


17f X 6f 


20-57 


70 


1029-2 


7-09 


1-49 


8-87 


0-06 


f9 9» 


22-80 


78 


1165-7 


7-11 


1-55 


99 


0-05 


16" X 6" 


16-51 


56 


674-3 


6-38 


1-22 


8-00 


0-06 


f* 99 


18-27 


62 


763-8 


6-40 


1-25 


99 


0-05 


16" X 6" 


13-76 


46 


561-9 


6-42 


1-10 


8-00 


0-06 


99 99 


16-23 


52 


636-5 


6-46 


1-14 


99 


0-06 


15f" X 64" 


16-55 


56 


656-4 


6-30 


1-35 


7-87 


0-06 


99 99 


18-35 


62 


743-7 


6-37 


1-41 


99 


0-05 


15" X 6" 


15-48 


53 


555-6 


5-98 


1-30 


7-50 


007 


99 99 


18-79 


64 


700-0 


6-10 


1-35 


99 


0-05 


16" X 61" 


14-19 


48 


509-3 


5-97 


1-21 


7-50 


0-07 


9 

99 99 


17-22 


58 


641-7 


6-10 


1-26 


99 


0-05 


16" X 6" 


12-90 


44 


463-0 


5-98 


1-00 


7-50 


0-06 


99 99 


14-28 


49 


524-5 


6-05 


1-04 


99 


0-05 


14" X 6" 


14-45 


49 


451-8 


5-62 


1-30 


7-00 


0-06 


>9 99 


15-99 


54 


511-7 


5-65 


1-35 


99 


0-05 


14" X 54" 


13-24 


45 


414-1 


5-60 


1-21 


7-00 


0-06 


3p 

99 99 


14-66 


50 


469-0 


5-64 


1-26 


99 


0-05 


13" X 6" 


11-18 


38 


301-4 


5-18 


110 


6-50 


0-06 


99 99 


12-37 


42 


341-4 


5-24 


114 


99 


0-06 


12" X 6i" 


14-85 


51 


349-1 


4-84 


1-49 


6-00 


0-07 


^0 
99 99 


16-29 


55 


388-3 


4-88 


1-54 


99 


0-06 


12" X 6" 


13-71 


47 


322-2 


4-85 


1-35 


6-00 


0-08 


99 99 


16-36 


56 


392-8 


4-92 


1-40 


99 
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^ 


Section of Jolflt. 


Ana In 

■qoare 

Inohet. 


Waicht 

inlba. 

per foot 

nn. 


Iffoment of 

ln«rtU 

*bont the 

aziea--». 

Fig. 13. 


fUdliofi 


nrntion. 

Axis 


DIflUnoeof 

axis a— b from 

fartbeetedge 

ofieotkHi. 


E" 










a— 5. 


e-d. 




0-06 


12" X 5i" 


12-66 


43 


296-4 


4-86 


1-26 


6-00 


0-08 


»» »» 


14-99 


61 


369-9 


4-90 


1-33 


99 


0-06 


12" X 6" 


10-32 


36 


2371 


4-80 


1-10 


6-00 


0-06 


»l f» 


11-42 


381 


268-6 


4-85 


1-16 


99 


0-07 


lOj" X 5" 


10-96 


37 


200-1 


4-27 


1-18 


6-26 


0-08 


»» »» 


11-93 


41 


219-3 


4-29 


1-21 


99 


0-05 


lOJ" X 4|" 


8-37 


281 

31 

38| 


140-3 


4-08 


1-04 


6125 


0-06 


99 99 


9-26 


169-0 


4-17 


1-09 


99 


0-06 


10" X 6" 


11-42 


186-6 


4-04 


1-38 


6-00 


0-08 


99 9> 


13-63 


46-6 


227-3 


4-08 


1-46 


99 


0-06 


10" X 5" 


8-60 


29 


137-2 


3-99 


1-10 


6-00 


0-08 


»9 99 


11-36 


381 


189-4 


4-08 


1-21 


99 


0-06 


10" X 4J" 


8-67 


29 


139-8 


4-03 


1-03 


6-00 


0-08 


99 99 


10-22 


36 


170-6 


4-08 


1-09 


99 


0-06 


9i" X 4J" 


812 


271 


119-6 


3-88 


1-03 


4-76 


0-08 


99 99 


9-70 


33 


145-8 


3-90 


1-09 


99 


0-06 


9f X 4" 


7-04 


24 


98-4 


3-74 


0-91 


4-625 


0-08 


99 99 


8-40 


281 


119-9 


3-78 


0-96 


99 


0-07 


9" X 7" 


13-16 


176-4 


3-66 


1-66 


4-50 


0-09 


99 99 


16-47 


209-6 


3-68 


1-73 


99 


0-06 


9" X 5i" 


9-40 


32 


124-6 


3-64 


1-26 


4-50 


0-08 


99 99 


11-24 


38 


161-9 


3-68 


1-33 


99 


0-06 


9" X 4" 


6-84 


231 


90-6 


3-64 


0-92 


4-60 


0-08 


99 99 


8-18 


28 


110-6 


3-67 


1-08 


99 


0-06 


9" X 3" 


6-61 


19 


70-4 


3-66 


0-66 


4-50 


0-08 


99 9» 


6-69 


221 
20J 


85-0 


3-69 


0-70 


99 


0-06 


8J" X 3" 


6-16 


64-3 


3-26 


0-66 


4-125 


0-08 


99 99 


6-04 


65-5 


3-29 


0-70 


99 


0-06 


8" X 6" 


914 


31 


96-5 


3-23 


1-37 


4-00 


0-08 


99 91 


10-90 


37 


116-4 


3-27 


1-46 


99 


0-06 


8"X6" 


7-61 


26 


79-6 


3-23 


116 


4-00 


0-08 


99 99 


9-09 


31 


97-0 


3-27 


1-21 


99 


0-06 


8" X 4" 


6-09 


20f 
24| 


63-6 


3-23 


0-92 


4-00 


0-08 


99 9f 


7-27 


77-6 


3-27 


0-97 


99 


0-06 


7" X 4" 


6-33 


18 


42-64 


2-83 


0-92 


3-60 


0-08 


t» 99 


6-36 


211 
161 


61-98 


2-86 


1-08 


99 


0-05 


7"X3|" 


4-61 


36-29 


2-80 


0-83 


3-60 


0-06 


99 99 


6-00 


17 


39-97 


2-83 


0-86 


99 


0-06 


6A" X 3i" 


4-16 


14 


26-66 


2-63 


0-80 


3-126 


0-08 


99 99 


4-96 


17 


32-37 


2-66 


0-86 


99 


0-06 


6J" X 3" 


3-88 


131 

1 


23-60 


2-47 


0-66 


3125 


0-08 


99 99 


4-67 


28-47 


2-60 


0-70 


99 


0-( 


)6 


61" X 2" 


2-60 


16-73 


2-46 


0-44 


3126 
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1 




Section of JofsU 


Area In 

sqnare 

inches. 

3-05 


Weight 

Inlbe. 

per foot 

ran. 

101 
2l| 


Moment of 

inertia 

abont the 

axis a— 5. 

Ffg. 13. 

18-98 


Badll of gyration. 

Axis Axis 
a— 6. c— d. 


Distance of 
axlBO— i> 

IVom fartliest 
edge of 
section. 


0-08 


6|" X 2" 


2-49 


0-47 


3-125 


0-07 


6" X 5" 


6-26 


37-33 


2-45 


1-18 


3-00 


0-09 


99 9« 


7-37 


25 


44-34 


2-45 


1-24 


99 


0-06 


6" X 4i" 


514 


171 


30-21 


2-43 


1-03 


300 


0-08 


mm 


6-13 


21 


36-83 


2-46 


1-09 


99 


0-06 


6" X 3" 


3-74 


12| 


20-87 


2-37 


0-66 


3-00 


0-08 


f« }) 


4-39 


15 


25-19 


2-39 


0-70 


99 


0-06 


6" X r 


2-49 


8i 


13-92 


2-36 


0-44 


3-00 


0-08 


99 99 


2-93 


10 


16-79 


2-39 


0-47 


99 


06 


5i" X 2" 


2-29 


72 

22| 
25| 
201 


10-72 


2-16 


0-44 


2-75 


0-08 


99 99 


2-68 


12-94 


2-19 


0-47 


99 


0-06 


51" X U" 


1-63 


6-99 


2-07 


0-33 


2-625 


0-08 
0-10 


99 99 

6" X 5" 


1-92 
6-60 


8-44 
27-55 


2-09 
2-04 


0-36 
1-25 


2-50 


0-12 


99 99 


7-52 


31-05 


2-04 


1-29 


99 


0-10 


5" X 41" 


6-94 


24-79 


2-04 


11 3 


2-50 


0-12 


99 99 


6-75 


23 


27-94 


2-04 


1-16 


99 


0-08 


5" X 4i" 


4-83 


161 


20-13 


204 


1-03 


2-50 


0-10 


99 99 


6-61 


19 


23-42 


2-04 


1-07 


99 


0-08 


5" X 3" 


3-66 


121 
6| 


14-58 


2-00 


0-70 


2-50 


0-10 


9* 99 


4-20 


16-85 


2-00 


0-73 


99 


0-08 


4|" X If 


2-03 


7-29 


1-90 


0-41 


2-375 


0-10 


99 9 9 


2-33 


8 


8-42 


1-90 


0-44 


99 


0-08 


4" X 3" 


2-93 


10 


7-46 


1-60 


0-70 


2-00 


0-10 


99 99 


3-36 


"1 


8-62 


1-60 


0-73 


99 


0-07 


4" X 2" 


1-81 


4-50 


1-58 


0-45 


2-00 


0-09 


99 99 


2-09 


6-37 


1-60 


0-48 


99 


0-06 


4" X If 


1-45 





3-61 


1-58 


0-38 


2-00 


0-09 


99 99 


1-83 


% 


4-70 


1-60 


0-42 


99 


0-08 


31" X 3" 


2-66 


5-00 


1-39 


0-70 


1-75 


0-10 


99' 99 


2-94 


10 


5-78 


1-40 


0-73 


99 


0-08 


31" X If 


1-28 


4J 


2-50 


1-39 


0-35 


1-76 


0-10 


99 99 


1-47 


5 


2-89 


1-40 


0-37 


99 


0-11 


3" X 3" 


2-68 


91 

io| 

i 


3-86 


1-19 


0-74 


1-50 


013 


99 99 


3-00 


4-29 


1-19 


0-76 


99 


0-08 


3" X If 


1-09 


1-57 


1-20 


0-35 


1-50 


0-10 


99 99 


1-26 


1-82 


1-20 


0-37 


99 


0-08 


3" X If 


0-91 


3 


1-31 


1-20 


0-29 


1-50 


0-10 


»» 99 


1-05 


3i 


1-61 


1-20 


0-30 


99 



It is customary to specify the width of flange and total depth 
coupled with the weight per foot lineal of the rolled joist required, 
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and this is doubtless the most desirable course to pursue. It 
leaves, however, the exact relative thicknesses of web and flanges 
an open question, though the total sectional area is of course 
governed by the weight per foot. If, on the other hand, the 
designer specifies the thickness of web or flange, he must in all 
probability be prepared to accept the section rolled by some one 
particular maker, and in such a case he will do well to follow the 
dimensions given in the trade section books. These remarks do 
not of course apply to the use of the British standard section, 
where the thicknesses of web and flanges for the given depth, 
width, and weight are standardized. As r^ards the values of the 
moment of inertia given in the above table, and based upon the 
proportions of web and flange stated, it may be remarked that for 
any weight per foot lineal of joist of any one particular section 
not found in the table, the moment of inertia for that weight may 
for approximate calculations be taken as simply proportional to 
the weight per foot. 

The value of the least radius of gyration will not be found to 
vary materially for any practical variation of the section within 
the limits usually rolled. 

Channels. — ^This section is represented in Fig. 14. The web 
is rolled with parallel sides, the flanges are tapered and connected 

to the web with rounded internal angles, 
and this is the type of the British standard 
section. Increase of weight beyond the 
minimum section is obtained mainly by an 
increase in web thickness. 

This section is frequently used as a beam 
in small bearers, as a strut in the compression 
members of lattice girders and roof trusses, 
and in riveted columns, while it is occasion- 
ally useful in certain connections as taking 
the place of two angles. 

If a small section of channel is required 
having a rivet through the web, as, for 
example, in the case of two channels crossing 
one another, back to back, and riveted together, care must be taken 
in the selection to secure one wide enough to permit of the 
formation of the point of the rivet For this reason in such cases 
a small angle will frequently be found preferable to a small 
channel. 
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As in rolled joist sections so in channels, no generally re- 
cognized standard of proportionate thickness in web or flanges 
appears to have been attained prior to the establishment of the 
British standard section. In the majority of cases the thickness 
of web and flanges is similar or nearly so, but occasional sections 
are found where the thickness of flange is greater than that of the 
web. Any increase in weight over the normal or minimum section 
is obtained by thickening the web, the flange thickness remaining 
practically constant. 

In the following table the thickness of web and flanges is 
assumed as uniform all over. The standard thickness of the 
British standard channel shows a flange thickness greater than 
that of the web, and the student is referred to the '' Properties 
of British Standard Sections" for the corresponding mechanical 
values. 

TABLE No. 28. 



The Principal Mechanical Elements of Channels. 

(See Fig. 14) 



Sectkm of channeL 



6f X 3" X i" 

5* X 4" X r 

[2" X 4" X i" 
.2" X 3i"xi'' 
2" X 3* X ^ 
2" X 21" X I" 
ill" X 3" X I" 
10* X 4" X X" 
10" X 3' X il 
JO" X 2f X ^" 
91" X 3|" X i" 
9i" X 3l" X ^" 
»" X 3|" X ii 
9" X 3* X f 
9" X 2f X f 
8i" X 2i" X ^" 
8" X 31" X f 
8" X 2i" X J" 
8" X 2f X 



I" 

ri 



Am In 
pqnuB 
inches. 


Weight in 
lbs. per 
fooCmn. 


Moment of 

inerUft 
about the 
sziea — h. 


lUdUof 


gyration. 






Fig. 14. 


Axis a— ft. 
5-45 


Azise— d. 

0-74 


10-37 


35A 
46| 
32| 
30| 


308-2 


13-59 


393-8 


5-38 


1-01 


9-50 


187-8 


4-45 


114 


9-00 


171-2 


4-36 


0-97 


7-48 


25i 


138-5 


4-30 


0-81 


8-00 


27i 

28| 


138-1 


4-15 


0-62 


8-43 


150-5 


4-22 


0-81 


7-50 


25i 


107-8 


3-79 


1-17 


6-62 


22i 


87-8 


3-64 


0-83 


6-18 


21 


77-8 


3-55 


0-66 


6-66 


22f 
22| 


87-5 


3-62 


0-88 


6-72 


81-0 


3-47 


1-00 


6-62 


221 


Ihl 


3-38 


1-00 


5-34 


18| 


59-4 


3-33 


0-86 


4-96 


17 


52-4 


3-25 


0-68 


5-41 


181 
23| 


48-0 


2-98 


0-68 


7-00 


63-58 


3-10 


1-00 


6-00 


201 


49-50 


2-87 


0-68 


4-40 


15 


36-45 


2-88 


0-61 



Distance 

of axis 

a — bftom 

farthest 

edge of 

section. 



7-87 
7-50 
6-00 
6-00 
6-00 
6-00 
5-93 
500 
5-00 
5-00 
4-94 
4-62 
4-50 
4-50 
4-50 
4-12 
4-00 
4-00 
4-00 



I02 
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SecUon of channel. 



8"X 

71" X 

7|"X 

7f X 

7"X 

7"X 

7"X 

e'x 

6"X 
6"X 
6"X 
6"X 
6"X 
6f"X 
5f X 

H"x 

5"X 

5"x 

ii'x 

4i"x 

4i"X 

4"X 

4"x 

3i"x 



2" X t" 
35" X f 

t>rt X jT 
31" y 1" 

2" X I" 
4" X f 

2" X f 
93W v/ Iff 

21" X f 

2" X r 

1 Iff w 3ff 



Area In 
square 
inches. 



oiff s^ Sff 
1i" V ^" 

■^4 -^ 1« 

1 1'' V _L" 

-■^9 -^ Ifl 

-I Iff w ;*»' 
1 '" V 1" 




4-22 
7-18 
6-66 
4-66 
6-60 
6-00 
3-84 
6-60 
4-59 
4-22 
3-84 
3-47 
2-78 
4-75 
3-65 
4-94 
3-09 
2-72 
2-90 
2-53 
3-14 
2-14 
2-00 
2-15 
1-37 
1-06 
106 
0-94 
0-49 
0-68 
0-49 



Weight in 

lbs. per 

fooirun. 



Moment of 

Inertia 

about the 

axiso — b. 

Fig. 14. 



141 

24^ 

22i 

16| 

22i 

20| 

13 

22i 

15| 

14| 

13i 

12 

m 

12| 

17 

10| 

n 

10 

io3 

7 
3| 

i 



33-73 

64-60 

66-10 

37-69 

46-04 

40-76 

24-10 

35-64 

26-31 

22-34 

19-37 

16-40 

12-89 

20-87 

16-68 

18-32 

10-43 

8-42 

8-06 

6-46 

7-81 

4-73 

4-19 

3-42 

1-76 

0-81 

0-74 

0-50 

0-18 

0-23 

0-14 



Radii of gyration. 



Axis a— b. Axise— d. 



2-83 
3-00 
2-92 
2-88 
2-66 
2-61 
2-61 
2-34 
2-34 
2-30 
2-24 
2-17 
2-16 
2-10 
2-07 
1-92 
1-84 
1-76 
1-66 
1-60 
1-67 
1-49 
1-46 
1-26 
1-13 
0-87 
0-83 
0-73 
0-61 
0-68 
0-53 



0-61 
1-13 
0-91 
0-68 
1-10 
0-88 
0-63 
1-24 
1-01 
0-91 
0-73 
0-66 
0-42 
0-71 
0-74 
0-86 
0-58 
0-40 
0-58 
0-41 
0-76 
0-42 
0-41 
0-43 
0-46 
0-35 
0-38 
0-33 
0-18 
0-38 
0-22 



Distance 
of axis 
A— ^ from 
farthest 
edge of 
section. 



4-00 
3-94 
3-94 
3-94 
3-60 
3-60 
3-50 
3-00 
3-00 
3-00 
3-00 
3-00 
3-00 
2-87 
2-76 
2-56 
2-60 
2-60 
2-26 
2-25 
2-06 
2-00 
2-00 



76 

50 
18 
12 
00 
0-87 
0-76 
0-75 



Further reference will be made to the use of channels in the 
practical design of columns or struts. 

Zed Angles. — This useful section is shown in Fig. 16. It is 
largely used in the frames of ship and caisson work, having a 
considerable moment of inertia for its weight, as compared with 
angles or tees, with ample width of dange for riveted con- 
nections. 

The web is rolled with parallel sides, the flanges having a 

taper and being connected to the web by curves at the internal 
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Fia. 15. 



angles. In the British standard section the flanges have no taper, 
but are of uniform thickness. 

Increase of weight beyond the minimum section is obtained by 
thickening the web, the width of flange 
being slightly increased. 

The section is frequently rolled 
with a uniform thickness of web and 
flange, the latter being tapered as above 
described, and the quoted thickness 
being the mean between that of the 
root and of the point of the flange. 
The flanges of the British standard 
section have a thickness in excess of 
that of the web. 

Occasionally the flanges are rolled 
of unequal width ; this is a convenience 
where additional width is required for 
heavy riveting, and in those cases where 

the lesser width of flange is sufficient for the riveted attachments, 
then the increased width of the other flange yields a larger moment 
of inertia. The thicknesses given in the following table are 
approximately those to which the various sections are rolled as a 
minimum; for other thicknesses than those given, the moment 
of inertia may be taken for approximate calculations as proportional 
to the sectional area or weight for each section. 

The table on page 104 gives the dimensions, sectional area, 
weight per foot lineal, moments of inertia, radii of gyration, etc., 
for Zed angles. 

Further reference will be made to the use of Zed angles in the 
practical design of columns or struts. 

In the preceding pages the sections which have been described 
and of which the tables of the principal mechanical elements have 
been given, viz. angles, equal and imequal-legged, tees, bulb tees 
or deck beams, rolled joists, channels, and Zed angles, are those 
which may be called the elementary or standard sections, which in 
combination with plates and bars are most ordinarily employed 
in riveted constructional steelwork. It is not possible to consider 
in detail the very numerous forms of rolled sections, other than 
those above mentioned, employed for special purposes. These 
include, for example, the varied sections of railway bars (bull- 
headed, bridge, and flat-footed), fish plates, tramway rails, guard 
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TABLE No. 29. 

The PfiiNciPAL Mechanical Elements of Zed Angles. 

(See Fig. 15.) 



StcUoD of ZtA ugto. 
Depth X flmfM. 



10" 
8" 
7" 
7" 
6" 
6" 
Si" 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



31" X 31" X 1" 
31" X 31" X I" 
31" X 3| ^, 

3* X 3" X f 

31" X 31" X r 



Xl" 



3* X 3""X f" 
, X3ix81"xf 
61" X S" X 3* X I" 
5* X 31" X 31" X t" 
5" X 3* X 3" X f 
4" X 3" X 3" X f 



ArMiD 
square 
inchct. 



8-00 
7-00 
6-60 
4-69 
4-59 
4-22 
4-40 
4-03 
4-22 
3-84 
3-47 



WHghtiD 

per Ibci 
mn. 



27i 
2d| 
22| 

l4 
15 

13f 

14^ 

13 

llj 



MomcDtof 

InerUA 

about the 

axis a— 6. 

Fig. II. 



109-41 
63-58 
46*04 
32-34 
25-31 
22-34 
20-61 
1815 
16-47 
14-46 
8-49 



Radii of gsrntfen. 



Axis 



3-70 
3-10 
2-66 
2-65 
2-34 
2-30 
2-16 
2-12 
1-95 
1-94 
1-56 



DiBtanoeof 
axtoa~6 

from 
fliitlwat 
edge of 
■ectlon. 



5-00 
4-00 
3-50 
3-50 
3-00 
3-00 
2-75 
2-75 
2-50 
2-50 
2-00 



rails, sections of trough flooring (asuaUy formed in hydraulic 
presses), quadrant sections for pile-work, half-round, segmental, 
or cope steels, sash-bars, and fancy and other sections. 

The mechanical elements of square, round, hexagonal, and 
octagonal bars have not been given in the tables, as these can be 
easUy obtained by the mual arithmetical processes. 

With respect to the use of plates and bars, it is sufficient to 
point out that the dimensions to which these can now be rolled 
are amply sufficient to meet all legitimate demands of the designer 
of constructional steelwork. Various makers have their own 
standard maximum dimensions to which plates, sheets, or flats 
can be rolled, and it is customary to assign a limit of superficial 
area for each thickness of plate, which is not exceeded without 
entering into special arrangements. Thus for a ^^-inch plate, the 
limit of area is given by one authority as 135 square feet, the 
maximum length of plate being 42 feet, and the maximum width 
7 feet 6 inches, it being understood that maximum length and 
maximum width are not rolled together, but that, given the length, 
the width is such as not to exceed the limit of area, or vice versa. 
Again, for a plate \ inch thick, a limit of 250 square feet is given. 
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the maxima of length and width being 56 feet and 10 feet re- 
spectively. 

With respect to flats, usually so called when the width does 
not exceed 12 inches to 15 inches, the available length obtainable 
without joint will usually be found to meet all practical require- 
ments, as other considerations, such as the maximum length 
permissible for transport or shipment, very frequently rule the 
case. 



CHAPTER III. 

UPON CERTAIN APPLICATIONS OF RIVETED GIRDERWORK, 
WITH SOME REMARKS UPON RIVETS AND RIVET-HOLES. 

GoQeral remarks— Examples of yarions types of girderwork— Remarks upon the 
design of riveted oonnections— Fundamental rales and the study of good 
examples— Tho making of riyet-holes— Punching and the punching machine 
— Buns, and the holes which they imply — Drilled holes— The templet system 
— ^liaking and use of templets^Combined punched and drilled or rimered 
holes— Riyets — Shape and dimensions of riyet-heads — Pan-heads — Cup-heads 
— Percentage of weight of heads and points — Table of weights of heads 
and points — Methods of riveting — ^Hand riveting — ^Hydraulio riveting— Pneu- 
matio riveting — The pneumatic hand hammer and its applications — Girder- 
work as applied to bridge construction — Example of yiaduct construction — 
Cast-iron cylinders— Details— Lengths of cylinders — Bottom lengths— Upper 
lengths and cap— Holding-down bolts of main girders— Cylinder bracing- 
Main girders— Footway and flooring — Cross girders— Expansion arrangements 
— ^Roadway — Details in connection with mixed traffic— Curbing — Girderwork 
for machine or boiler shops, steel foundries, engine-houses, etc. — ^Traveller 
girders — Travelling cranes and their loads — Wheel pressures — Crane wheels — 
Table of weights of overhead travelling cranes — ^Analysis of total loads and 
resulting reactions of supports — Minimum dimensions and clearances for over- 
head travelling cranes— Headway required— Troth of gauge of road for oyer- 
head travelling cranes — Types of girders for roadway — Sections of rails and 
methods of connection— Roadway at walls of shops— Details— Lattice girder- 
work for roofing— Example and details of riveted connections — Application of 
girderwork to the support of cast-iron water-tanks — Consideration of the details 
of the tanks themselves — General arrangements of such tanks — Bottom and 
side plates — Subdivision of tanks— Plate flanges — ^Tie rods— Arrangement of 
girderwork — Details of roofing arrangements in connection with tanks — Gutters 
and gangways— Connections of pipe-work, etc.— Table of the weight of mild 
stoel bolts and nuts. 

EiVETBD girderwork in general covers so wide an area of con- 
structiye practice, and its application is found in so many different 
directions, that it is hopeless to deal adequately with the subject 
in one chapter of such a collection of notes as the present. All 
that can here be done is to offer to the student some examples of 
the application of girderwork in one or two particular directions. 
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accompanied by a few remarks on some practical aspects of rivets 
and rivet-holes. 

Nor can the theory of the beam be in any way entered on. 
The methods of determining bending moments, either by graphic 
or analytic methods, the theory of shearing forces, and of stresses 
in triangulated or latticed structures, tc^ther with the processes 
of apportioning the sectional areas of metal required, and of 
determining the correct lengths of flange-plates, etc., must be 
assumed to have been acquired in greater or less degree by the 
reader of these notes. 

The same remark must also be taken to apply to what may 
be called the theory of riveted joints in the application of safe 
limits of shear and bearing stresses.^ 

The examples of various types of girderwork which are given 
in the illustrations which follow are all of comparatively small 
span, not exceeding 60 feet, as the consideration of girders of very 
large span does not enter within the limits of these notes. 

Thus in Figs. 66 and 73 we have examples of ordinary single- 
plate web-girders to carry traveller rails, while in Figs. 244 and 245 
we have details of a double-webbed or box-girder for the same 
purpose. 

Figs. 116 and 117 show details of single-webbed plate-girders 
carrying tank- work above, forming a portion of the roof over an 
engine-house, and it will be convenient to consider, in connection 
with these girders, such details of the tanks themselves as will be 
found practically useful to the draughtsman. 

In Figs. 33 and 51 are given details of single-web plate- 
girderwork for bridge construction of the type described, and in 
Figs. 360 and 361 are found details of box and single-web girders 
used in jetty construction. 

Figs. 82 to 101 show some details of lattice girders for roof 
construction, especially those details of riveted connections which 
are all important in these as in other branches of girderwork. 

It is somewhat difficult to describe in so many words ail the 
mental processes which attend the design by an experienced 
draughtsman of a well-thought-out riveted connection, and yet 

1 Among the nmneronB treatises which have been issued on these subjects the 
student may profitably consult Part IV. of ** Notes on Building Construction,'' in 
addition to more advanced works on the same subjects ; *' Bridge Construction," by 
Prof. T. Claxton Fidler (Griffin); and as regards riveted joints, Prof. Unwinds 
** Machine Design *' (Longmans). 
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there is no detail associated with the design of structural steel- 
work which will more reveal the eflSciency or otherwise of the 
designer than this. 

It is true that all the mechanical elements which form the 
basis of the design of the connection may be present to his mind — 
the total stress, the number and area of rivets, the bearing areas, 
may all have been correctly determined and provided for, but 
there will often remain a residuum of conditions to be met 
outside theoretical requirements as to which there may be a 
right way or a wrong way of procedure. The experienced 
draughtsman will almost instinctively choose the right way, 
although he might find a di£Giculty in explaining in a few words 
the reasons for his choice. 

Oblique connections of all sorts will generally tax the 
ingenuity of the draughtsman more than those which are 
square, and if the conditions on one side of the girder or the 
connection difiPer in some way from those on the other, it is 
always desirable to remember "both ends of the rivet, and not that 
end only which is represented on the plane of the paper. There 
are not wanting in public places evidences of the want of this 
precaution, which may serve as examples to the junior draughts- 
man of a wrong method of procedure, of how rvot to design a 
riveted connection. 

The fundamental rules which, after the proper determination 
of the mechanical elements of the strength of the joint has been 
made, will govern the general design are: the grouping of the 
assemblage of rivets on the centre line or line of action of force 
of the connected members ; the reduction to a minimum of loss of 
section; the proper pitch of rivets, which for certain classes of 
joints sometimes requires to be as close as possible to avoid 
clumsiness;^ the minimum distance from edge of rivet-hole to 
edge of member to avoid any risk of bursting out ; and, lastly, the 
accessibility of all parts and the provision of sufficient space under 
all conditions for the operations of riveting and holding up. These 
rules, if carefully followed and intelligently applied, should lead to 
satisfactory design. But the study of good examples will be more 
instructive to the young draughtsman than verbal instructions, 
however complete, and it is hoped that some assistance will be 

^ In water-tight work and for boilers or receiyers riret spacing is gOYemed bj 
practical oonsideration of oanlking, and the necessity for a sound water or steam or 
air-tight joint. 
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derived from the examples figured in the following pages, where 
the riveting is distinctly shown, although the general scale of the 
construction may be but smalL 

The student who, in the course of his inspection of the methods 
and practice of a girder-maker's or bridge-building yard, observes 
the process of work carried on by the punching machines, will find 
one of the results of that operation to consist of a heap, under the 




Fig. 16. 




Fio. 17. 



machine, of punchings, or, as they are usually called, " burrs," ^ 
being the circular discs of metal forced out of the plate or bar in 
the operation of forming a "punched" rivet-hole. The precise 
shape and size of the burrs will vary with the diameter of rivet to 
be employed and the thickness of the material through which the 
hole is made, but in general will exhibit the features shown in 
Figs. 16, 17, which are J full-size sections through burrs from 
punched holes intended for a 
|-inch rivet through a |-inch 
plate or bar, the precise 
features of the upper and 
under surfaces of the burr 
varying with the type of 
pimch employed, the flow of 
material prior to, or simul- 
taneous with, the final shear- 
ing of the circumferential 

area being shown by the bulging of the under surface of the burr 
as shown. 

If the student now lays, say, three of these burrs together, so 
that their circumferences are in close contact, as shown in Fig. 18, 
it at once becomes evident that the burrs are not portions of 




Fio. 18. 



* For the use of *'bnrr8" in tbe formation of special concrete in ballast of 
maximnm density, see p. 402. 
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cylinders, but portions of cones, the angle of the cone being 
determined by the amount of clearance between the punch and 
the (lie, the greater the clearance the greater being the departure 
from a truly cylindrical form. Thus, aa the burr is conical, the 
bole in the plate or bar is also conical, and we arrive at one of the 
distinctive features of a punched hole. 

Callipered measuremente from buirs will show an average 
difference of about ^^ inch between the larger and smaller 
diameters of the burr, being 
eq^uiv&Ient to a rate of slope in 
the aide of the cone of about 1 
in 8, in plates of from f inch to 
\ inch thick. 

It is true that in those cases 
where two bars or plates are to 
be riveted together (and two 
only), as shown in Fig. 19, and 
the holes have been punched 
Fio. 19. from the meeting or " faying " 

surfaces, the double cone pro- 
duces BO approximation to a double countersink, and is not so 
far objectionable, aa it possesses in itself a certain element of 




strength to resist pulling apart of the plates, even if the heads 
and points were absent. 

But where the number of thicknesses to be riveted together 
exceeds two, we have a condition of afEaira which may assume a 
variety of shapes according to circumstances, as sketched in Figs. 
20, 21, although by a use of the conical drift, which can 
hardly be called l^itimate, some appioximatiou to a roughly 
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cylindrical hole may be obtained at the cost of a considerable 
amount of rough usage and distress of the surrounding metal. 
Thus far we have assumed the axis of the conical holes to be 
perfectly straight, or, in other words, that the holes have been 
truly centred one over the other in all the thicknesses passed 
through. If this be not so, the conditions become aggravated, the 
quality of the work deteriorates in the same degree, while the 
^legitimate use of the drift becomes still more pronounced. 

The ideal rivet-hole is truly cylindrical, each hole in each 
thickness of plate or bar being exactly concentric with the 
adjacent holes, so that the axis of the cylinder remains perfectly 
straight and square to the plane of junction, whatever be the 
number of thicknesses joined. These conditions are only perfectly 
attained when the holes are drilled through all the thicknesses of 
plates at one operation, and this method is frequently adopted in 
special cases, or where the conditions or importance of the work 
render such a course desirable, multiple drills being sometimes 
employed, by which the position of a number of holes can be 
simultaneously and very accurately determined with respect to 
each other. But for the ordinary run of structural steelwork with 
which we are here mainly concerned, a process such as this is found 
costly or inconvenient, and other means must be adopted to secure 
not only that the holes in separate plates shall be truly concentric 
when assembled together, but also that their pitch or position with 
respect to each other shall be accurate. 

In punched work the holes in each individual plate or bar are 
punched separately, and this is also the case with drilled work, 
except in the special cases above mentioned. It is, therefore, in 
the assembling of these separate parts together prior to the 
insertion of the rivet that the accuracy or want of accuracy of 
the methods adopted becomes evident, and the examination of the 
holes for rivets or other connections becomes an important part of 
the duty of those who may be charged with the inspection of 
riveted steelwork. 

In the bulk of structural steelwork of good quality the method 
by which the accuracy of the setting out of rivet-holes is main- 
tained is that known as the ** templet " system, and the '' templet 
shop" in a bridge-building or girder-building yard occupies an 
important position, inasmuch as the care with which the work is 
set out in this shop is a very powerful factor in the ultimate 
quality of the finished work. The templets employed are 
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Bometimea of iron, but generally of vood, and the Betting oat of 
templet work may be described as careful fuU-^ize diaaghtsnuui- 
ship on wood, each rivet-bole being accorately set out in its correct 
position, whether it be a hole near the edge of a plate, a hole in an 
angle cover, or in any other position required, and bored through 
the thickness of the templet, to suit the size of a centre punch, 
which, being passed through the hole in the templet with a blow 
from the hammer in the hand of the plater, marks, as shown in 
Fig. 22, upon the surface 
I of the steel plate or bar 

I the centre of the rivet- 

hole which is subsequently 
punched or drilled out. 

The next stage of the 
process is one which at 
first sight appears to oSer 
opportunity of error which 
would go far to destroy 
the original accuracy of 
the templet, for as the bar 
or plate {frequently of 
considerable dimeosioDS 
and we^ht) is passed 
through the pnnching 
machine, the operation of 
placii^ the centre-punch 
mark exactly under the 
j centre of the panoh de- 

I mauds skill of eye and 

Fia. 22. hand (assisted sometimes 

by certain mechanical de- 
vices, such as racks, etc.) on the part of the mechanic in chaige of 
the machine. A very considerable degree of accuracy niay 
nevertheless be attained, as is proved when good work of tJiiB 
class is assembled together. 

Excellent work can be produced by a system which stands 
intermediate between punched and drilled work and partakes of 
some of the advantages of both. Each rivet-hole is first punched 
out, Uie largest diameter of the punched hole being from ^ inch 
to J inch less than the diameter of the finished drilled hole. The 
plate or bar is then transferred from the punching machine to the 
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drilling machine, and the punched hole is enlarged, or rimered, to 
the finished diameter required, as shown in Fig. 23. It follows 
that the conical hole has dis- 
appeared, together with a 
certain zone of metal which 
may have been overstrained 
or distressed in the process 
of punching, and is replaced 
by a truly cylindrical hole. 
As, however, the point of 
the drill, or rimer, in entering 

the punched hole is guided in direction by that hole, the axes of 
the punched and drilled holes remain the same for all practical 
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Fig. 26. 



purposes, and any material eiTor in position of the punched hole is 
not modified in the process of drilling. 

I 
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Notwithstanding, as above stated, excellent work is produced 
by this method, and the accuracy of the holes when assembled 
together can be made to fulfil all requirements of firstn^lass work, 
though not equal to that which would result from the process of 
drilling through all thicknesses at once. 

Certain roughnesses left on the surface of the steel plate or 
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Fio. 27. 
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Ve hole. 

Fio. 28. 




bar at the edges of the holes as the tool enters or emerges from the 
hole should be scraped off before the meeting surfaces are placed 
together for riveting, as they tend to prevent close contact. 

Details of the mechanical tests of mild steel for rivets are 
given in Table No. 14, p. 41, and the chemical analysis of a 
sample for the same purpose will be foimd on p. 52. 

A comparison of the rivets manufactured by various makers 
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and commonly used in constructional steelwork will show certain 
variations in the shape and dimensions of the heads. 

Figs. 24 to 32 have been drawn and measured from actual 
specimens as manufactured and used by well-known firms in 
this country. As a rule, mild steel rivets have heads and points 
somewhat heavier than those employed for wrought-iron rivets. 

Figs. 24, 25, 26, show pan-headed rivets, and Figs. 27, 28, 29, 
show one type of cup-headed rivets, whfle Figs. 30, 31, 32, show 
cup-headed rivets of somewhat dififerent shape. For the 
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combination of punched and rimered holes above described there 
will be a difference of about ^ inch between the diameters 
of the hole and the rivet to allow for entry. The student will 
consequently appreciate the distinction between a rivet figured 
for, say, 1 inch hole, and a rivet figured as 1 inch diameter, and as 
by the terms of most specifications the rivet is to fill the hole, a 
rivet, say, of f^ diameter may for purposes of calculation be reckoned 
as 1 inch diameter when completed. 

In the estimation of weights of structural steelwork the weights 
of the heads and points of rivets (except where coimtersunk) must 
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be allowed for. The actual peroentage will vary slightly in 
different classes of work, being greatest in those oases where the 
riveting is heavy relatively to the thicknesses of plates connected 
and the pitch close. About 4^ per cent, will, as a role, be found 
sufiKcient for heavy girderwork, but a more reliable estimate in 
individual cases is arrived at by counting the rivets where prac- 
ticable and allowing the values given in the following table, in 
which the point or snap of the rivet is assumed to be of the same 
weight as the type of cup-head shown in Figs. 27, 28, 29. 



TABLE No. 30. 
The Weight of Heads and Points of Mild Steel Kivbts. 



Diameter of rivet 


1" 

s 


8 


3ff 

4 


in 
8 


1" 


Weight of head and point j 
of rivet in pounds per| 
hundred rivets ; 


9 


13 


24 


35 


50 



Tables of the weights of mild steel bolts and nuts are given at 
the close of this chapter. 

While the older-fashioned methods of hand-riveting are still 
employed in those situations or under those conditions which 
require them, yet the great bulk of riveting is now carried out by 
machine-work, the power employed being usually either hydraulic 
or pneumatic. In the former process a steady pressure is applied 
to the heated rivet, which, if allowed to remain on long enough, 
produces a thorough filling up of the hole in a manner which cannot 
be surpassed. In the pneumatic or compressed air method the 
process may either be one of steady pressure, or of a succession of 
rapid blows produced by the tool known as the pneumatic hand, 
hammer, which, albeit somewhat noisy, has proved its efficiency 
in this direction, whQe similar processes are applied to caulking, 
drilling, and other mechanical work. A pneumatic holder-up is 
also used in connection with the hand-hammer, but is often 
replaced by the older hand method where convenience requires. 

Some difiTerence of opinion exists as to which of the methods, 
hydraulic or pneumatic, as applied to hand-hammers, produces the 
soundest work in closing up the rivet. There is no doubt that 
good work can be produced by either mode, and the formation of 
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the snap-head by the hand-hammer can be completed with great 
neatness and finish. 

The pneumatic hand-hammer also finds a place in certain 
processes as much associated mth architecture as engineering, 
being used in the dressing and carving of stonework. 

Oirderwork as applied to Bridge Constmotion. — It is obviously 
impossible in a collection of notes such as the present to deal 
even in the most elementary manner with the details of bridge 
construction in steel. The subject is one of immense extent, and 
the details of even one such structure of the first class and of very 
large span would suffice to fill a volume of itself. 

The example here chosen is selected merely as typical of the 
application of plate girderwork to a comparatively small structure 
of short spans, but as the work includes some other useful details 
of various kinds, it will be further discussed. 

The structure in question forms a viaduct connecting certain 
outlying jetties and wharves with the mainland. 

The roadway is therefore designed to carry a mixed traffic of 
foot passengers, railway lines, and ordinary road vehicles, together 
with certain provision made for pipe-work, such as hydraulic 
mains, etc. This combination required an arrangement of road- 
bed or bridge-floor adapted to meet the requirements of the 
conditions above described. 

Fig. 33 gives an elevation of one span of the viaduct, which is 
formed of a pair of heavy plate girders supported on cast-iron 
cylinders placed 60 feet apart longitudinally, and 25 feet 9 inches 
centre to centre transversely, as shown in Fig. 34, which is a cross- 
section of the viaduct at the centre of one of the spans, the clear 
width of roadway between main girders being 24 feet. 

The cast-iron cylinders were constructed in lengths of 6 feet 
in height as a rule, certain special or make-up lengths being 
supplied to reach the prescribed finished level at the girder-beds 
in accordance with the slightly var}dng depths to which the 
cylinders were sunk, determined by the nature of the strata 
reachedi and by the amount of settlement of the cylinder under 
the prescribed test-load. 

These lengths of cylinder were each cast in one complete ring 
without vertical joint. 

This method of construction can be easily carried out 
up to about 10 feet or thereabouts in diameter. For larger 
diameters it is usual to cast them in segments with vertical 
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joints, a syatem which offers some advant^es for shipment 
ahroad. 




The bottom lengths are 7 feet 6 inches in diameter. Above these 
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is the taper length shown in Figs. 33 and 34, leading to a reduction 
in diameter for the nppermost lengths which maintained a uniform 
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diameter of 4 feet 6 inches up to the level of the capping which 
forms the capital of the column. The lowermost of the bottom 
lengths is famished with a cutting 
edge, as shown in Kg. 35, for con- 
venience in penetrating the strata 
through which the cylinder has to 
pass, being sunk by the combined 
processes of undercutting at the 
cutting edge, and forcing down by 
dead weight applied at the top, the 
interior of the cylinder being kept 
dry by the use of the compressed 
air system, an air-lock being used 
for passage into and oot of the p^tail or cuttikc edge. 
cylinder. ^»- ^^• 

mt 1 J J- . ^ .L Scale 11 iocli = 1 foot. 

The enlarged diameter at the 
bottom of the cylinder affords facilities for the necessary excavation. 
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The lengtha of cylinders were stiffened by internal vertical ribs as 
shovn in Fig. 36, which also shows the nature of the horizontal 
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joint and bolted connection between the bottom lengths, the section 
of the joint being further shown in detail in Fig. 37. 

It will be observed that between every bolt a triangular 
stiffening bracket is cast connecting the flange with the metal 
skin of the cylinder. 

The flanges are machined for their entire width, while all 
the bolt-holes are drilled, ensuring sound work and the precise 
duplication of the joints. 

The water-tightness of these joints is secured by the use of 
canvas and red lead, or by an indiarubber ring about \ inch 
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diameter placed between the machined faces and squeezed out by 
the bolting up of the joint. 

It has occasionally happened that either from the existence of 
initial cooling stresses in the casting, or from certain inequalities 
of stress arising from the forcing down of the cylinder through 
hard and difficult strata, the bottom length of cylinders such as 
those now under consideration have cracked more or less seriously 
during the process of sinking, and this has led some designers to 
adopt a riveted form of construction for the lowermost length. 

The horizontal joint between the lower lengths and the taper 
or conical length next above them is shown in Fig. 38. 

The joints of the upper lengths of reduced diameter are similar 
to that shown in Fig. 37. 
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The upper portion of the cylinder at the level of the capping and 
girder bedstones is shown partly in elevation and partly in section 
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in Fig. 39. The moulded cap or capital is cast separately from the 
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cylinder length, is of |-inch metal, cast in a convenient number 
of segments, and is bolted to the top length of cylinder in the 
manner shown in Fig. 41, which shows a detailed section of the 
moulding, while Fig. 40 shows the internal elevation at a joint of 
the segments. 

Within the capping, a hard stone girder-bed of the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 39 is inserted, resting upon the concrete with which 
the cylinders are filled, to receive the ends of the 60-feet main 
girders. 

The general levels of the work in the vicinity of the viaduct 
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did not permit of any greater headway above high-water mark 
and the underside of the main or cross-girders than that shown in 
Fig. 34. 

In such cases, not infrequent in jetty work, it becomes 
desirable to counteract a possible uplifting force from beneath 
caused by the displacement of floating craft, such as barges, which 
may by mischance have been caught underneath the girders on a 
rising tide, and tending to displace the girderwork above them. 

This is effected by the holding-down bolts 2 inches in diameter, 
shown in Fig. 39, passing through the bottom flange of the main 
girders and the bedstones, and carried down a sufiicient distance 
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into the concrete filling of the cylinder, and having at their lower 
ends the cast-iron ribbed washer-plates shown in Fig. 42 and 
Fig. 43. 

These bolts are carefully fixed in position by templets, and 
with their cast-iron washers embedded in the concrete as the 
filling progresses, the girder-beds being slipped over them. To 
allow for possible errors in the levels of setting, the screwed ends 
are kept well above the nuts as shown. This is a wise precaution 
wherever foundation bolts are liable to displacement by sinking 
during the progress of the work, and allows a margin of error in 
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eonstruction. The excess of length can, if thought desirable, be 
cut off after the work is completed. 

The seating of the ends of the main girders with their holding- 
down bolts is also shown in elevation in Fig. 44, and in sectional 
plan in Fig. 45. 

The entire cylinder was filled with Portland cement concrete, 
after the sinking was completed and the bottom ascertained to be 
satisfactory. The cylinder was then loaded at the top with a dead 
weight of pig-iron. 

The transverse resistance of cylinders, in such a situation as 
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the present, when exposed to the shock of a bump from floating 
craft or other force tending to shift the cylinders laterally, must 
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always be carefully considered, and is tisoally met by the adoption 
of a system of bracing, which wiU vary in detail in accordance 
with the circumstances of the case. 
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The efficiency of such a system of bracing will largely depend 
upon its depth, but in many situations it may be advisable to 
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avoid underwater connectionsy which can only be made by diver's 
work, and are not easily accessible for examination or repair. 
Such a course is frequently not open to the designer of marine 
work, but in the present instance the method of bracing shown in 
Fig. 34 was adopted as affording a practically efficient depth of 
brace, while the connections with the cylinders could be made 
without much difficulty without diver's work. 
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The bracing consisted of a deep lattice girder as shown in 
rig. 34 The exact length of this girder between the cylinders was 
obtained after the latter were sunk, to ensure accuracy of fitting. 
Any inaccuracy in the distance apart of the centres of the 
cylinders could be adjusted vdthin limits, as far as the main and 
cross-girders were concerned, by an adjustment of the girder-beds 
and bolts within the cylinders themselves. 
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The detail of connecliou of the lattice girder with the cylinder 
is shown in elevation in Fig. 46, while Fig. 47 showa the detail 
of the bolting ap in section on the line B in Fig. 39. 

The centre bay of the braced girder is shown in elevation in 
Fig. 48, and vertical cross-sections of the girder are shown at the 
end and at the centre respectively in Figs. 49 and 50. 

The main girdera over the 60-feet openings were of the single- 
web type, designed to carry the heaviest loads which coold arise 
either &oni ordinary road traffic, wheeled and paesei^er, or Irom 
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the heaviest rolling load on the rails which could be anticipated to 
arise. 

The section of these girders at Uie centre ia shown in Fig. 51, 
which uIbo shows the attachment of the crose-girders supporting 
the roadway, and of the plate girder cantilevers supporting a 
footway for passengers on both sides of the viaduct. 

The mode of giving rigidity to the fixed end of the cantilever 
is indicated in the figure, this end being securely clamped between 
the bottom flange of the main girder and the plate stiffener which 
occurs at every cross-girder and cantilever, 6 feet apart, and 
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securely riveted to both, as well as the web — a form of construction 
sufficiently rigid for the maximum load which can come upon it in 
this case. 
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A timber bolster ia bolted on the top flange of the cantilever, 
to which is spiked the 2J-inch timber flooring forming the 
footway. 
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The outer ends of the cantilevers are connected with a con- 
tinoooB angle-steel carrying a monlded timber fascia, upon and 
tbrouglt which are bolted the cast-iron handrail standards with 
gas-tube handrails, all as shown in the figure. 
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The floor of the viaduct is carried by fish- bellied cross-girders, 
as shown in Fig. 34, spaced 5 feet apart, as iu Fig. 33. The 
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section of these girders is shown in Figs. 44, 52, and 54. The 
connection of the cioss-girdet with the main girder is shown in 



Fig. 51, the plate stiffener of the main girder being stopped on 
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the upper flange of the cross-girder and riveted to it as shown. 
The practical continuity of these plate stiffeners, as between the 
upper and lower flanges of the main girder, is thus secured on both 
sides, and the entire combination attains the necessary rigidity. 
In larger and more important structures the cross-girders and 
cantilevers for the footway would probably be in one, and 
supported below (or in some cases above) the bottom flange or 
tension member of the main girder. 

Upon these cross-girders are laid bent floor-plates riveted 
to the upper flange of the cross-girder as shown, the plates being 
concave in this case, and not convex as in the older-fashioned 
buckled plate. The joints of the floor-plates longitudinally are 
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covered by tee-steels, which are continuations of the web stififeners 
of the cross-girders as shown. 

The junction of the floor-plates of two adjacent spans, where 
the main girders meet over the piers or cylinders, is shown in 
Fig. 44. 

This may be considered as a " fixed " end for expansion purposes, 
while the '' free " end, for expansion due to change of temperature, 
is shown in section and plan in Figs. 52, 53, the space between the 
plates being covered by a 12" x |" strip, riveted on one side, 
and bolted on the other, in slotted holes so as to allow a certain 
amount of freedom of movement But the arrangements for 
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expanaiou and coDtraction io a atructnre of these moderate 
dimenaions are not of the aame importance as in bridge-work of a 
larger class. 

The floor-plates are flushed np to a level surface by concrete 
filling, as shown in Fig. 54, and upon the surface thus formed 
wood-block paving is laid in the usual manner, upon a layer of 
aaphalte. 

The rails are of st«el of flat-footed section, weighing 75 lbs. per 
yard, and are laid on cross-sleepers embedded in the concrete, 
the apace being laid between them in wood blocks as shown, 
the nature of the traffic generally not allowing of the rails 
standing up above the general level of the roadway. Surface water 
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is disposed of by drainage outlets at intervals, dischai^^ing beneath 
the bridge into the sea below. 

A trench is laid in the centre of the roadway with cast-iron 
cover-plates, to receive pipe-work of comparatively small diameter, 
anch as hydraulic or small gaa or water pipes, or electric mains. 
Any other pipes of larger dimension, such as sewage or laige 
water-pipes, would require to he specially provided for, and would 
probably be slung trnder the cross-girders, or, as in some oases, 
carried alongside the main girder next the footway, and cased in 
with timber framework and boarding, with occasional doors for 
examination or repairs. 

In cases such as the present, where the roadway is carried 
between the main girders (which form a parapet), and mixed 
wheel traffic has to he provided for, it is necessary to protect the 
plate stiffeners of the main plate girders, or the tension or 
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compression members of a braced structure, &om blows which 
might be received from the hubs or other projections of a wheeled 
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vehicle. To effect this the 
wheeled traffic is kept off 
the girderwork by the 
cast-iron curbs shown in 
section in Fig. 51, and in 
further detail in Figs. 65, 
56, 57, and 58. Fig. 55 
is an enlaiged section of 
the curb, with its capping 
running back to the plate- 
web of the main girder, 
thus covering in the void 
between the curb and 
girder. The joints be- 
tween this cover and the 
plate-web and stiffeners 
may be caulked with 
oakum and pitch to pre- 
vent wet from getting in. 
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The projection of the curb beyond the face of the stiffeners is 
in this case 7 inches. A recent metropolitan example under 
somewhat similar conditions gives 12 to 13 inches for a similar 
dimension. 

The curb may also be constructed of timber, with an angle-iron 
at the edge to take the rub of the wheels. 

Fig. 55 is a section on the line H,H, in Fig. 56, and Fig. 57 
is a sectional plan on the line GQ in Fig. 55, while Fig. 58 is a 
part plan showing connection with the plate stiffener, and Fig. 66 
is a part elevation showing the joint in the curb at every stiffener, 
and over a cross-girder. 

Oirderwork for Kaohine or Boiler Shops, Steel Foundries^ etc. : 
Traveller Girders. — An important application of i^teel girders, 
whether of the simple rolled-joist, single-web, double-web, or box 
type, is found in the longitudinal girders forming the roadway or 
railroad for overhead travelling cranes. 

The loads lifted by these cranes are of all degrees of magnitude, 
varjring from a few hundredweights up to the loads of 100 tons or 
even more, found in steel foundries, gun-making establishments, 
boiler or machine shops, and the like. 

The height to which such loads have to be lifted are as variable 
as their weights, and in the heaviest cranes the level of the crane- 
rail may be as much as 40 to 50 feet above floor-line. In such 
cases the details of columns supporting such crane-loads become 
worthy of consideration, and the entire structure requires careful 
design in view of the important results which would arise from 
failure either in the columns or roadway. 

The loads placed by crane-makers upon the wheels of such 
structures as overhead travelling cranes, titans for marine con- 
struction, heavy locomotive wharf cranes, and the like, considerably 
exceed anything found in ordinary railway practice or locomotive 
construction. 

This is probably explainable by the fact that the speeds of such 
structures in locomotion are very slow as compared with the 
ordinary forms of rolling stock. 

Thus, to take an illustration, the total weight of an overhead 
travelling crane of about 60-feet span driven by shafting, and 
capable of lifting 35 tons, was found to be 42 tons exclusive of the 
load lifted. This crane is supported by a cradle at each end fitted 
with two wheels, making four wheels in all. Thus the load per 
wheel of the crane only with the crab in the centre was 10*5 tons ; 
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with the load lifted in the centre, the load per wheel amounts to 
19'25 tons ; but with the load lifted at, say, 6 feet from one crane- 
road, the maximum wheel load at the heavy end runs up to 
approximately 30 tons per wheel, the exact amount depending on 
the precise ratio between the fixed and moving parts of the crane, 
or as between the transverse girders and other equally distributed 
weights and the crab. 

In some titans for breakwater construction wheel loads of 
about 40 tons per wheel are not imcommon in certain positions of 
the load. 

Such loads as these demand considerable attention to the 
section of rail used and mode of fastening, as the tendency under 
such moving loads as these is to curl up the rail even when of 
fairly heavy section, and tear it from its fastenings — if the founda- 
tion be at all of a yielding nature. When, however, a sufficiently 
good and rigid connection hsts been made, there is no difficidty in 
dealing with wheel loads of the amount named. 

The structure of the wheel itself is somewhat outside the limits 
of this work, but in general it may be stated that such wheels are 
usually made of cast iron in a solid form, or with a few simple 
round holes in the web of the wheel, with Bessemer or Siemens 
steel tyres of massive section shrunk on. 

In many cases, such as wharf cranes, titans, or goliahs, a wheel 
is used having one central flange, and two treads, requiring a 
double rail, or two rails placed side by side to run on, which forms 
a very satisfactory arrangement, but in the ordinary cases of 
overhead travellers, the rcdl is single, and the wheel may be either 
single or double flanged, usually the latter. 

The following table. No. 31, gives the approximate total weight of 
overhead travelling cranes, exclusive of the load lifted, for spans 
varying from 30 to 60 feet, and for loads of from 5 to 100 tons. 

These weights are approximate only, and may be taken to cover 
the various types of shaft-driven, rope-driven, hand, or electric 
cranes. The values given are only sufficiently accurate for pre- 
liminary calculations, and in all important cases the actual 
probable weight of the crane should be obtained from the makers, 
together with other information hereafter referred to. 

In connection with this subject it may be mentioned that 
a recent example of a steam crab to Uft a test load of 50 tons, as 
applied to a goliah, was found to weigh 32 tons 3 cwts. 1 qr. 19 lbs., 
including boiler, house over crab (for outdoor work), lifting beam 
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and rods, eye-bolts, snatch-block, and wire-rope, but exclusive of 
coal and water. The test load was lifted at a speed of 10*3 feet 
per minute, and was traversed at 33 feet per minute, the whole 
goliah with its load weighing in all about 137 tons, being travelled 
at 120 feet per minute. Pressure of steam in boiler, 80 lbs. 



TABLE No. 31. 



feet. 



30 

35 

40 
45 
50 
56 
60 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



10 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



Power of cnuie, or load lifted in tons. 



15 20 25 30 



19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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24 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
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35 
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36 


34 


38 


35 


40 



37 

38 
40 
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44 











40 


50 


60 


80 


40 


46 






42 


48 






43 


50 


58 




45 


52 


60 


74 


47 


55 


62 


76 



100 



90 



Total weight of cranei 



of load lifted, in tons. 



Before the actual maximum wheel loads can be arrived at, and 
the determination of bending moments due to the rolling load 
made, it is necessary to subdivide the total weight of crane into 
the fixed and moving portions relative to the two crane-roads. 
Thus the fixed portion will consist of the pair of supporting girders 
spanning the distance or gauge between longitudinal roadways, 
together with such other portions of the gear, shafting, etc., which 
may be evenly divided between the two end cradles. The moving 
portion will consist of the crab for lifting the load, which may 
take any position between the two crane-roads, the lateral amount 
of travel being limited by the minimum distance which the crab 
with its load can assume from the rail, a distance which may be 
determined either by the details of the crab itself or the dimensions 
of the load to be lifted. 

When these proportions of load are known, the relative 
reactions at the cradles or the wheel loads can be easily ascertained, 
and the bending moments on the girders due to the rolling loads 
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can be detennined, the most effective means being by graphic 
analysis. 

For approximate and preliminary calculations, and in the absence 
of more precise information to be obtained from the manufactiirer^ 
the total weight of the crane given in the table may be divided 
evenly into the fixed and moving portions. For example, the 
weight of a 35-ton traveller of 65-feet span being 42 tons, 21 tons 
may be considered as evenly divided between the two cradles, and 
21 tons may be taken as the weight of the moving crab with its 
gearing, which may occupy any position laterally between the 
crane-roads, giving rise to proportionate reactions or wheel loads, as 
the position may determine, in accordance with the principles of 
the lever. 

In some cases two travelling cranes of equal power may be 
temporarily coupled together to lift a load equal to twice the load 
lifted by one traveller alone. In this case the disposition and 
spacing, and the total wheel-base of the wheel loads, will be 
determined by the dimensions of the end cradles, and that position 
of the total load must be ascertained which gives rise to the 
maximum reaction in the supporting column, as well as the 
maximum bending moments in the girder. 

The crane manufacturer in the design of a traveller of this 
class will always require certain important minimum dimensions 
or clearances to be maintained in the structure in which the 
crane is to be employed. 

One of these is the distance to be maintcdned t)etween the 
centre of the rail and the face of the wall, pier, buttress, column, 
or other projection past which the end cradles have to travel. 
This dimension is required by the details of the end cradle, and 
the bearings of the axles of the cradle wheels. 

In small travellers of short span and light load the clearance 
required is about 6^ inches ; a clearance of 9 inches will suffice for 
cranes of about 35 tons lifting power, while 11 to 12 inches will 
cover most ordinary cases of heavier cranes. This dimension will 
be found to exercise a considerable influence over the design of 
columns to support traveller roadways, as will be seen by the 
examples referred to in Chapter IV. 

The other dimension referred to is the headway required, 
usually measured from the rail level, over the crane, to the lowest 
fixed portion of the roof or floor above; such, for example, 
as the distance to be maintained between the level of rails 
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and the underside of the tie-rod or tension member of a roof 
principal. 

A distinct understanding on this point should always be 
maintained with the crane manufacturer, who should be asked to 
state his requirements, while it is judicious at the same time to 
allow some small margin over the precise figure asked for. In 
most cases a headway of not less than 7 feet 6 inches will be 
required for cranes of, say, 30 tons power, the precise amount 
being regulated by the details of the crab, the diameter and height 
above rail of the great wheel and main barrel, or possibly, in the 
case of a steam crane, by the dimensions of the boiler used. 

In cranes of small power worked by hand, arrangements are 
sometimes made by which the traveller can be arranged beneath 
the roof or floor above with but a few inches of clearance. 

The preservation of the truth of the gauge between the rails of 
a traveller road, from end to end of the distance to be traversed, 
must at all times claim the attention of the designer of the 
structure, especially when the spans of the traveller are large, and 
the supporting columns are lofty. 

This is frequently attained in the design of the superstructure, 
as, for example, in cases where the tension member of the roof 
principal overhead is designed to act as a tie or a strut, and in 
such wise rigidly maintain the gauge of the road. An example of 
this form of construction is given in Figs. 236, 237. 

Where the crane road is lofty, and the supporting columns of 
corresponding height, the toryUvdinai stability of the row of 
columns and girders must also be considered, and provided for, by 
bracing, bracketing of the girders, bolting down to foundations, 
or the like. See Figs. 216, 237. 

Where the traveller road is carried by the walls of a building, 
the stiffness and stability of the masonry or brickwork should be 
considered in the case of very heavy cranes, and buttresses or 
piers arranged for as the case may require, the ofi&etts in the walls 
being arranged to suit the details of the crane-road and the 
clearance for cradle above mentioned. In certain types of foundry 
cranes the stability of the crane is often really dependent upon 
the stiffness and stability of the enclosing walls of the foundry and 
its roof framing. 

The type and section of girder to be used for a traveller road 
will be determined by the power and span of the crane to be 
carried, and the span of the opening to be bridged. 
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Thus the girder may be of double-webbed or box type, or in 
some special cases, where the shearing stresses are exceptionally 
severe, may be of the three-webbed type, while the single- webbed 
girder may be of any section from a heavy riveted girder to an 
ordinary rolled joist of light section. 

Latticed web or triangulated girders may also be employed 
subject to great care being taken that the maximum web stresses 
arising from the rolling load are amply provided for, and also, 
which is of equal importance, that the upper flange between the 
apices of the triangulations has sufficient transverse resistance 
as against the concentrated wheel loads. These considerations 
generally lead to the adoption of the plate-web type for small 
spans. 

The plate girder may be constructed of uniform depth 
with parallel flanges, or of the fish-beUied form shown in 
Kg. 216. 

In girders of uniform depth, where the loads and span are 
considerable, the necessary piling up of the plates towards the 
centre of the span requires an uniform seating for the rail, which 
is obtained either by the use of iron packings at intervals, or a 
continuous strip under the rail, or, as in Fig. 245, by a timber 
bolster or packing notched to the stepping up of the plates, and 
trimmed off to a true surface on the top to receive the rail, which 
may be coach-screwed or spiked to it. The fish-bellied girder, 
on the other hand, though perhaps rather more troublesome and 
expensive to construct, possesses the advantage that the sections of 
the top and bottom flanges being practically uniform from end to 
end, the upper surface of the top flange plates offers a continuous 
and even bearing for the rail without the use of packings. 

The necessity of a secure fastening for the rail in order to 
prevent the rolUng-up tendency of heavily concentrated wheel 
loads has already been pointed out. 

The section of rail employed is usually either a bridge rail, as 
in Fig. 245, or a flat-footed rail, as in Figs. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. The 
former section has possibly greater stability under the lateral 
shocks which may occur ; the latter section has some advantage in 
the greater facilities which the bottom flange offers for connection 
to the supporting girder. In contractors' plant, such as goliahs 
or titans for temporary work, the rail is very frequently riveted 
down to the upper flange of the supporting girder, and may in 
such cases be considered as a portion of the total effective section 
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of such flange, wlien no joints oecnr in the rail at critical points in 
the bending-moment curve. 

Where, however, it Ib considered desirable to retain the facility 
of renewing the rail without interference with the structure of the 
girder, another form of fastening must be adopted in lieu of rivets. 
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A convenient form of such a connection is shown in Figs. 59 
and 60, and is repeated under slightly varying conditions in 
Figs. 61, 62, 63, 64. 

It consists of a clip, which may be of cast iron or shaped in 
mild steel, of a form to suit the exact ontUne of the rail used, and 
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of length sufficient to enable a bolt to be used which can be 
properly spaced so as to pass through the flange plate and angles 
of the single-webbed girder used in this case. 

In Fig. 64 the bolt is tee-headed so as to clear the edge of the 
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flange of the rolled joist. In Fig. 63, where the section of the 
traveller girder is the rolled joist without any additional flange 
plates, the bolt is so spaced as to pass throagh the joist flange, 
with as much metal outside the hole as can be obtained, while the 
edge of the rail flange is notched to receive the bolt. Were it 
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always possible to obtain a section of rail having just that amount 
of foot which the designer would prefer for his connection, the 
design would often be simplified. Unfortunately, from the 
designer's point of view, it frequently happens in rail sections. 
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Fig. 68. Fra. 64. 

Soale } inch = 1 foot. Scale { inch =s 1 foot. 

when applied to work of this kind, that only that section can be 
adopted which is commercially obtainable at the moment. 

In Fig. 245 the bridge section of rail shown is secured to the 
timber (elm) beai'er by coach screws, an iron flat, 9" X |", being 
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placed under the rail to increase the bearing and lessen the 
indenting stress upon the timber under the rolling load. 

Eetuming to the consideration of the type, sections, and 
details of the traveller girders themselves, we have in the 
illustrations appended a few of the methods of constrnction in 
frequent use. 

An example of Uie fish-bellied sii^le-webbed plate girder is 
given in elevation in Kg, 216,, and in section in Figs, 65, 66, 
Fig. 65 being a section at end, and Fig. 66 a section at centre of 

^Hfi ^timi.rtKtimo 
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girder. The section at the centre of a pair of these girders is 
given in Fig, 67. It will be observed in this example that 
opportunity is taken in the contiguity of the pair of girders to 
secure additional lat^nl stiffness, under accidental shocks from the 
crane, by means of the pair of stmts formed of 3" X 3" X ]^ angles 
bolted on to the plate stiffeners of the main girders. 

The bolted connection, combined with sufficient play in the 
bolt-holes, enables the pair of stiffening bars to act in some d^;ree 
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as a parallel ruler whenever either of the traveller girders is 
slightly deflected below the level of its neighbour by a rolling 
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load. The advantages of the adoption of a fish-bellied form as 
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regards practical uniformity of section of the top fluige, and a 
consequent simplifying of the rail connectione, has ali^dy been 
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dwelt upon. The conatruction ia a little more troublesome in 
mantifactare, oving to the necessity of shearing the web plates to 
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the curved outline^ and the bending of the main angles in the 
bottom flange, but the extra coat is not very considerable. 

It may be remarked in passing that great stiffness or freedom 
from excessive deflection is frequently of considerable practical 
advantage in those cases 
where shafting is attached, 
as it often is, to traveller 
girders by means of bracket- 
ing, and where any con- 
siderable amount of deflec- 
tion would be detrimental 
to the action of the shaft. 
Fig. 68 is a sectional plan 
at the end of one of the 
girders showing the seating 
on the column. The end 
elevation of the girder, 
showing the end plate and 
the bolted connection with 
the next abutting girder, is 
shown in Fig. 69, while 
Figs. 70, 71 show the same 
detail in side elevation. The joint in the rail is over the joint 
in the girder, and is covered by a fish-plate in the usual way, 
allowance being made for expansion. As the joint between two 
adjacent girders is over a rigid support, there would not appear to 
be any substantial advantage in this case in making the rail joint 
to break joint with the girder joint, although cases might arise 
where such a course would be judicious. 

It frequently happens, in cases where a traveller road has to be 
supported on one side on a row of columns and on the other side 
by a wall, that on the wall side special arrangements of girders to 
carry the rails have to be provided, while their details are deter- 
mined by the special conditions existing of openings in the walls 
for light or access, dimensions and spacing of piers, buttresses, or 
the like. 

Examples of some such structure are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Fig 72 shows in elevation the connection between the ends 
of two traveller girders, meeting together upon a masonry pier. 
Fig. 73 shows a cross-section of the girder near the pier, while 

L 
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Fig. 74 shows the section at the centre of the span. It will be 
observed that the section of the bottom flange consists of two 
plates in addition to the main angles, while the top flange at the 
centre is similar. At the ends, however, while one plate of the 
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bottom flange is stopped off, the two plates in the top flange are 
run on continuously in order to provide a uniform bed for the rail, 
the plate continued being in fact a packing, which, had it not 
been that the clips should be all off one pattern, might for 
economy sake have been no wider than the rail foot. 
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The important dimension above referred to, viz. the distance 
between centre line of traveller rail and the adjacent wall ia in 
this case 11 inches. This leaves a net distance of 5 inches 
between the girder and the wall, and, to avoid any trouble in 
getting at the work, the lewis bolts securing the girder to the cap 
stone of the pier are shown on the outer side only ; these bolts 
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consisting of |-iDch diameter lewis or n^ bolts. Similar bolts of 
l-inch and IJ-inch diameter are shown on a larger scale in Figa. 
75 and 76. 

The seating of the girder on a pier at an end wall is shown in 
Figs. 77, 78. Figs. 79, 80 show a method of affording lateral 
stiffness to a rolled joist traveller girder alongside a wall. 

The important subject of the design and details of lofty columns 
supporting systems of traveller roads, etc., will be found dealt 
with in Chapter IV., on the Practical Design of Columns and 
Struts, where examples of sach columns will be found, 

Lattlea Qirdenrork for Booflng. — As an example of this applica- 
tion of girderwork, details will now be given of a lattice girder of 
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53' span supporting a series of roof principals, the details of 
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these principala being given in Figs. 216 and 298 to 307. 
Fig. 81 gives a skeletou outline of the triangulated girder 
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Ute priocipala beit^ carried immediately over Uie vertical stmts, 
as shown, j), % p. The girders are carried on side columns and 
a centre column as shown, but are not continuous, and a roof 
principat does not occur over the centre column. The general 
arraogements at side and centre columns are shown in Figs. 82, 
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83, while the details of connections are shown to a lai^er scale, 
for the side column in Figs. 84, 85, and 86, the latter being 
a section of that portion of the column to which the girder is 
attached, and for the centre column in Figs. 87, 88, 90. The 
normal section of the girder is shown in Fig. 89. The details 
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of tlie apices of the triangulatdpna, or the intersectionB of tiie 
web bradogB with the flanges, are shown for apices 2, 4, 6, and 8 
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in Figa. 91, 92, 93, 94, and for apices 1, 3, 5, and 7 in Figa. 95, 
96, 97, 98, showing the riveted connections. These are examples 
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on a small scale of oblique connections, and may be studied in 
connection with those for roof- work shown in Chapter IV. 
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In Figs. 99, 100, and 101 are given the details of the angle 
and flange plate joints in the girder, which occur between apices 
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6 and 7 in the top boom, and break joint in the bottom bootii, 
thus dividing the girder into two lengths for convenience in 

Fia. 99. 
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transport, and keeping the lengths of angles and plates within 
ordinary limits. 

Further details of light lattice girders in connection with roof 
work will be found in Pigs. 326, 337. 

Appliostiolu of Bivsted Oirderwork in Conneetioit with Water- 
tank OonitntotioiL — Id presenting details of this application of 
girderwork it has been found advisable to consider at some length 
(without entering fully upon the important subject of tank con- 
struction in general) the details of the tanks themselves, which 
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in this case are of cast iron, as it is hoped that the practical 
examples described will not be without Talue to the student. 
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Figures 102 to 125 give details of a class of cast-iion tank 
frequently found in the upper portions of engine houses for 
pumping machinery, hydraulic accumulators, or other central 
power stations, and serving as storage tanks for steam or hydraulic 
machinery, fire purposes, or the like. They not unfrequently form 
the whole or a portion of the roof in such structures, and where, as 
in the latter case, they are associated with ordinary roofing details, 
it is frequently necessaiy to adopt certain special methods of 
completing the weathertightness of the whole arrangement. 




Fig. 103. 
Scale I inoh = 1 foot 

In buildings of any considerable architectural importance it 
may be desirable to conceal the tank behind the parapet or upper 
portion of the walls of the main building. This leads to a diminu- 
tion, other things being equal, of the capacity of the tank, as it is 
desirable to leave sufficient space between the sides of the tank 
and the enclosing walls for the purpose of examination, painting, 
or repairs. 

On the other hand, the tank is frequently open to view, and 
may be treated, as far as possible, as an architectural member of 
the design, although it must be confessed that the ordinary 
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methods of embellishment are not usually remarkable for their 
artistic success. 
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Figures 102, 103, and 104 give part longitudinal and trans- 
verse sections of the tank. 
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Figure 104 shows that side of the taok next to the enclosing 
parapet wall of the main bnilding. Fig. 102 shows the side of tank 
next to the roofing and roof principal of special construction 
referred to in Chapter V., p. 301. 

The tank consists of cast-iron flanged plates, forming the 
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bottom and sides. The bottom plates in the tank under con- 
sideration are of the dimensions shown in length and width, these 
dimensions being obtained by the setting out of the girderwork 
carrying the tank, and are probably about as large as plates of 
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this kind should be made, having regard to the head of water 
supported (only about 4 feet 6 inches in this case), and to the 
necessity of uniformity of thickness in the metal, avoidance of 
flaws, etc. 
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Bottom and side plates are shown in Figs. 105 to 108. 

The side plates are of similar lengths to the bottom plates, 
and 4 feet 6 inches in height. The thickness of metal in bottom 
and side plates is I inch and | inch respectively; the actual 
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thickness will be governed by the depth of water carried, but the 
reqnirementa of the foundry will necessitate a limit of thinness 
beyond which the risk of inequality of metal will be run. 




The aide plates are connected with the bottom plates by the 
angle pieces shown in Figs. 102, 103, 104, and on a larger 
scale in Fig. 109. The angle pieces in this case aie shown 
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with a sqnare corner in the angle. This form, which ofTers a 
certain Bimplicity in the pattern-malting, would not be a good 
one for heavier presBnres of water, and an angle or connecting 
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piece having a circular quadmnt section is frequently used, in 
accordance with the well-known principle regulating the best 
form of cast-iron construction under heavy pressures, such, for 
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example, as the bottoms of hydraulic rams. Such considerations, 
however, are not to the point in sach a case as the present, where 
the head of water is inconsiderable. 

The tank is divided into two halves by a partition of plates 
similar to the side plates, as shown in Figs. 110 and 111. This 
division serves the purpose of providing a reserve of water storage 
when one-half of the tank is laid dry for cleaning or repairs, but 
it sometimes implies the use of a double set of supply, outlet, 
and overflow pipes, while the partition itself must be capable of 
resisting water pressure on. alternate aides. The connection of 
the division plates with the sides and bottom is formed by a 
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double angle piece, cost in one, as shown in Figs. 110 and 111. 
The junction at the vertical comers of the tank are also formed 
by single angle pieces, as shown in plan in Fig. 112. 

The whole of the bottom and side plates are provided with 
Uanges round their edges, as shown in the illustrations, of sufficient 
dep^ (in this case 2^ inches) to accommodate the size of the bolts 
used in connection. All the meeting surfaces of these Sanges are, 
in good work, machined where they are in contact, a chipping or 
planing fillet being provided for that purpose, in such wise that 
when fitted together a caulking space of about \ inch ia width is 
left between the flanges, which space is filled up with iron cement 
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to form a perfectly watertight joint. The flanges are stiffened by 
a gusset piece between every bolt, the bolt-holes being cored out 
to receive galvanized bolts. Occasionally the holes are left square, 
and the bolts provided with square necks. Upon the ef&ciency of 
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the caulked cement joint the proper watertightness of the tank 
mainly depends. 

It will be observed that, in the tank under consideration, the 
flanges are turned inside the tank, and not outwards. This is not 
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an invariable rule, and there are arguments for and against the 
practice. As regards the strength of the plates, the method shown 
h6L8 the advantage, for experiment has shown that a cast-iron 
tee-shaped section loaded transversely is stronger with the table 
downwards than upwards, in accordance with the laws governing 
the relative resistances in compression and tension of cast-iron 
sections. On the other hand, the use of the flange turned inwards 
converts the bottom of the tank into a number of independent 
pockets without drainage from one to the other, when the tank 
is laid dry for cleaning purposes. This disadvantage can, however, 
be met, if necessary, by lining the tank bottom to the level of the 
top of the flange with Portland cement mortar. 

Fio. 113. 
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The necessary resistance of the side plates to the bursting 
pressure of the water is provided in the case under consideration 
by wrought-iron heavily-galvanized tie-rods, placed at an angle of 
about 45°, and connecting the top of the side plates with the flanges 
of the bottom plates. One such rod is provided at every joint in the 
side, end, and partition plates, as shown in Figs. 102, 104, and 110. 
These rods are forged with jaws of sufficient width to embrace the 
pair of flanges at each joint, as shown in Figs. 113 and 114,, which 
show the fork or jaw in plan and elevation. They are bolted at 
both ends to the flanges of the side and bottom plates, a convenience 
afforded by the method of turning the flanges inwards. The con- 
nection of the tie-rod to the top of the side plates is shown in 
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Fig. 115. The side plates are further stiffened by a horizontal 
flange on the upper edge, as shown in Figs. 105 and 115. 

In deeper tanks than that shown, the rods are frequently 
carried horizontally across finom one side to the other, at intervals 
apart depending upon the pressures. In all cases of cast-iron 
tanks these tie-rods are of vital importance to the security of the 
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tank, and hardly too much attention can be paid to their design, 
fitting, and subsequent maintenance. 

The total weight of such a tank as that above described, when 
filled with water, being considerable, careful consideration of the 
supporting framework of girders is desirable. This framework is 
shown in Figs. 102, 103, 104, 110, and consists of main riveted plate 
girders carrying cross riveted plate girders, which last support 
rolled joists, the whole being of mild steeL The general 
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arrangement of this girderwork is shown in the figures. The main 
girders are supported at one end upon the main walls ol the 
building, of which the tank forms a portion of the roof, the other 
end being carried upon a steel riveted eolumn, which is described 
in Chapter IV., p. 231. The connection of the main girders 
over the column is shown in Fig, 110. The cross girders are 
supported by the main girders, and their connections are shown 
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in sectional plan in Fig. 110, and in elevation in Fig. 102. The 
depths of the main and cross girders are so regulated that the 
upper surfaces of the rolled joists which rest upon the latter are 
in the same horizontal plane as the upper surface of the top fiange 
of tlie main girder. ITie cross-section of the main girder at the 
centre is shown in Fig. 116, and at the end in Fig. 117. It will he 
observed that, as the number of plates in the upper flange fall off 
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towards the ends, the level is preserved by means of the SJ" X g" 

packing strips, shown in Fig. 117, fonning tc^ther, with the npper 

siirfaces as aforesaid of the 

rolled joists, which are - ' «' i 

carefally straightened and ^;^- 

levelled in the press, the t 

plane surface upon which ' ^ <> 

the cast'iron bottom plates i 

of the tank are bedded, the | 

actnal contact being made JS 
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by the 1-inch deep fillets cast on the underside of the plates, as 
shown in Figs. 103 and 116. 

These fillets are chipped or machined ontil true and even 
contact is obtained. 
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The crosa-sectiott of the rolled joist is shown in Fig. 118, and 
that of the oross gird^ at the centre in Fig. 119. 

The bearing of the main girder on the wall ia shown in Fig. 104 
in elevation, and in sectional plan in F^. 120. The bearing on the 
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columa ia shown in Fig. 110. The bearings of the tolled joists 
on the wall are shown in FigB. 121 and 122. 

The object soaght to be obtained in the airangement of girder- 
work above described is to prepare a practically rigid and even bed 
for a tank constructed of a material (cast iron) not well adapted to 
resist cross strains arising from excessive or nnequal deflection, and 
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in which it is of prime importance to preserve the joints from 
starting and becoming leaky. 

To prevent undue deflection or alteration in shape arising from 
the difference between a full and empty tank, it b desirable either 
to give the eapportii^ girders an ample proportion of depth to 
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span, if space will allow, or otherwise to keep the working Btresees 
low, by extra metal in the flanges. 

It haa been above remarked that in cases where tanks of this 
class form a portion of the roof of the building, and are associated 
with ordinary roofing details, some special arrangement for 
forming a weathertight connection between the two becomes 



Certain methods by which this may be effected are illustrated 
in Figs. 123, 124, and 125. 
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In Fig. 102 the tank is shown abotting on a roof principal of 
the type described in Chapter V., p. 302, carrying a cast-iron 
gutter shown in detail in Fig. 272 ; and it is necessary to form 
a watertight connection between this gutter and the- side of the 
tank. A similar detail occurs in Fig. 104, where a gutter nrns ronnd 
between the tank and the parapet walL In both these cases the 
object desired is obtained by the use of the special connection 
shown to a larger scale in Fig. 123, which consists of a weathering 
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flange cast on the outside of the side plates of the tank in the 
position shown, and having a vertical lip or feather overlapping 
the gutter, which is tucked in under the flange, aa shown. All 
direct attachment between the tank and the gutter is avoided, 
either being left free to expand or contract independently of the 
other. The gutter work is carried completely round the tank as 
shown in plan in Fig. 112, which also sliows the arrangement of 
the weathering flange at the corners of the tank. 
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Other metliods of attaiaing the same end are shown in Figs. 
124 and 125. 

In Fig. 124 a gangway is provided between the tank and the 
parapet wall for painting or repairs, floored as shown, and covered 
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with a small lean-to roof of zinc and boarding, draining direct into 
the tank. 

In Fig. 125 connection is made with the gutter of a neighbour- 
ing roof in the manner shown, a linii^ of boarding covered with 
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zinc being attached to the tank and the gutter in each a way as to 
prevent vet &oni getting down into the bnilding. 

All the details connected with the hydi-aulic pipework re- 
qnired in connection with such tanks aa those above described 
cannot here be described. In general three sets of pipes — supply. 
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discharge, and overflow — will be required, and it is usual to effect 
the junction of these pipes with the tank by means of special 
provision in one or more of the bottom or side plates, these being 
especially stiffened up for that purpose. But in cases where lofty 
stacks or considerable lengths of pipes are required, the expansion 
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and contraction of such pipes due to temperature changes should 
be borne in mind, and not allowed to visit themselves upon the 
connections to the plates of the tank, with alternating stresses. 
Automatic or electric tell-tales of water-level will also be 
required. 

Weights of mid Steel Bolts and Vnts.— The following table of 
the weights of mild-steel bolts and nuts may be found useful in 
the process of estimating weights of steel-work and fastenings. 

The heads and nuts are hexagonal, of the usual Whitworth 
standard size ; that is, the depth of the head is seven-eighths of 
the diameter of the bolt, and the depth of the nut is equal to the 
diameter. The dimensions of the head and nut across the flats or 
over the angles of the hexagon are those usually given in the 
published tables of sizes of Whitworth standard. 

Any departure from the above proportions of head and nut 
will of course modify to some extent the weights given in the 
tables. 

The table may also be used for the calculation of weights of 
similar bolts in other materials than mild steel by proportioning 
in the ratio of the specific gravities of the material used. 

The length of the bolt is in all cases measured from imder 
head to point, and the lengths have been extended to 30 inches in 
the table to meet the ordinary cases of long bolts used in the 
connection of heavy timber framing. For lonjger bolts, such as 
foundation bolts and the like, special calculations must be made, 
using the values of the weight of heads and nuts given at the head 
of the table. 

The weight of washers is not included, and must be allowed 
for separately. 
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TABLE No. 32. 

The Weight of Mild Steel Bolts and Nuts in Pounds per 
Hundred. Hexagon Heads and Nuts. 



DUmetor of) 
bolt. f 


i" 


A" 


r 


A" 


V 


22-82 


: r 


r 


y 


Weight of) 
bcMdaDdnatl 
togBlher per r 
hundred. ) 


2-83 


4-48 


7-53 


11-71 


16-61 


29-4 


49-7 


74-5 


Lengtli io 
lnch«0 onder 
hMd to point 


W( 


eight of 


bolts 


■ 
•nd nat 


s in po 

22-2 


unds pe 
29-9 


r handi 


«d. 




1" 


4-22 


6-65 


10-6 


16-0 


38-1 


62-2 




11" 
11" 
l|" 


4-57 


7-19 


11-4 


17-0 


23-5 


31-6 


40-3 


65-3 




4-92 


7-73 


12-2 


181 


24-9 


33-4 


42-4 


68-5 


100 


6-27 


8-28 


13-0 


19-1 


26-3 


351 


44-6 


71-6 


104 


2'^ 


5-61 


8-83 


13-8 


20-2 


27-7 


36-9 


46-8 


74-7 


108 


24" 
21" 
2|" 
3^ 


5-96 


9-37 


14-5 


21-3 


29-1 


38-7 


49-0 


77-9 


113 


6-30 


9-91 


15-3 


22-3 


30-5 


40-4 


511 


81-0 


117 


6-66 


10-45 


16-1 


23-4 


31-9 


42-2 


53-3 


84-1 


121 


7-00 


10-99 


16-9 


24-5 


33-3 


43-9 


55-5 


87-2 


125 


3I" 
3!" 

3|" 

4^ 


7-36 


11-53 


17-7 


25-5 


34-7 


45-7 


57-6 


90-4 


130 


7-70 


12-08 


18-5 


26-6 


36-1 


47-5 


59-8 


93-5 


134 


8-06 


12-63 


19-3 


27-7 


37-5 


49-2 


62-0 


96-6 


138 


8-39 


1318 


20-1 


28-7 


38-9 


51-0 


64*2 


99-7 


142 


41" 
4I" 

3 


8-74 


13-72 


20-8 


29-8 


40-2 


52-7 


66-3 


102-9 


147 


909 


14-26 


21-6 


30-9 


41-6 


64-5 


68-5 


106-0 


151 


9-44 


14-80 


22-4 


31-9 


43-0 


56-2 


70-7 


109-0 


155 


9-78 


15-35 


23-2 


33-0 


44-4 


58-0 


72-8 


1120 


160 


51" 

5|" 


10-13 


15-89 


24-0 


34-1 


45-8 


59-8 


75-0 


115-0 


164 


10-48 


16-43 


24-8 


35-1 


47-2 


61-5 


77-1 


118-0 


168 


10-83 


16-98 


25-5 


36-2 


48-6 


63-3 


79-3 


121-0 


172 


11-18 


17-53 


26-3 


37-2 


50-0 


65-1 


81-5 


125-0 


177 


61" 

61" 
6|" 

7^ 


11-53 


18-07 


27-1 


38-3 


51-4 


66-8 


83-7 


128-0 


181 


11-88 


18-61 


27-9 


39-4 


52-8 


68-6 


85-9 


131-0 


185 


12-22 


19-15 


28-7 


40-4 


54-2 


70-3 


88-0 


134-0 


189 


12-56 


19-70 


29-5 


41-5 


55-6 


72-1 


90-2 


137-0 


194 


7I" 

7I" 

7|" 
8^ 


12-91 


20-24 


30-2 


42-6 


57-0 


73-9 


92-4 


140-0 


198 


13-26 


20-78 


31-0 


43-6 


58-4 


75-6 


94-6 


143-0 


202 


13-60 


21-33 


31-8 


44-7 


59-7 


77-4 


96-7 


147-0 


206 


13-95 


21-88 


32-6 


45-7 


611 


79-1 


98-9 


150-0 


211 


81" 
81" 
81" 


14-30 


22-42 


33-4 


46-8 


62-5 


80-9 


101-0 


163-0 


215 


14-65 


22-96 


341 


47-9 


63-9 


82-7 


103-0 


156-0 


219 


15-00 


23-50 


34-9 


48-9 


65-3 


84-4 


105-0 


159-0 


223 
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DiMQeter ofi 
bolt. ] 


\ 

1 


." 

t 


A" 

1 


r 


A" 


r 


A" 


«" 


r 


I" 


Weight of) 
head and nut f 
togaihrrperf 


1 














2 83 


, 4-48 


7-63 


11-71 


16-61 


22-82 


29-4 


49-7 


74-5 


hmidred. j 




















Length in 




















inches under 
head to point 


W 


eight of bolts and nuts In pounds pe 

1 


!r hundred. 




9" 


15-34 


24-05 


35-7 


50-0 


66-7 


86-2 


108-0 


162-0 


228 


91" 
9|" 
9f 
10'^ 


15-69 


24-59 


36-5 


51-1 


681 


87-9 


110-0 


165-0 


232 


16-04 


2513 


37-3 


52-1 


69-5 


89-7 


112-0 


168-0 


236 


16-39 


25-67 


38-1 


53-2 


70-9 


91-5 


114-0 


172-0 


240 


16-73 


26-22 


38-9 


54-3 


72-3 


93-2 


116-0 


175-0 


245 


lOi" 


17-08 


26-77 


39-6 


55-3 


73-7 


95-0 


118-0 


178-0 


249 


ia|" 
io|" 
ir 


17-43 


27-32 


40-4 


56-4 


76-0 


96-7 


120-0 


181-0 


253 


17-78 


27-86 


41-2 


57-5 


76-4 


98-5 


123-0 


184-0 


258 


18-13 


28-40 


42-0 


58-5 


77-8 


100-3 


1250 


187-0 


262 


iif 


18-48 


28-94 1 42-8 


59-6 


79-2 


1020 


127-0 


190-0 


266 


111" 

ii|" 
12^ 


18-83 


29-48 


43-5 


60-7 


80-6 


103-8 


130-0 


193-0 


270 


19-18 


30-03 


44-3 


61-7 


820 


105-5 


132-0 


197-0 


276 


19-53 


30-58 


45-1 


62-8 


83-4 


107-3 


134-0 


200-0 


279 


13" 


20-92 


32-75 


48-3 


67-1 


89-0 


114-4 


142-0 


2120 


296 


14" 


22-31 


34-92 


51-4 


71-3 


94-5 


121-4 


151-0 


225-0 


313 


15" 


23-70 


37-09 


54-5 


75-6 


100-1 


128-4 


160-0 


237-0 


330 


16" 


25-09 


39-26 


57-6 


79-8 


105-7 


135-5 


168-0 


250-0 


347 


17" 


26-48 


41-43 


60-8 


84-1 


111-3 


142-5 


177-0 


262-0 


364 


18" 1 


27-87 


43-60 


63-9 


88-3 


116-8 


149-5 


186-0 


275-0 


381 


19" 






••• 


67-1 


92-6 


122-4 


156-6 


194-0 


287-0 


398 


20" 1 






• •• 


70-2 


96-8 


127-9 


163-6 


203-0 


300-0 


415 


21" 






••• 


73-3 


lOM 


133-5 


1706 212-0 


312-0 


432 


22" 1 






• • • 


76-4 


105-3 


139-1 


177-7 


2200 


325-0 


449 


23" 






••• 


79-6 


109-6 


144-6 


184-7 229-0 


337-0 


466 


24" 






•• • 


82-7 


113-9 


150-2 191-8 '238-0 


350-0 


483 


25" 






•• • 


• •• 


... 


••• . «.. *•• 


363-0 


500 


26" 






< ■ • 


• •• 


... ... 


... 1 '• • • 


375-0 


517 


27" 






•• • 


■ • • 


■«• ' ■•• , ••* ... 


388-0 


534 


28" 






••• 


*•> 


1 
••« ■•• «■• ... 


400-0 


551 


29" 






•• • 1 ••• ' 


1 
••• ••• 1 ••• 1 ... 


413-0 


568 


30" 






> • ■ • • • 


1 

• •• ■•• •»■ •■• 

1 


425-0 


585 



K 
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Table of the Weight of Mild Steel Bolts and Nuts in 



Pounds 


1 FEB 


HUNDBED. 


Hexagon Heads and 


Nuts. 




Diunetarofbolt. 


1 

1" 


148 


1}" 


11" 


1 


If" 


1}" 


\i" 


1 
2" 


Wdcbt of hMd) 
•Dd not togetlwrV 
perhuDfdnd. ) 


' 106 


195 


251 


324 


403 


495 


600 


725 


1 1 
















LengUi in iiich«0 
undar bead to point 


149 


Wdg] 

204 


tit of tH 


»lts an^ 


L nutsi 


in pounds per hundrec 


L 


2" 














2r 


155 


212 


273 


347 












21" 
3* 


161 


219 


281 


357 


450 


549 








167 


226 


290 


368 


462 


564 


682 






173 


233 


299 


378 


474 


579 


699 


835 


992 


3i" 
31" 
3|" 
4* 


178 


240 


308 


389 


487 


593 


716 


855 


1014 


184 


247 


316 


400 


500 


608 


733 


875 


1036 


189 


254 


325 


410 


512 


623 


760 


894 


1068 


195 


261 


334 


420 


524 


638 


768 


913 


1081 


4i" 

4" 


200 


267 


342 


431 


537 


653 


785 


933 


1103 


206 


274 


351 


441 


549 


667 


802 


962 


1125 


212 


281 


360 


451 


562 


682 


819 


972 


1148 


217 


288 


368 


461 


575 


697 


836 


991 


1170 


5i" 


223 


296 


377 


472 


588 


712 


853 


1011 


1192 


5I" 

sl" 

6* 


228 


303 


386 


483 


600 


726 


870 


1031 


1214 


234 


310 


395 


493 


612 


741 


887 


1060 


1236 


239 


317 


404 


504 


624 


756 


904 


1069 


1269 


61" 
4" 

7^ 


245 


324 


412 


615 


637 


771 


921 


1089 


1281 


251 


331 


421 


526 


650 


786 


938 


1109 


1304 


256 


338 


429 


536 


663 


800 


956 


1129 


1326 


262 


345 


438 


546 


676 


815 


972 


1148 


1348 


7f 


267 


352 


447 


557 


688 


830 


989 


1168 


1370 


71" 

8* 


273 


359 


455 


567 


700 


844 


1006 


1187 


1393 


278 


367 


464 


578 


712 


859 


1023 


1207 


1415 


284 


373 


473 


588 


724 


873 


1040 


1226 


1437 


8i" 
Si" 


289 


380 


481 


598 


737 


888 


1057 


1245 


1459 


295 


387 


490 


609 


749 


903 


1074 


1266 


1482 


sl" 

9* 


301 


394 


499 


620 


762 


918 


1091 


1284 


1504 


306 


401 


508 


630 


774 


932 


1108 


1304 


1526 


9f 
91" 

9|" 
10* 


312 


408 


517 


641 


787 


947 


1125 


1323 


1548 


318 


416 


525 


651 


800 


962 


1142 


1343 


1571 


323 


423 


534 


662 


812 


977 


1159 


1363 


1693 


329 


430 


542 


672 


825 


991 


1176 


1382 


1615 


104" 


334 


437 


551 


683 


838 


1006 


1193 


1402 


1637 
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Dianwter of bolt. 


1 
1 

1" 
106 


148 


li" 


If" 


W 


If" 


W \ 15" 




Weieht of head) 
and nat together > 
per hundred. ) 


195 


251 


324 


403 


495 1 600 


1 
725 




















Length In inches 
nnder head to point. 


340 


444 


lit of be 


1 

1 
1 

ilts and 


nnts in ponni 


Is per ] 


tinndred. 


IQl" 
lOf" 

ir 


669 


694 


860 


1021 


1210 


1421 


1669 


345 


451 


668 


704 


863 


1036 


1228 


1441 


1681 


351 


468 


677 


714 


875 


1049 


1246 


1460 


1704 


lU" 

111" 

ii|" 
12^ 


366 


466 


686 


726 


887 


1064 


1262 


1480 


1726 


362 


472 


696 


736 


900 


1079 


1279 


1499 


1748 


367 


479 


603 


746 


913 


1094 


1296 


1619 


1770 


373 


486 


612 


766 


926 


1108 


1313 


1639 


1793 


13" 


396 


514 


646 


799 


976 


1168 


1381 


1617 


1882 


14" 


418 


642 


681 


841 


1024 


1227 


1449 


1696 


1971 


15" 


440 


670 


716 


883 


1074 


1285 


1617 


1774 


2060 


16" 


462 


698 


761 


926 


1124 


1343 


1686 


1862 


2149 


17" 


484 


627 


786 


967 


1176 


1403 


1664 


1930 


2238 


18" 


607 


666 


821 


1008 


1226 


1461 


1722 


2008 


2327 


19" 


629 


683 


866 


1061 


1274 


1620 


1790 


2087 


2416 


20" 


661 


711 


890 


1093 


1325 


1678 


1868 


2166 


2605 


21" 


674 


739 


926 


1136 


1374 


1637 


1926 


2243 


2695 


22" 


696 


767 


960 


1177 


1426 


1696 


1994 


2321 


2684 


23" 


618 


796 


996 


1219 


1474 


1764 


2062 


2399 


2773 


24" 


640 


824 


1029 


1261 


1526 


1813 


2130 


2477 


2861 


25" 


662 


852 


1064 


1303 


1676 


1872 


2198 


2656 


2950 


26" 


684 


880 


1098 


1346 


1625 


1931 


2266 


2633 


3039 


27" 


707 


908 


1133 


1387 


1676 


1990 


2334 


2711 


3128 


28" 


729 


936 


1168 


1429 


1726 


2048 


2402 


2790 


3217 


29" 


761 


964 


1202 


1471 


1776 


2107 


2470 


2868 


3306 


30" 


774 


993 


1237 


1513 


1826 


2166 


2539 


2947 


3395 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE PRACTICAL DESIGN OP COLUMNS AND STRUTS. 

Genend remarks— The ideal oolumn — The practical column — ^Variation of modulua 
of elasticity — Transyene ■tresB : examples—Conditions of end connections : 
fiat ended, round ended, pin ended — Experiments on columns of wrought 
iron and steel — Wrought-iron rectangular hars and hollow tubes, flat ended 
— Wrought-iron rectangular bars, pin ended — Influence of sise of pins — ^Testa 
of wrought-iron riveted columns, flat and pin ended — TaUe of results — 
Analysis and remarks — Mode of failure— Weakness at ends of columns — 
Weakness of component parts of columns— Buckling between riyots— Maximum 
pitch of riyets compared with plate thickness — Lattice members of columns — 
Minimum scantlings — Experiments on compressiye resistance of yarioos sec- 
tions — Angles and tees, flat ended — Angles and tees, hinged and round 
ended — Channels, joists, welded tubes,*and Zed columns, flat ended — Channels, 
joists, and tubes, hinge ended— Wrought-iron latticed columns, pin ended— Mild 
steel angles, flat ended— Hard steel angles, flat ended— Diagrams of results of 
formuln proposed by yarious authorities — Practical sections of columns and 
stmts — Elementary forms— Flat bars — Angles— Tees— Channels— Channels in 
ocanbination — Rolled joists — Rolled joists in combination — Built-up sections of 
yarious types— Zed-iron eeotions in combinations— Combinations of channels 
and joiBt8---8peciaI sections — Phosnix columns — Secondary attachments— Com- 
parison of sections — Relatiye economy and efficiency — ^Belatiye amount of 
riveting — Relatiye accessibility for painting — Caution in the preparation of 
working drawings for columns — Check on proportion of length to diameter — 
Practical examples of riyeted mild steel columns — Procedure with respect to 
the continuity or otherwise of columns in yarious floor lengths — Buildings of 
seyeral stories — Theatre auditorium — Skeleton steel construction in yery lofty 
buildings — Massiye columns for engine-house construction carrying trayellers 
and tanks— Variations in type — Columns for machine-shops and engineering 
works— Complex columns of this type carrying trayeller roads and roofing — 
Foundations to columns — Holding-down bolts— Lateral stability — Special 
cases for concrete foundations of lofty buildings— Precautions to be obseryed in 
the fixing of foundation bolts. 

Consistently with the principle adopted throughout these notes, 
the theory of the strength of columns, as viewed from a mathe- 
matical standpoint, wiU not be entered upon. This subject has 
been frequently dealt with by numerous and able writers, and the 
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Student is referred to their works for farther information on this 
branch of the subject. 

The ideal column or strut is perfectly straight, is subjected to 
a purely compressive stress in the direction of its length, while 
the compressing force is usually assumed to be truly axial ; the 
modulus of elasticity of the material of which the column is com- 
posed is also supposed to be uniform not only in every cross- 
section, but in every part of a cross-section. 

The practical column of everyday experience falls short, how- 
ever, in a considerable degree from all these ideal conditions, 
notwithstanding the care with which the designer may have striven 
to realize them. His column is, it is true, as straight, perhaps, as 
ordinary workmanship can ensure, but the modulus of elasticity of 
his material may vary slightly not only in every separate cross- 
section, but even in different portions of the same cross-section, a 
physical fact which may, in the life history of the column, deter- 
mine incipient flexure and perhaps the direction in which that 
flexure may extend towards the goal of ultimate resistance and 
failure if the loading be carried to this extent. 

So far, again, as the axial direction of loading is concerned, 
the practical column is often, from the very conditions of the 
design, exposed to transverse stresses arising either from the 
bending moment set up by eccentric loading, or even from its own 
weight, as in the case of inclined struts, such as sheer legs or the 
jibs of cranes. Vertical columns may also be subject to severe 
transverse stress where exposed to wind pressure, as, for example, 
in columns supporting large roofs, or forming the supports of lofty 
sheds or other buildings. The cast-iron piles of a marine jetty 
may be instanced as an example where the transverse stresses set 
up by the force of waves may perhaps be more important than the 
vertical loading they are called upon to endure. In many cases 
these transverse stresses have, as far as possible, to be foreseen 
and allowed for, and the absence of such a provision may, as in 
the case of crane jibs of considerable radius, have serious results 
arising from cross strains imposed upon them, let us suppose, by 
the exigencies of erection or repair. 

In addition to the above may be stated the risks of transverse 
shock, as in the case of columns exposed to wheeled trafiic, or to 
loads piled up i^inst them in such manner as to cause bending 
stresses in addition to the vertical loading to which they are sub- 
jected. In short, it is not too much to assert that the possibilities 
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of transverse stress in any column should be always present to 
the mind of the designer, and will go far in guiding his judgment 
in the determination of that always important point, viz. the ratio 
of diameter or least dimension to length, and to which further 
reference will be made. 

The ideal column may further be supposed to be either flat 
ended, round ended, or pin ended, and theoretical deductions have 
been drawn as to the mode of failure of columns of a certain 
length under each of these conditions. 

But in practice it is not always easy in many cases to assert 
with confidence under which of the above heads a column or strut 
should be classed, and, as we shall see in the experiments about to 
be described, neither pin-ended nor flat-ended columns invariably 
fail in the mode in which it might be reasoned that they 
should do. 

It is not therefore surprising, from a consideration of the 
foregoing, to find that most formulcB professing to give the ultimate 
strength of a column or strut are based upon constants derived 
from experimental research, although it must be confessed that up 
to the present time the experimental data available, especially as 
regards mild steel, do not by any means cover the whole of the 
ground, or solve all the problems which will present themselves to 
the designer in the course of his practice. 

It is proposed, then, to give in the few pages following a 
summary in a graphic form of some of the principal experiments 
on columns of wrought iron and steel — so far as they approximate 
to the ordinary conditions of practical construction — to be 
followed by working details of column construction, with explana- 
tory remarks. 

In Fig. 126 are plotted the experiments on the compressive 
resistance of wrought-iron rectangular bars and hollow circular 
tubes, carried out by Eaton Hodgkinson, and described in the 
Appendix to the Keport of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the application of iron to railway structures, and carried out in 

1846-47. 

The rectangular bars varied in length from 3} inches to 
10 feet, with a sectional area ranging from 1*04 to 5*8 square 
inches. They were tested in a vertical position, with their ends 
made perfectly flat and well bedded against two parallel and 
horizontal crushing surfaces. The proportions of length to least 
radius of gyration were in several cases extreme, and beyond the 
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range of praotice ; as, for example, in the case of a bar 10 feet 
long and half an inch thick. Batios beyond the value of 400 to 1 
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TABLE No. 32. 

Thb Weight of Mild Steel Bolts and Nuts in Pounds tkji 
Hundred. Hexagon Heads and Nuts. 



DUmetor of) 
bolt. f 


I" 


A" 
4-48 


%" 


A" 


\" 


A" 
22-82 


r 


r 


r 


Weight of \ 
heMandnotV 
together perf 
hmidred. ) 


2-83 


7-53 


11-71 


16-61 


29-4 


49-7 


74-6 


Length In 
inches nnder 
head to point 


W( 


eight of 


bolts 


and nnt 


a in poi 

22-2 


nnds pc 
29-9 


f hundred. 




r 


4-22 


6-65 


10-6 


16-0 


38-1 


62-2 




If 
i|" 


4-57 


7-19 


11-4 


17-0 


23-5 


31-6 


40-3 


65-3 




4-92 


7-73 


12-2 


18-1 


24-9 


33-4 


42-4 


68-6 


100 


6-27 


8-28 


13-0 


19-1 


26-3 


35-1 


44-6 


71-6 


104 


2* 


5-61 


8-83 


13-8 


20-2 


27-7 


36-9 


46-8 


74-7 


108 




6-96 


9-37 


14-5 


21-3 


29-1 


38-7 


49-0 


77-9 


113 


6-30 


9-91 


16-3 


22-3 


30-5 


40-4 


51-1 


810 


117 


6-65 


10-45 


16-1 


23-4 


31-9 


42-2 


53-3 


84-1 


121 


3* 


7-00 


10-99 


16-9 


24-6 


33-3 


43-9 


55-6 


87-2 


126 


3J" 
4' 


7-35 


11-53 


17-7 


25-6 


34-7 


45-7 


57-6 


90-4 


130 


7-70 


1208 


18-5 


26-6 


36-1 


47-5 


59-8 


93-6 


134 


8-05 


12-63 


19-3 


27-7 


37-5 


49-2 


62-0 


96-6 


138 


8-39 


18-18 


20-1 


28-7 


38-9 


51-0 


64-2 


99-7 


142 




8-74 


13-72 


20-8 


29-8 


40-2 


52-7 


66-3 


102-9 


147 


9-09 


14-26 


21-6 


30-9 


41-6 


64-5 


68-5 


106-0 


151 


9-44 


14-80 


22-4 


31-9 


43-0 


56-2 


70-7 


109-0 


155 


9-78 


15-35 


23-2 


33-0 


44-4 


68-0 


72-8 


1120 


160 


6i" 

4" 


10-13 


15-89 


24-0 


341 


45-8 


69-8 


75-0 


115-0 


164 


10-48 


16-43 


24-8 


35-1 


47-2 


61-6 


77-1 


118-0 


168 


10-83 


16-98 


25-5 


36-2 


48-6 


63-3 


79-3 


121-0 


172 


11-18 


17-58 


26-3 


37-2 


60-0 


65-1 


81-5 


125-0 


177 


61" 

el" 

6|" 

r 


11-53 


18-07 


27-1 


38-3 


61-4 


66-8 


83-7 


128-0 


181 


11-88 


18-61 


27-9 


39-4 


62-8 


68-6 


85-9 


131-0 


185 


12-22 


19-16 


28-7 


40-4 


64-2 


70-3 


88-0 


134-0 


189 


12-56 


19-70 


29-5 


41-5 


65-6 


72-1 


90-2 


137-0 


194 


7\" 

7S" 
8'^ 


12-91 


20-24 


30-2 


42-6 


67-0 


73-9 


92-4 


140-0 


198 


13-26 


20-78 


31-0 


43-6 


58-4 


76-6 


94-6 


143-0 


202 


13-60 


21-33 


31-8 


44-7 


59-7 


77-4 


96-7 


147-0 


206 


13-95 


21-88 


32-6 


45-7 


611 


79-1 


98-9 


150-0 


211 


81" 
81" 
81" 


14-30 


22-42 


33-4 


46-8 


62-6 


80-9 


101-0 


163-0 


216 


14-66 


22-96 


34-1 


47-9 


63-9 


82-7 


103-0 


156-0 


219 


15-00 


23-50 


34-9 


48-9 


65-3 


84-4 


1060 


159-0 


223 
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Diameter of^ 
bolt. S 


\ 


1/ 


Iff 

1 


r 


A" 


k" 


A'' 


fi" 


r 


I" 


Weight of) 
head and nut! 
togtther per ( 


1 
1 












2 83 


4-48 


7-63 


11-71 


16-61 


22-82 


29-4 


49-7 


74-5 


hundred. J 




















Length In 
















, 




inches under 
head to point 


W 


eight ol 


bolts 

1 


and nuts in pounds pe 


r hundred. 




9" 


15-34 


2405 


36-7 


60-0 


66-7 


86-2 


108-0 


162-0 


228 


91" 
9f 
9f 
10'^ 


15-69 


24-59 


36-5 


51-1 


681 


87-9 


110-0 


165-0 


232 


16-04 


25-13 


37-3 


521 


69-6 


89-7 


112-0 


168-0 


236 


16-39 


25-67 


38-1 


63-2 


70-9 


91-6 


114-0 


172-0 


240 


16-73 


26-22 


38-9 


64-3 


72-3 


93-2 


116-0 


175-0 


245 


lOi" 


17-08 


26-77 


39-6 


55-3 


73-7 


96-0 


118-0 


178-0 


249 


lOf 
lOf 

ir 


17-43 


27-32 


40-4 


66-4 


76-0 


96-7 


120-0 


181-0 


253 


17-78 


27-86 


41-2 


57-5 


76-4 


98-5 


123-0 


184-0 


258 


18-13 


28-40 


42-0 


58-5 


77-8 


100-3 


125-0 187-0 


262 


llf 


18-48 


28-94 


42-8 


59-6 


79-2 


1020 


127-0 


190-0 


266 


111" 

111' 

12^ 


18-83 


29-48 


43-5 


60-7 


80-6 


103-8 


130-0 


193-0 


270 


19-18 


30-03 


44-3 


61-7 


820 


105-5 


132-0 


197-0 


276 


19-53 


30-68 


45-1 


62-8 


83-4 


107-3 


134-0 


200-0 


279 


13" 


20-92 


32-75 


48-3 


67-1 


89-0 


114-4 


142-0 


212-0 


296 


14" 


22-31 


34-92 


51-4 


71-3 


94-5 


121-4 


151-0 


225-0 


313 


15" 


23-70 


37-09 


54-5 


75-6 


100-1 


128-4 


160-0 


237-0 


330 


16" 


25-09 


39-26 


57-6 


79-8 


105-7 


135-5 


168-0 


250-0 


347 


17" 


26-48 


41-43 


60-8 


84-1 


111-3 


142-6 


177-0 


262-0 


364 


18" 


27-87 


43-60 


63-9 


88-3 


116-8 


149-5 


186-0 


275-0 


381 


19" 


■ 




••• 


67-1 


92-6 


122-4 


156-6 


194-0 


287-0 


398 


20" 


• 




• •• 


70-2 


96-8 


127-9 


163-6 


203-0 


300-0 


415 


21" 


• 1 




• •• 


73-3 


101-1 


133-5 


170 6 [212-0 


312-0 


432 


22" ' 


^ ^ 




■ • • 


76-4 


105-3 


139-1 


177-7 2200 


325-0 


449 


23" 


• 1 




••• 


79-6 


109-6 


144-6 


184-7 229-0 


337-0 


466 


24" 


• 1 




•• • 


82-7 


113-9 


150-2 


191-8 238-0 


350-0 483 


25" 


a 1 




•• ■ 


• •• 


••• 1 


• ■ • 


«•• •• • 


3630 


500 


26" 


a 1 




• • • 


a •• 

1 


• ■• 


•• • 


** ■ • t • 


375-0 


517 


27" 


• • 




• • • 


1 

1 
• • • 

1 


1 


1 

aaa a»a aaa 


388-0 


534 


28" 


• t 




t 

• • • 


1 
••• 1 


a • a 


aaa a«a aaa 


400-0 


551 


29" 


a i 




... 


a •• 

1 


• • • 


••• aaa aaa 


413-0 


568 


30" 


• 1 




1 
1 


1 
1 

a • • 


• • a 


1 

•■« ••• ••• 


425-0 


585 



N 
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Table of the Weight of Mild Steel Bolts and Nuts in 



Pounds 


FKR 


Hundred. 


Hexagon Heade 


{ AND 


Nuts. 




DUmeterofbolt. 


I 
1 

1" 


148 


li" 


It" 


ir 


If" 


IJ" 


W 


2" 


Weicht of head) 
and nut togetlwrV 
per handled. ) 


106 


195 


251 


324 


403 


495 


600 


725 


' 1 
















Length in Inchee 
under head to point. 


149 


Wdg] 

204 


tit oflM 


>lt8 aiul 


I nuts in ponni 


ds per 


liiindred. 


2" 
















2f 


165 


212 


273 


3*7 












2f 
3* 


161 


219 


281 


357 


450 


649 








167 


226 


290 


368 


462 


564 


682 






173 


233 


299 


378 


474 


579 


699 


835 


992 


31" 
3|" 
3|" 


178 


240 


308 


389 


487 


593 


716 


865 


1014 


184 


247 


316 


400 


600 


608 


733 


875 


1036 


189 


254 


326 


410 


612 


623 


760 


894 


1058 


195 


261 


334 


420 


624 


638 


768 


913 


1081 


4|" 


200 


267 


342 


431 


637 


663 


785 


933 


1103 


206 


274 


351 


441 


649 


667 


802 


962 


1125 


212 


281 


360 


451 


562 


682 


819 


972 


1148 


217 


288 


368 


461 


576 


697 


836 


991 


1170 


5I" 

4" 

6|" 
6' 


223 


296 


377 


472 


588 


712 


853 


1011 


1192 


228 


303 


386 


483 


600 


726 


870 


1031 


1214 


234 


310 


395 


493 


612 


741 


887 


1060 


1236 


239 


317 


.404 


504 


624 


766 


904 


1069 


1269 


61" 
61" 


246 


324 


412 


615 


637 


771 


921 


1089 


1281 


261 


331 


421 


526 


660 


786 


938 


1109 


1304 


6|" 


256 


338 


429 


536 


663 


800 


965 


1129 


1326 


262 


346 


438 


546 


676 


815 


972 


1148 


1348 


7f 


267 


362 


447 


557 


688 


830 


989 


1168 


1370 


71" 

8^" 


273 


359 


455 


667 


700 


844 


1006 


1187 


1393 


278 


367 


464 


678 


712 


869 


1023 


1207 


1416 


284 


373 


473 


688 


724 


873 


1040 


1226 


1437 


81" 


289 


380 


481 


698 


737 


888 


1057 


1246 


1459 


81" 


295 


387 


490 


609 


749 


903 


1074 


1266 


1482 


8f 
9' 


301 


394 


499 


620 


762 


918 


1091 


1284 


1504 


306 


401 


608 


630 


774 


932 


1108 


1304 


1526 


9f 
91" 
9|" 
10'^ 


312 


408 


617 


641 


787 


947 


1125 


1323 


1548 


318 


416 


626 


651 


800 


962 


1142 


1343 


1571 


323 


423 


634 


662 


812 


977 


1159 


1363 


1693 


329 


430 


642 


672 


826 


991 


1176 


1382 


1615 


lOi" 


334 


437 


651 


683 


838 


1006 


1193 


1402 


1637 
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DUuneterofboU. 


1 
1 

1 1" 

1 

1 - - 


W 


1 

H" 


If" 


W 


w 


IJ" 15" 

1 


2" 


Weight of head) 
and nut together > 
per hundred. ) 


1 1 

1 










1 


1 


106 


148 


195 


251 


324 


403 


495 


600 


725 


Length in inches 
under Dead to point. 


1 

340 


444 


^t of tM 


dts and 


nuts in pounds per 1 


inndred 


L 


lOi" 

io|" 

11'^ 


559 


694 


850 


1021 


1210 


1421 


1659 


345 


451 


568 


704 


863 


1035 


1228 


1441 


1681 


351 


458 


577 


714 


875 


1049 


1245 


1460 


1704 


llf 
111" 
llf 

12'^ 


356 


465 


586 


725 


887 


1064 


1262 


1480 


1726 


362 


472 


595 


736 


900 


1079 


1279 


1499 


1748 


367 


479 


603 


746 


913 


1094 


1296 


1519 


1770 


373 


486 


612 


756 


925 


1108 


1313 


1539 


1793 


13" 


395 


514 


646 


799 


975 


1168 


1381 


1617 


1882 


14" 


418 


542 


681 


841 


1024 


1227 


1449 


1695 


1971 


15" 


440 


570 


716 


883 


1074 


1285 


1517 


1774 


2060 


16" 


462 


598 


751 


925 


1124 


1343 


1585 


1852 


2149 


17" 


484 


627 


786 


967 


1175 


1403 


1654 


1930 


2238 


18" 


607 


655 


821 


1008 


1225 


1461 


1722 


2008 


2327 


19" 


529 


683 


855 


1051 


1274 


1520 


1790 


2087 


2416 


20" 


551 


711 


890 


1093 


1325 


1578 


1858 


2165 


2505 


21" 


574 


739 


925 


1135 


1374 


1637 


1926 


2243 


2595 


22" 


596 


767 


960 


1177 


1425 


1696 


1994 


2321 


2684 


23" 


618 


796 


995 


1219 


1474 


1754 


2062 


2399 


2773 


24" 


640 


824 


1029 


1261 


1525 


1813 


2130 


2477 


2861 


25" 


662 


852 


1064 


1303 


1575 


1872 


2198 


2555 


2950 


26" 


684 


880 


1098 


1345 


1625 


1931 


2266 


2633 


3039 


27" 


707 


908 


1133 


1387 


1675 


1990 


2334 


2711 


8128 


28" 


729 


936 


1168 


1429 


1725 


2048 


2402 


2790 


3217 


29" 


751 


964 


1202 


1471 


1775 


2107 


2470 


2868 


3306 


30" 


774 


993 


1237 


1513 


1826 


2166 


2539 


2947 


3395 
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26 feet 8 inches in length, four being tested as flat ended and two 
pin ended. 

Six columns of a similar section to that shown in Fig. 163, 
but with flange and web plates /^ inch thick. The lengths 
similar to those last described. Four were tested as flat ended 
and two as pin ended. 

Six columns of the type of section shown in Fig. 150, and 
consisting of two 8-inch channels, with open lattice webs of 
2" X I" flats, riveted to the flanges of the channels. The lengths 
of the columns were 13 feet 4 inches, 20 feet, and 26 feet 8 inches, 
centres of end pins. 

Six columns of similar section to that shown in Fig. 150, but 
with a swelled outline, the distance between the channels at the 
centre being from 1^ inch to 2| inches greater than at the ends. 
The lengths similar to those last described. 

Four columns of the section shown in Fig. 150, and consisting 
of two 10-inch channels, with open lattice webs of 2^" x |" flats, 
riveted to the flanges of the channels. The lengths of the columns 
were 16 feet 8 inches and 23 feet, centres of pins. 

Four columns of similar section to that shown in Fig. 150, but 
with a swelled outline, the distance between the channels at the 
end being from 2\ inches to 3^ inches greater than at the ends. 
Lengths similar to those last described. 

Six columns of a special section of the type shown in Fig. 151, 
but consisting of two 10-inch channels, with an open lattice web 
of 2f' X f flats on one side, and a solid plate web 13" X f on 
the other. The centre of gravity of this section not being the 
centre of figure, the placing of the pins in the alternate centres 
showed the effect of eccentricity of loading with results which will 
be further referred to. 

Six columns of a section similar to the last, but consisting of 
two 8-inch channels, with an open lattice web of 2" x |" flats on 
one side, and a solid plate web 12" x §" on the other. These also 
afforded a simUar opportunity of comparing the results of con- 
centric and eccentric loading. 

Of the above seventy-four columns, sixteen were tested with 
flat ends, the remainder being tested with pin ends. 

The pins were in all cases 3^ inches diameter, the ends of the 
columns being reinforced with extra plates and closer riveting, in 
order to provide sufficient bearing area and resistance to the local 
stresses set up in the neighbourhood of the pin. 
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The columns were tested horizcmtally, and were counter- 
weighted at the middle. Compressions and sets were measured 
on a gauged length by a micrometer. The load was gradually 
applied, and the ultimate load recorded was the maximum which 
the column was capable of maintaining, although considerable 
distortions may have previously taken place. 

The results of the tests are given in the following table : — 



TABLE No. 33. 

The Ultimate Eesistance to Compression of Wrought-iron 

Pin-ended and Flat-ended Columns. 



Number 
of experi- 
ment. 


DescrlpUon of oolumn. 


Length centre 

to centre of 

pins. Incbee. 


Length 
divided by 

radius 
ofgjntion. 


Condition of 
end bearing. 

P = pin ended. 

F - flat ended. 


Ultimate 

strength. 

Tons per 

square Inch. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Type section. 
Fig. 1 66. Mean 
sectional area = 
9-91 sq. inches 

- 


120-2 
120-7 
180-0 
180-0 
240-0 
240-1 


62-3 
62-3 
93-2 
93-2 
124-3 
124-3 

38-8 
66-1 
96-7 
96*7 
129-0 
129-0 


P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


13*49 

14-01 

11-23 

9-40 

8-65 

7-24 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Type section. 
Fig. 165. Mean 
sectional area= 
15-90 sq. inches 


160-1 
160-0 
240-0 
240-0 
320-0 
320-1 


13-82 
14*06 
11-80 
10-06 
8-79 
7-84 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Type section. 
Fig. 152. Mean 
sectional areas 
11*46 sq. inches 


127-9 
127-9 
180*0 
180-1 
240-0 
240*0 


46-1 
46-1 
65-0 
65-0 
86-6 
86-6 


F 
F 
P 
P 
P 
P 


14-16 
14*98 
14-43 
14-82 
13-37 
13-03 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Type section. 
Fig. 152. Mean 
sectional area= * 
17*85 sq. inches 


167*8 
167*8 
240-0 
' 240-0 
320*0 
320-0 


47*1 
47-1 
67-4 
67-4 
81-4 
81-4 


F 
F 
P 
P 
P 
P 


15-60 
15-89 
14-32 
14-40 
11-82 
11-29 
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Number 
of experi- 
ment. 


DeecripUoQ of oolmnn. 


Length oeaire 

tooentreof 

pins. Incfacfl. 


Length 
dlTidedby 

nuiiae 
of gyration. 


Condition of 
end bearing. 

P =s pin ended. 

F = flat ended. 

P 


Ultimate 

atrength. 

Tonaper 

aqnaralnch. 


25 




119-9 


49-3 


13-98 


26 


Type seoiion. 


120-0 


49*3 


P 


14-15 


27 


Fig. 163. Mean 


180-0 


74-0 


P 


14-18 


28 


sectional area = 


180-0 


64-0 


P • 


13-71 


29 


9*41 sq. inches 


240-0 


98-7 


P 


12-92 


30 




240-0 


85-4 


P 


13-34 


31 




167-9 


50-9 


F 


14-66 


32 


Type section. 
Fig. 163. Mean 


167-6 


50-8 


F 


15-66 


33 


247-6 


75-0 


F 


14-73 


34 


sectional area= 


247*8 


65-5 


F 


15-40 


35 


15-87 sq. inches 


319-9 


96-9 


P 


12-51 


36 


^ 


320*0 
167-7 


129-5 


P 
F 


12-46 


37 


51-1 


15-03 


38 


Type section. 
Fig. 163. Mean 


167-7 


51-1 


F 


14-76 


39 


247-6 


75-4 


F 


14-74 


40 


sectional area= 


247-6 


75-4 


F 


15-15 


41 


21*12 sq. inches. 


320-0 


103-2 


P 


11-50 


42 




320-1 
159-2 


103-2 


P 


11-58 


43 


35-2 


P 


15-14 


44 


Type section. 


159-27 


35-2 


P 


16-35 


45 


Fig. 150. Mean 


239-6 


53-0 


P 


15-23 


46 


sectional area= 


239-6 


53-0 


P 


14-91 


47 


7-71 sq. inches. 


319-9 


107-3 


P 


14-11 


48 




31985 


107-3 


P 


13-33 


49 


\ 


159-9 


35-3 


P 


15-33 


50 


Type section. 
Fig. 150. Mean 


159*9 


35-3 


P 


14-97 


51 


239-7 


80-4 


P 


14-91 


52 


sectional area= 


239-7 


53-0 


P 


15-35 


53 


7*61 sq. inches. 


319*8 


107-3 


P 


13-76 


54 


J 


319-92 


85-3 


P 


13-73 


55 


Type section. 
Fig. 150. Mean 


199-84 


60-3 


P 


15-06 


56 


200*0 


50-3 


P 


15-48 


57 


sectional area= 


1 300*0 


61-8 


P 


15-01 


58 


12*14 sq. inches. 


^ 300-0 


61-8 


P 


14-48 
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Number 

of expeit- 

ment. 


Description of column. 


Length centre 

to centre of 

pins. Inches. 


licngth 
divided b7 

radios 
of gyration. 


Condition of 
end bearing. 

P = pin ended. 

F=: flat ended. 


strength. 

Tons per 

sqnareinch. 


59 


Type section. 


199-25 


41-0 


P 


13-89 


60 


Fig. 150. Mean 


199-50 


41-0 


P 


14-28 


61 


seotional area = 


300-2 


45-2 


P 


14-65 


62 


12-21 sq. inches. 


300-15 


75-6 


P 


14-61 


63 




300-0 




P 


11-69 


64 


Type section. 
Fig. 151. Mean 


300-0 




P 


12-57 


65 


300-0 




P 


7-77 


66 


sectional area = 


300-0 




P 


7-71 


67 


17'40 6q. inches. 


307-75 




F 


15-30 


68 


• 


307-87 




F 


14-88 


69 


\ 


247-94 




F 


14-58 


70 


Type section. 
Fig. 150. Mean 


247-94 




F 


15-12 


71 


240-25 




P 


7-25 


72 


sectional area= 


240-0 




P 


8-58 


73 


12*65 sq. inches. 


240-25 




P 


12-35 


74 


/ 


240-25 




P 


13-66 

t 



Among the practical lessons to be deduced from these experi- 
ments, we may first observe that when the ratio of length to least 
radius of gyration exceeded 120 to 1, sudden lateral springing of 
the column occurred at or very close to the point of ultimate 
resistance. This may be compared with the similar phenomenon 
in the case of 3-inch rectaugular bars referred to on p. 184. 

It might very naturally have been concluded that in pin- 
ended columns failure by lateral flexure would take place in a 
plane at right angles to the axis of the pin, especially when that 
plane coincided with the plane of the least moment of inertia and 
radius of gyration. 

This method of failure did actually occur in some twenty-four 
cases, but it is worthy of remark that in fourteen cases, although the 
plane of lateral flexure was at right angles to the axis of the pin, 
it was also in the plane of the greatest radius of gyration, not the 
least. It is for this reason that the fourth column of the table is 
headed, '* Length divided by radius of gyration," not least radius of 

gyration, the proportion of 1. being calculated on that radius in the 

T 
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plane of which failure took place. It is further to be noted that 
in several cases failure occurred in a plane parallel to the axis of 
the pins. Such cases should be classified under the heading of 
fixed-ended struts rather than pin-ended, and even under this 
condition the plane of failure was not invariably that of the least 
value of r. 

It is not difficult to discover from the results of these experi- 
ments, and others which will be referred to, the great importance 
of avoiding structural weakness at the ends of a column which first 
receive the stress, whether it be a pin-ended, fixed-ended, or a 
flat- ended connection. The concentration of stress, and what 
appears to be in some cases of short columns a certain flow of 
material under extreme loads, may constitute this the weak point 
in the entire column strength. 

In the case now before us the end of the column is strengthened 
by the addition of three extra eye-plates on each side, forming a 
total thickness of metal of 3| inches and a total bearing surface 
for the 3^ -inch diameter pin of 11*81 square inches. The stress 
through the eye-plate is transmitted to the body of the column by 
the rivets, which have a collective shearing area of 8*4 square 
inches. But this column (No. 42 in the table) failed by the shearing 
of these rivets, which did not fill the holes, the longest rivets 
having the most clearance. 

Another source of weakness was found to be the bending of 
the pin, when the unsupported length was too great, accompanied 
in some cases by the elongation of the pin-holes. 

Biveted columns of the type now under consideration- may be 
stated to consist of a number of component parts, the nature of 
those components and their liability to individual failure varying 
with the details of design of the column. 

It is conceivable that the ultimate strength of a column will 
be determined by that of its component parts, and that the full 
strength of the column as a whole will not be attained when local 
weakness of the component is present. An example of local 
weakness at the ends of a column has already been described, and 
this view is further confirmed by an analysis of the experiments 
upon the box-shaped columns of the types shown in Fig. 163. 
Of thirty experiments carried out on this type, nine failed by 
the buckling of the plates between the rivets, and some instructive 
details may be gathered upon the important point of the proper 
pitch of rivets in a riveted column required to ensure the maximum 
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resistance, especially when the column is short. The buckled 
plate may be considered as a fixed-ended rectangular column, 
subject to compression in the length of the whole column, the 
length of this subsidiary or component column being the pitch of 
the rivets. If, further, this subsidiary column is supposed to be 
subject to a compressive stress per square inch equal in intensity 
to that sustained by the whole cross-section, we shall then have 
the relations expressed in the following table, in which are given 
the pitch of rivets both crosswise and lengthwise, the thickness of 

plates, i.e. the least dimension of the column, the ratio of - both of 

the component and entire columns, and the ultimate strength per 
square inch, all as derived from the experiments, all the columns 
excepting the last (No. 38) having failed by buckling the plates 
between the rivets. • 



TABLE No. 34. 

The Influence of Eivet Pitch on the Ultimate Strength 

OF Columns. 



Nnmber 


Pitch of rivets in IncheB. 


Mwn 
thickneae 
of plates. 

0-22 
0-26 
0-26 
0-26 
0-28 
0-31 
0-32 
0-33 
0-44 
0-49 


Value of* 

r 


Ultimate 

strength. 

Tons per 

sqnsre nch. 


Nature of 
end oon- 
nection. 


of experi- 
ment. 


Croeiwiee. 


Lengthwin. 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


PUte 

between 

rivets. 


Entire 
column. 


p^pln 
ends. 

'■"ends. 


25 
26 
13 
14 
19 
32 
31 
34 
37 
38 


7-5 

7-5 

8-0 

8-0 

10-5 

10-25 

10-25 

10-25 

10-25 

10-25 


95 
80 
80 
80 
74 
67 
65 
63 
47 
42 


49-3 
49-3 
46-1 
46-1 
47-1 
50-8 
50-9 
65-6 
511 
511 


13-98 
14-15 
14-16 
14-98 
15-60 
15-65 
14-66 
15-40 
15-03 
14-76 


P 
P 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 



It will be observed from the above figures that the 6-inch 
pitch of rivets represented, so far as the buckling of the plates is 
concerned, a column of greater length in proportion to its least 
radius of gyration than the column taken as a whole. This 
preponderance of slendemess is maintained in the first seven 
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expeiimeiits, decreasing as the plates thicken; in the next two 

the proportions of - are nearly alike, and it may have been a 

Utatter of uncertainty whether the column would fail as a whole 
by lateral flexure, or by buckling as they did between the rivets. 
In the last case, however, the thickening of the plate to 0*49 inch 

has altered the relative proportions of -, and the plate between the 

rivets is stronger than the column as a whole. Failure takes place, 
not by buckling of the plate, but by lateral flexure of the whole 
column, the plates buckling subsequently to the maximum load 
being attained. The ultimate resistances to buckling may be 
compared with the results of Hodgkinson's experiments on flat- 
ended rectangular bars shown in Fig. 126. 

The foregoing analysis is subject to the uncertainty which 
attaches to the influence which the crosswise pitch may have 
exerted upon the ultimate buckling resistance, but it at least 
serves to show that the pitch of riveting should not be overlooked 
in the design of columns, especially those which, by reason of their 

ratio of -, may be expected to give a high ultimate resistance. 

In the particular cases cited, it is evident that half an inch was 
practically the minimum thickness of plate required to prevent 
buckling with a 6-inch pitch ; or, vice versa, that 6 inches was the 
maximum pitch allowable for ^-inch plates, when the ratio of 
length to least radius of gyration for the entire column was about 
50tol. 

We may now refer to the results of the experiments of the 
latticed columns, Nos. 43 to 74 inclusive, of the table on page 190^ 
of which the types are shown in Figs. 150, 161. We obtain 
from this series some light on the important and difficult sub- 
jecq^of the minimum section required for the lattice members 
of columns of this type and dimension ; the evidence is, it must be 
admitted, only of a limited and negative character, but is valuable 
as far as it goes. 

These lattice bars formed a single triangulated system, arranged 
at an angle of about 60 degrees, and secured to the flanges of the 
channel irons by one f-inch or |-inch rivet, the breadth of the 
bars being 2 inches and 2^ inches respectively, and the thickness 
I inch. In the absence of any statement in the record of tests to 
the contrary, we may assume that bars of these scantlings were 
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safBcieut to develop the full strength of colamns of the lengths 
and dimensions shown in the table. 

The percentage of weight of material used to resist what may 
be termed the secondary stresses in a column, to counteract local 
flexure, to provide sufficient bearing area at the ends, or in other 
ways to meet local weakness, in comparison with the total net 
theoretic weight of the section subject to direct compression, must 
always claim attention in a preliminary estimate of the weight of 
any column or strut, and will vary in accordance with the special 
conditions of each case. It is obvious that the reduction to a 
minimum of the scantlings of such a system of latticing as that 
just referred to is desirable on economical grounds, although the 
practical conditions of riveted connections and the thickness 
judged necessary for resisting corrosion will limit the extent to 
which such reduction can be carried. 

We may now lastly observe from experiments Nos. 63 to 74 
inclusive tJie influence of eccentric loading upon the ultimate 
strength of the column. 

Comparing experiments 63 and 64 with 65 and 66, we have 
two sets of columns, similar in length, cross-section, and details of 
ends, and differing only in the position of the point of application 
of the load. In the former (Nos. 63 and 64) the load is applied at 
the centre of gravity of the unsynmietrical cross-section, with a 
mean ultimate resistance of 12*13 tons per square inch. In the 
latter (Nos. 65 and 66) the load is applied at the centre of figure, 
1*60 inches out of the centre of gravity, or, say, one-fifth of the 
width of the column, with a mean ultimate resistance of only 
7'74 tons per square inch. 

The reduction of strength due to eccentric loading is therefore 
in this case 36 per cent. 

Again, comparing Nos. 73 and 74 with Nos. 71 and 72, we find 
a mean reduction of 39 per cent., the eccentric loading being 
about one-sixth of the width of the column firom the centre of 
gravity of the section. 

It is noteworthy that a measurable amount of lateral flexure is 
observed at a much earlier stage in the history of the test in the 
case of the eccentric load, and the total loads required to cause a 
given degree of lateral flexure are much less in the eccentric load 
than in the case of that applied at the centre of gravity, a result 
which is in consonance with theoretical requirements.^ 

If we endeavour to trace the influence of the form of cross- 
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section upon the ultimate strength as between the H-shaped, the 
box with plate webs, and the box with lattice webs, it is found 
that there is little difference between the two latter, the lattice- 
webbed column being practically as strong as the plate-webbed 

for all values of -. The H-shape appears, however, to fell short of 

the ultimate resistances of the other sections, more especially as 

the value of - becomes greater. Further evidence is, however, 

required. 

The results of the pin- and flat-ended experiments are plotted 
in Fig. 128. It is not surprising, from a consideration of the 
foregoing remarks, that the average results are to be represented 
rather by an area than by a mean line, the varying elements of 
resistance in a built-up column being more likely to show con- 
siderable variations in strength than solid rectangular plates or 
bars, or simple rolled sections. 

Comparing pin-ended with flat-ended columns, we find, with 

nearly equal values of -, that the pin-ended columns give an 

T 

ultimate resistance but little less than that of flat ends. 

Thus the mean of experiments 31, 32, 37, and 38 is 15'02 tons 
per square inch, while the mean of Nos. 25, 26, 45, 46, 52, 55, and 
56 is 14'88 tons per square inch. It is probable that the size of 
pins was not without influence in the ultimate resistance of the 
pin-ended columns, while, on the other hand, the local buckling of 
the plates in some of the flat-ended specimens probably lowered 
the resistance of those columns as a whole. 

The well-known experiments of Mr. James Christie, M.Am.- 
SocG.E., on wrought-iron and steel struts, are plotted in Figs. 
129 to 132, and Figs. 134, 135, but for a complete description 
of the whole of the details of these valuable series of experi- 
ments the student is referred to the original record.^ 

In Fig. 129 are plotted the results of compression tests on 
flat- and fixed-ended angles and tees, these forms of struts being of 
the type-sections shown in Figs. 142 and 147. The angles experi- 
mented upon ranged in section from 1" x 1" X \" to 4" x 4" x f ", 
while the lengths of the struts ranged from b\^" to 15' 5|", giving 

a proportion of - which varied between 14 and 481. 

T 
^ TramaoUoM of the American 8ofMy 0/ CHvU Engineen, vol. xiii., April, 1884. 
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The tees, of which the experimental compressive results are 
plotted in the same figure, varied from 1" X 1" to 4" x 4" in 
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section, and from 6" to 15' Of" in length, giving a proportion of 
- ranging between 14 and 420. 
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• 

The results of experiments on fixed-ended angles are plotted 
in the same figure. The fixing of the ends was obtained by means 
of clamps, and it is probable that the theoretical conditions of a 
fixed-ended strut were more nearly obtained in this series than in 
flat-ended struts. It will be observed from the diagram that when 

- exceeds about 150, the fixed-ended struts show generally a 

greater compressive resistance than the flat-ended. 

Fig. 130 gives the results of compression tests upon hinged 
and round-ended angles and tees, both sections being plotted in 
the same figure. In this case, in the large majority of instances, 
the hinged ends consisted of ball and socket bearings, a semi- 
spherical ball of from 1 inch to 2 inches in diameter bearing upon 
a semi-spherical socket, the specimens being so arranged that the 
centres of balls were as nearly as practicable coincident with the 
centre of gravity of the cross-section. 

The influence of the size of the ball (probably due, although 
lubricated, to frictional resistance in the socket) may be traced in 
one or two instances in this set of experiments. 

For example, a 2^" x 2 J" angle, 5 feet 4i^ inches in length, 
with 2-inch diameter ball, failed at 12*44 tons per square inch, 
while an angle of the same section and length, with 1-inch 
diameter ball, failed at 8*18 tons per square inch. Again, an 
angle 3" x 3" x ^V'* 15 feet 3| inches in length, with 2-inch ball, 
failed at 2*66 tons per square inch, while the same bar with 
1-inch ball failed at 1*31 tons per square inch. Another angle, 
2" X 2" X Y^", 15 feet 4^% inches in length, with 2-inch ball, 
failed at 0*71 ton per square inch, while the same bar with 1-inch 
ball failed at 0*62 ton per square inch. 

The loss of strength produced by slight eccentricity of loading 
also becomes evident in two tests ; an angle, 2" x 2" x ^^\ 8 feet 
3^ inches long, properly centred, with 1-inch ball and socket ends, 
fsdled at 3*16 tons per square inch ; improperly centred, it failed at 
1*77 tons per square inch. Again, an angle, 1" x 1" X J", 5 feet 
3 inches long, with 1-inch ball and socket, properly centred, 
failed at 2*58 tons per square inch; a similar bar, slightly out 
of centre, faUed at 1*30 tons per square inch. 

Considerable diversity of results is apparent in the hinged-ended 
specimens, possibly due to varying frictional resistances between 
the ball and socket, or pin and bearing, and the results are best 
expressed by an area, rather than a mean line. 
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The round-ended specimens were arranged with a semi-spherical 
ball-bearing on a flat plate. Frictional resistances may be assumed 
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to have been absent in this case, and the ends being free to turn 
upon their bearings, the general results give a somewhat more 
regular mean line than those of the hinged-ended struts. The line 
lies, however, obviously along the lower fringe of the hinged-ended 
area 

Fig. 131 gives the results of compressive tests upon wrought- 
iron flat-ended channels, joists, welded tubes, and Zed columns. 
The channels ranged from 2 inches to 12 inches in depth, and 
from 6 inches to 15 feet in length. The beams ranged from 
4 inches to 15 inches in depth, and from 6 feet 6 inches to 
22 feet in length. 

The tubes were 2*37 and 2*87 inches in outer diameter, and 
from 3 feet 5 inches to 15 feet in length. 

The results of similar sections, but hinged-ended, are shown in 
Fig. 132. In this series, the influence exerted upon the ultimate 
strength by the precise conditions of the " hinged-end " are well 
shown. Thus a welded tube, 3*5 inches external diameter, 15 feet 
in length, did not fail at 10*5 tons per square inch with a 2-inch 
pin end, but, with 2-inch ball and socket, failure took place at 
6*3 tons per square inch, and with 2-inch ball and plate (round- 
ended, with practically no frictional resistance) at 5*0 tons per 
square inch. The result of eccentricity of loading is also shown 
by a tube of the same diameter and length, with 2-inch pin, set 
one-tenth of an inch out of centre, which failed at 8*4 tons per 
square inch. 

The quality of wrought-iron used by Mr. Christie in the fore- 
going tests was as follows: ultimate breaking stress in tension 
= 21*8 tons per square inch ; elastic limit = 14*3 tons ; elongation 
in 8 inches = 18 per cent. 

Among the flat-ended specimens plotted in Fig. 131 are shown 
the results of tests on Z columns with one lattice web carried out 
by Mr» C. L. Strobel.* These tests were fifteen in number, and 
the section of the column was of the' type shown in Fig. 168, con- 
sisting of four Z irons, 2^" x 3" x 2 J" x iV'> connected by a single 
lattice web. The lengths of the columns ranged from 10 feet 
11^ inches to 28 feet. The columns were tested horizontally, 
the lattice web being in a vertical plane. The ends abutted 
squarely against the castings of the testing machine, without 
the interposition of shoes, and the mode of failure was uniformly 

^ TranaaetioM of the Ameriean Society of Civil Engineers, Tol. xriii. 
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the same, by flexure in the direction of the least radius of gyration, 
in conformity with theory. 
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The section appears to yield good results, having regard to its 
simplicity of construction and accessibility for painting. Tensile 
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tests of the iron used in the Z sections gave an ultimate tensile 
strength of from 22*0 tons to 24*0 tons per square inch, with an 
elongation of from 11*3 to 22*7 per cent. 

In Fig. 133 are plotted the results of tests upon pin-ended 
lattice columns of the Detroit Bridge and Iron Company, made 
at Watertown Arsenal.^ 

These columns were of the type section shown in Fig. 150, 
consisting of two channel bsurs, connected together with a double 
web of lattice bracing. The channels were of sections 6 inches, 
8 inches, 10 inches, and 12 inches wide, with flanges of from 
1| inch to 2^ inches deep. The channels were spaced from 6 
inches to 8 inches apart, back to back, strengthened with 
reinforcing plates at the ends to provide bearing for the pin 
connections, the pins being 3 inches and 3^ inches diameter. The 
columns failed usually by deflection in the direction of the least 
radius of gyration. 

It will be observed from the figure that 3-inoh diameter pins 
give lower results than 3^ -inch diameter, a result in accordance 
with the tests on 3-inch rectangular bars with pin ends, described 
on p. 186. 

Fig. 134 gives the results in graphic form of Mr. Christie's 
experiments^ on flat-ended angles of mild steel, which were 
carried out under similar conditions to those on wrought iron 
previously described. The steel employed had an average carbon 
content of about 012 per cent., with an ultimate tensile resistance 
of about 28*3 tons per square inch, and an ultimate elongation of 
about 23*6 per cent, in 8 inches. 

Fig. 135 gives the results of similar experiments on flat-ended 
angles of hard steel, having an average carbon content of 0*36 per 
cent., and an ultimate tensile resistance of about 45 tons per square 
inchy and an ultimate elongation of 17^ per cent, in 8 inches. 

The number of published experiments on the ultimate com- 
pressive resistance of mild steel columns is, notwithstanding the 
extent to which this material has been employed in this direction, 
not so complete or extensive as those upon wrought-iron columns, 
and a series of further experiments on full-sized built-up columns 
of various sections is yet a desideratum. 

As an example of such tests, the following may be quoted ® : — 

* Lama, " Applied MeohanioB.'* 

' Tranaactiom of thn Ameriean Society of CivU Engineen, Tol. ziii., Angaat, 1884. 

» JWd., Tol.;xri. 
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Two colamns of the type shown in Fig. 163, but with the 
lower flange plate replaced by open latticing, were tested to 
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destrucUou. One columD was flat-ended at one end and pin- 
ended at the other, with a total length of 15 feet from centre 
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of pin to flat end of column. The section consisted of one 
flange plate 11" X ^^y two side plates 10" x J", and four angles 
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2Y X 24" X 4". This column failed by flexure and local buckling 
at 20*9 tons per square inch. 

The second column was of similar type, but of larger scantlings, 
flat-ended at both ends, 24 feet 1^ inch in length, and consisted of 
one flange plate 13J" X ^^'\ two side plates 12" x J", two angles 
2i" X 2i" X ^", and two angles 2^" x 3" X ^^T. 

This column also failed by flexure or local buckling at 19'3 
tons per square inch. The average ultimate tensile strength of 
the angles and plates was 35'3 tons per square inch, with 22 per 
cent, extension in 8 inches. The steel, therefore, was of somewhat 
harder quality than that generally referred to in Chapter I. 

From the representation of the practical results obtained from 
the testing machine, we may now pass to the consideration of the 
breaking weights of columns as proposed by various authorities 
who have approached the subject either from a theoretical stand- 
point, or who have proposed formulae more or less empirical to 
embody the ascertained results of experiment. 

In Figs. 136 and 137 are plotted the values given by Professor 
T. Claxton Fidler for fixed-ended and round-ended columns of hard 
steel, mild steel, wrought iron, and cast iron. For the details of 
the mathematical treatment of the subject, the student is referred 
to the original works of that author.^ 

In Fig. 138 are plotted the values for the breaking weights of 
wrought-iron columns, both flat-ended and pin-ended, of various 
sections, as given in the formulse proposed by an American 
authority. Similarly the values of the breaking weights of mild 
steel, wrought-iron, and cast-iron colunms, flat- and pin- or round- 
ended, as given by the formula proposed by another American 
authority, are plotted in Fig. 139. 

We may now proceed to the discussion of various practical 
sections of struts and columns of rolled mild steel, such as are 
usually found in ordinary construction. 

Figs. 140 to 175 give typical sections of struts and columns 
commencing from the simplest and most elementary forms, and 
exhibiting the growth or evolution of the more complex sections 
produced by riveted combinations of simple forms. It is to be 
remembered that the figures are type sections only. The propor- 
tions of the various members and their relative sectional areas and 
positions will be determined in every case by the conditions to be 

^ Profenor T. Claxton Fidler, " A Praotioal TrealiBe on Bridge Obnstrootioii.*' 
See also Froo, Intt, OivU Engineer*, ToL Ixxxn. 
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met^ and the amount of load to be carried, whether considered as 
a direct simple vertical load, or a combination, as is often the case> 
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of vertical and transverse loading. The designer will endeavour 
naturally in cases of direct vertical load to equalize as far as 
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possible the radii of gyration about all axes, while disposing his 
metal at the greatest possible distance from the neutral axis ; but it 
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vill frequently happen that this is oot feasible, and, in fact, is only 
theoretically met by the adoption of perfectly circular sections, 
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such as the hollow circular cast-iron column or welded tube. In 
all cases of unequal moments of inertia about different axes and 

unequal radii of gyration, the proportions of - must be determined 

T 

with reference to the least radius of gyration or the direction in 
which failure by flexure may be expected. 

Fig. 140, a simple flat bar, is met with as a strut or compression 
member in the webs of multiple lattice girders. It is obviously 
weak in the direction of its least radius of gyration, and is pre- 
vented from failure in that direction by the frequent intersection 
of the tension diagonals and the use of stiffening vertical members. 
Outside the particular application mentioned, it is not frequently 
used as a compression member, being obviously less adapted for 
that purpose than other and stiffer sections. 

Fig. 141 is an example of the use of flat bars in pairs, frequently 
used as compression members in the diagonals of roof principals of 
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Fio. 140. Fig. 141. Fia. 142. Fig. 143. 

small span, say up to 30 or 40 feet or thereabouts. The bars are 
usually pin-connected at the ends, and swelled apart at the centre 
by cast-iron distance pieces as shown. It is a convenient form of 
strut for light loads, but is apt to fail by weakness at the ends, 
the bars buckling near the pin connections. 

Fig. 142 is a simple angle, either equal or unequal legged 
section. This section is in common use in the compression 
diagonals of small lattice girders and as a single angle in the 
rafters of small and light roof principals and their diagonals. 

The double angle shown in Fig. 143 is a variation of the same 
type used for the same purposes, where the loads are heavier. 
The angles are occasionally riveted close together, back to back, 
and thus form practically a riveted tee. The mode of attachment 
of the single or double angle as a compression member is nearly 
always by one 1^ only. Under these conditions the distribution 
of stress is conceivably very unequal over the whole cross-section, 
and it is to be regretted that while numerous experiments have 
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been carried out upon the ultimate strength of angles in compres- 
sion, so little has been done to elucidate under actual practical 
working conditions the ultimate strength of angles connected in 
the usual way, and with the direction of the compressing forces 
out of centre with the centre of figure of the section. 

A further elaboration of the use of angles is given in Fig. 144, 
which is a somewhat special section, occasionally used in the com- 
pression diagonals of roof trusses of large span. The four angles 






Fia. 144. 



Fig. 145. 



Fig. 146. 



are brought near together at the ends and swelled out at the 
centre by cast-iron distance pieces. 

A more simple example of the use of four angles is given in 
Fig. 145, also used as a compression member of laige roof trusses, 
and consisting of four angles connected by internal stiffening 
plates at intervals as shown, or by light lattice bracing in the 






Fig. 147. 



Fig. 14S. 



Fig. 149. 



same planes. Such a strut is frequently pin ended, but may also 
be riveted and "fixed" ended. This strut is an example on a 
small scale of the type shown in Fig. 164, which is intended for 
large columns with heavy loading. 

Fig. 146 will be at once recognized as the compression or top 
flange of ordinary plate or lattice girder construction of moderate 
spans. The increase of sectional area required is usually obtained 
by increasing the thickness or number of the plates. 
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Fig. 147, showing a simple tee section, is in common use as 
the rafter or compression member of roof trusses up to about 
40-feet span, and in their compression diagonals. Its place is 
sometimes taken bj the double angles shown in Fig. 143. It is 






Fig. 150. 



Fio. 151. 



also frequently used as the upper flange of small lattice girders 
or trussed purlins in roof work. 

The double tee (Fig. 148) is used in the compression diagonals 
of .large roof trusses, especially in those types of " crescent "-shaped 
principals shown in Fig. 345, where the stresses in the diagonals 
are not great. In such cases the double tees are brought near 





Fig. 152. 



Fig. 153. 



together at the ends and swelled out in the centre with cast-iron 
distance pieces, and are not so liable to the local weaknesses 
that may occur with the use of double flats, as in Fig. 141. 

Fig. 149 is the simple channel, frequently used alone, but 
perhaps more commonly in combination, either in pairs, as in 
Figs. 150, 152, or as in Fig. 161. 
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Fig. 150 gives a pair of channels connected by lattice bars on 
both sides, and forming an open section used in the compression 
rafters of roofis of considerable span, say from 70 to 100 feet, as 
ordinary columns, or in compression members in large triangular 
girders. 

Fig. 151 is the same combination of channels, but with a solid 





Fia. 154. 



Fig. 155. 



plate connection on the one side and open latticing on the other, 
used for similar purposes to those above mentioned, but where 
heavier stresses have to be provided for. 

Fig. 152 shows a section of column frequently used for heavy 





Fig. 156. 



Fig. 157. 



loads in buildings, warehouses, dock sheds, and the like, consisting 
of two channels and two solid plate sides forming a closed cell. 

Fig. 153 is a form of section composed of four channels as 
shown. 

Fig. 154 shows an effective section consisting of four channels 
connected at the external corners by four angles. 
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We now approach a group of sections in which the rolled joist 
is the principal feature, used to a very large extent in ordinary 
building construction, and w])ich combine a considerable amount 
of stifTness with simplicity and ease of construction, and economy 
in riveting. 

Fig. 155 is the simple rolled joist, in which no riveting is 
required except in end connections when used as a plain column 
or stmt. The principal defect in this section is the inequality of 
the radii of gyration round the axes severally square to the web 
and flanges. The relative values of these radii will be found for 
various sections in the table of the mechanical elements of rolled 
joists (p. 97), and in columns or struts exposed to lateral shock 
the liability to flexure in a plane square to the web must be borne 
in mind. This defect has apparently been recognized by some 




Fio. 158. 

manufacturers, who have produced a section of rolled joist of 
exceptional width in the flange. This weakness is also to some 
extent corrected in the next development of this form of column 
shown in Fig. 156, where plates (one or more in thickness) are 
riveted to the flanges of the rolled joist, whereby the moment of 
inertia round the axis parallel to the web is increased. This 
section is very useful, and is laigely used in columns for general 
building purposes. 

Fig. 157 shows a pair of rolled joists, connected by plates as 
shown, or by a system of lattice bars in the same planes. A 
practical example of this type on a large scale will be referred 
to in detail hereafter. 

Fig. 158 shows a strong column for heavy loads, composed of 
three rolled joists connected by plates as shown, or by latticing. 

Fig. 159 shows a combination of three rolled joists which is the 
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prototype in miniature of the more elaborate section shown in 

Fig. 167. . . . . 

Fig. 160 shows the same combination, with the addition of 
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external flange plates, which may be replaced either by latticing 
or flat stiffening plates at intervals. 

Fig. 161 gives a column composed of one rolled joist and two 
channels, a simpler form of the type shown in Fig. 165. 

It not unfrequently happens that a built-up section of plates 
and angles, though more expensive, offers greater facilities to the 






Fio. 161. 



Fig. 162. 



Fio. 163. 



designer in certain details of connections or in arrangement of 
cross-section than a simple rolled section of similar type of out- 
line, and so we frequently find the built-up section consisting of a 
plate and four angles, shown in Fig. 162. This section, similarly 
to that shown in Fig. 156, may be further elaborated by the 
addition of flange plates riveted to the angles. 

Fig. 163 gives a box section of great strength and stiffness, 
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frequently used in columns carrying heavy loads. The same 
amount of metal disposed as shown in Fig. 164 will yield a greater 
uniformity in the value of the radii of gyration about different 






Fio. 164. 



Fig. 165. 



axes, but the riveting is more difi&cult to get at, and must be 
dealt with in a manner similar to that adopted in ships' masts, 
sheer legs, derricks, etc. 

Rg. 165 gives a valuable section, of good appearance, and 







Fio. 166. 



great stiffness in all planes, composed by the addition of channels 
riveted to the section shown in Fig. 162. 

Figs. 166 and 167 show types of built-up-sections of plates and 
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angles adapted to meet special conditions in large columns 
carrying heavy and diverse loadings. 

The use of these sections will be further alluded to in detail. 





Fig. 167. 



Figs. 168 to 170 give sections of columns composed largely 
of Zed sections combined with plates or latticing. 

Fig. 168 is composed of four Zeds and one central plate. Fig. 





Fig. 168. 



Fig. 169. 



169 is of similar section, with additional plates on the outside. 
Latticing may take the place of these outside plates. 

Fig. 170 shows a similar combination with the Zeds turned the 
reverse way, the metal being disposed to better advantage, though 
the appearance of the column is perhaps not so satisfactory. 

Figs. 171, 172 are sections of a more or less special nature, 
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somewhat less simple in their end connections and the details 
connecting them with other members than the types above 
considered. 

Fig. 171 is composed of four tees, or four sets of double angles. 
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disposed as shown and connected by bent plates, or trough 
sections. 

Fig. 172 is a section of a type of column made up of the so- 
called " trough sections " used for flooring and decking. This 





Fio. 172. 



Pio. 178. 



combination produces a column of great strength and stiffness, 
though not so well adapted for secondary connections as 
others. 

The use of the circular column in any other material than cast 
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iron in ordinary building construction is somewhat limited. Its 
use in cast iron in the type of section shown in Fig. 173 is too 
universal and well known to need any further description. 

The circular section in mild steel may in small columns take 
the form of welded tubes, and in larger sections of plates bent to 
a circular curve and butt-jointed with covers. 

In this form we find its use on a large scale in sheer legs, 
ships* masts, derrick poles, and occasionally in bridge work of very 
large span. In such structures the circular plate is frequently 
stiffened internally, and in sections of sufficient size manual labour 
inside the tube is used for the purposes of riveting. 

In Figs. 174 and 175 we have the section generally known as 
the Phoenix. The figure gives an arrangement in four sections 
only, but a larger number may be employed in accordance with 





Pio. 174. Pia. 175. 

the size required. This form is one of great stiffness, and in 
wrought iron has given very high results in the testing machine, 
possibly owing to the mutual support given by the form of section 
and the stiffening ribs, and its consequent freedom from local 
weakness in the unsupported part of the plate. 

Secondary attachments offer some little difficulty with this 
form of section, and the type most frequently found is that shown 
in Fig. 175, where filling strips are inserted between the flanges 
of the segments. This gives the opportunity of insertion of sketch 
plates wherever required for attachments, the filling strips being 
stopped off as required. Occasionally the strips are carried right 
through the diameter of the column. 

If we now endeavour to institute a comparison between the 
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sections which have been above described, based either on the 
grounds of efficiency or economy in first cost, it must be premised 
that any section can hardly be considered per se without reference 
to its surroundings, and the use to which it has to be put. 

The requirements in detail of the various secondary members 
which may have to be attached to the simple column will always 
have an influence in the choice of selection. The design in detail 
of the cap and base, the attachments for such fittings as counter- 
shafting brackets, the counterbracing as in the case of the piers to 
a viaduct, the attachments of traveller, roof, or floor girders will 
invariably demand careful consideration, and the success of the 
design as a whole will be influenced by the skill with which these 
details are worked out. 

As regards economy in first cost, other things being equal, it 
may be assimied that the section having the least amount of 
riveting will be the cheapest per unit of weight. Thus comparing 
the built-up sections, we find that Figs. 162, 168 show two lines 
of rivets. Fig. 155, which is the equivalent of Fig. 162, having no 
rivets. Figs. 152, 156, 157, 159, 161 will have four lines of 
rivets. Figs. 169, 170 have six lines, Figs. 158, 160, 163, 
164 have eight lines. Fig. 166 has ten lines, while Fig. 167 
has eighteen lines. 

The extent, however, to which the use of simple sections, 
with a comparatively small amount of riveting, can be carried, is 
governed by all the conditions of the case, and the amount of load 
to be carried. 

A further comparison may be made of the sections above 
described which is not without importance, and that is the extent 
to which the surfaces of the respective sections can be protected 
from the effects of corrosion, or, in other words, the extent to which 
the sections can be got at by the paint brush. 

All the simple sections are fairly accessible. Figs. 151, 157, 
160, having latticing on one or both sides, can be painted 
internally, while Figs. 163, 164, 169, 170, with solid plate fianges, 
have closed cells, which cannot easily be painted under ordinary 
conditions. Such closed cells are not infirequently filled with 
concrete, although the extent to which this acts as a preservative 
coating depends largely on the degree of close contact with the 
metal obtainable. 

Figs. 155, 156, 159, 161, 162, and 165 to 168 can be readily 
painted inside and out. Figs. 152, 157, 158, 160, 163, 169, 170 
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will be either closed cells or accessible to the paint brushy if they 
have solid plate flanges or latticing respectively. 

A temptation, often present to the mind of the designer when 
preparing lus working drawing for a column or strut, prompts him 
to save time and trouble by only detailing, say, the cap and base to 
some convenient scale, and breaking off the remainder so as not 
to show to a true scale the entire height and length of the column 
or strut. This is a practice not to be commended, and one which 
the junior draughtsman is cautioned against, inasmuch as the 
opportunity is lost of viewing the true proportions of diameter or 
least dimension to height, a factor which is always of great 
importance. 

The complete elevation in true scale enables the trained eye of 
an experienced designer to verify the theoretical conclusions he 
may have arrived at as to the proportions of his column, and may 
save him the embarrassment of the after-contemplation of a work 
which may either look dangerously slender or unnecessarily stout. 

The above remark is perhaps the more necessary, inasmuch as 
in the following details of columns which are now presented, 
owing to the exigencies of illustration, the detcdls of the column 
will be given rather than the complete elevation. 

The examples which follow are taken from the working 
drawings of columns actually constructed. 

Fig. 176 is the side elevation of a riveted steel column of the 
type shown in Fig. 162, for supporting a heavy warehouse floor 
with roof over, the building consisting of ground and first floor 
only. 

The section consists of four angles, four flange plates, and one 
solid web. In order to distribute the heavy concentrated load 
properly over the concrete bed on which it stands^ a cast-iron base 
plate is employed, shown in side elevation in Fig. 177, in end 
elevation in Fig. 178, and in plan in Fig. 176. 

The meeting surfaces of the base plate and column would in 
such a case be machined carefully square to the vertical axis of 
the column, and the bed-plate fixed carefully level, and the 
concrete surface grouted up, or prepared with sheet lead or felt. 

In Figs. 181 and 182 we have shown the upper portion of a 
similar type of column of somewhat lighter section, showing the 
details of the cap. 

The connection of the cap of the column shown in Fig. 177, with 
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the floor girders and the base of the columu above, is an iUastration 
of one method of dealing with a question which will constantly 

Pre. 176. Fio. 177. 
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present itself to the mind of the designer, viz. whether the column 
should give way to the connections at each floor, or vke versa, or, 
in other words, whether the columns should be in one continuous 
length &om top to bottom, or broken wherever attachments for 
floor girders have to be made. In the writer's view no hard-and- 
fast rule can be laid down. Where the column spacing is wide. 
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holoinc -down bolts. 
(4 thus to each column) 

Fig. 179. 
Scale 1 inoh = 1 foot. 

and the floor girders, as in the case under consideration, are of 
considerable span, carrying heavy loads, it appeared desirable that 
the detail of girder seating should occupy the first place, especially 
when the column next above, carrying the roof load only, is of 
moderate scantUng and the load light. 

In pursuance of the above reasoning. Figs. 183 and 184 show 
the fix)nt and side elevations of the cap of the column arranged to 
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WASHER PLATES. 
(Z THUS TO EACH COLUMN.) 

Fig. 180. 
Scale 1 inch = 1 foot. 

take the ends of the principal and secondary floor girders, and it 
will be observed that the base of the upper column, which, as above 
stated, carries the roof load only, stands, not immediately upon the 
cap of the lower column, but upon the upper flanges of the floor 
girders, the compressive stresses being brought down to the lower 
column by means of the webs of the girders, which are shown in 
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detail in sectional plan in Fig. 185, and which are strengthened by 
additional plates and angles to enable them to do this duty. The 
base of the column above is shown in sectional plan in Fig. 186, 
on the line HH (Figs. 183 and 184). 

r ... I 
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These figures then illustrate a case where the continuity of the 
column structure has been broken in order to meet girder require- 
ments. But it must not be supposed that this is an example to 
be followed where the conditions are not similar. 
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FiQ. 188. 
Scale 1 inch = 1 foot. 



In cases of buildings of several stories, where the column is 
considerable height, in segments of the various floor spadngs, 
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and wliere the accumTilatioii of load on tbe lower columns is 
heavy, a aonnd judgment would lead to the conclaaion that the 
continuity of the column is of the first importance, and that all 






detaOa of gu<der connections should be made to give way to it. 
Snch a case might be conceived to arise in the columns supporting 
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the various box and galleiy tiers in a thaatre auditorium, and 
■where the safety of the audience demands that Uie utmost care be 
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talcen in the design of all column details. Even in this case the 
continuity of the column has not in practice always heen preserved. 
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although by the use of divided girders carrying the box tiers and 
forming the projecting cantilever portions, this desirable end could 
easily be secured. 

Another illustration of the importance of column continuity is 
found in the very lofty structures erected on the principle known 
as skeleton steel construction, as commonly practised in the 
United States. Here the consideration of transverse stresses due 
to wind pressure, and the necessity of preventing lateral flexure 
or oscillation, leads to very careful consideration of the column 
connections, and the best practice demands as much continuity of 
the column members as can be practically attained, the girder 
seatings being as a rule bracketed off the columns. 

We may have, then, two leading ideas which point to the 
desirability of column continuity, the accumulation of vertical 
loading, and the possibility of lateral flexure or oscillation in the 
building as a whole. 

Figs. 187, 188 give details of the base of a column of similar 
type to the foregoing, i.«. of girder section, of the type shown in 
Fig. 162. In this case no cast-iron bed-plate is used, the base of the 
column being arranged to bear directly upon concrete or stonework. 

We may next examine the details of a massive column of the 
type shown in Fig. 166, used in the interior of an engine-house, 
and supporting a heavy load arising from two lines of traveller 
girders, together with the load of girders and cast-iron tank above, 
the details of which are considered on pages 158 to 171* 

It will be seen fix)m Figs. 189 and 190 that at the level of the 
capping or bracketing supporting the traveller girder, the column 
is gathered in, and reduced in section to the dimensions shown on 
Fig. 191, which is a plan of the top of the traveller girder seatings 
looking down. The upper column is of the same type of section 
as the lower portion, and possesses great stiffness in all directions. 
Fig. 189 is a front section on the line E of Fig. 191, and Fig. 190 is 
a section on the line DD of Fig. 191. 

It will be observed that the traveller girder seatings are borne, 
as it were, upon the shoulders of the lower portion of the column, 
while the continuity and rigidity of the column as a whole is well 
maintained. 

The clearance between centre of traveller rail and face of 
column is 9 inches, less the projection of the rivet heads (see the 
remarks on this detail in Chap. III., p. 137), a clearance which is 
sufiicient for the type of traveller used in this instance. 
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The normal section of the lower portion of the oolumn helow 
traveller girder seatings is shown in Fig. 192, and of the upper 
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NoTB.— The holdigg-dowu bolts to tbii 
colnnii are roni fn nnmber, ]|" diameter, 
with flat bar iraiher pUtea 1" thiok, and 
84" diameter waaben, u Bbovn in detail 
in Figa. 179, IBO, p. 226. 
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portion la Fig. 194, the side eleration and plan of cap to upper 
portion of column being shown in Figs. 195, 196. 

In colamns of this type, where the height ia considerable, it is 
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sometinies desirable to introduce plate and angle stiffenera, similar 
to the stiffenera in the web of an ordinary plate girder, for the 
purpose of preventing distortion or flexure in the outer comer 
angle irons. This detail ia shown in Figs. 192, 193. 
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A column performing similar fnnctiona to the one last 
described, and of similar type, is shown in Figs. 197 to 205. 

The method of effecting the connection between the npper and 
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lower sections of the colnmn at the level of the traveller girder is 
shown in Figs. 197 and 198, which is a variation from the design 
shown in Figs. 189 and 190. The normal section of the lower 
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portion of the column ia ahown in Fig. 200, tf^ether with the 
details of the stiffener shown in plan in Kg. 200, and in elevation 
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in Fig. 201. Details of tlie base of this coIudid are shown in 
Figs. 202, 203, 204, and 205, with lewis bolta securing the coluniD 
to a masonry bedstone. 
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A column, of which the simple elemental^ type is shown in 
Fig. 157, is shown in detail in Il^gs. 206 to 215 inclusive. 

This column consists, in its lower portion, of two rolled joists 



SECTION C.C . 

Fio. lOT. 
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strengthened with flange plates, and connected t(^ther into one 
member by the parallel system of flat bar latUces, shown in eleva- 
tion in Figs. 206 and 207, which are side elevations of the column 
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at the base and cap respectively. The front elevation is given in 
Figs. 208 and 209, also at the base and cap respectively. The 
normal section of the lower portion is given in Eig. 210. It 
will be seen &om the figure that the flat bar braces are slightly 
bent to pass over one another at the intersection, where they are 
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riveted together, while the flat bar bracing, consisting of 4" X %" 
flats riveted together at the meeting face, is intended to prevent 
any tendency to a corkscrew twist in the rolled joist members of 
the colunm. The weight-bearing section is also seen to consist of 
two rolled joists 16 inches deep at 62 lbs., each with two 8" x \" 
plates riveted on. 
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A sectional elevation of the base is sIiowd in Fig. 211, on the 
lino DD of F^. 212. 
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A sectional plan of the column on the line CC of Fig. 206, 
looking down, is given in Fig. 212, from which and Fig. 206 it will 
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Fid. 202. 
Scale ) inoh = 1 foot. 
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be aeea tbat the colamn is held down by four holding-down bolts, 
which in this case pasa through a bed of concrete. 
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The column carries two lines of traveller girders, while the 
upper section, continued above the traveller girder seatings, carries 
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a roof load. The connection between the upper and lower sections 
of the column, at the level of the traveller girders, is shown in 
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Figs. 207, 209, 213, and 214. Fig. 213 ia a sectional plan, looking 
down, on the line AA of Fig. 207, and showa the upper faces of 
the trayeller girder aeatings. 

Fig. 214 ia a vertical section on the line FF of Fig. 213. It 
will be seen that the normat section of the upper portion of the 
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column is of the type ehown in Fig. 156, and a plan of its cap is 
shown in Fig. 215. 

It will he observed that the load arising from the upper 
section is distributed equally over the two members of the lower 
section by means of the plates and angles forming the cap and 
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Beatings of the traveller girders. This member has to act, there- 
fore, as a girder, being subject to transverse and shearing stresses, 
while the loads arising from the traveller girders are transmitted 
directly down the two principal members of the lower column. 
A column of somewhat complex type will now be described. 



the arrangement of the details and connections being determined 
by the conditions of the site and the peculiarities of loading. 

It forms one of a row of columns dividing two adjacent bays 
of an extensive range of factories, boiler-shops, etc., the bay on 
one hand having a high-level traveller road, with high-level 
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roof, and on the other hand a low-level traveller road, with low- 
level roof. Together with the provision for these traveller and 
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roof loads a system of bracing is also attached for the purpose of 
carrying the various ranges of main and countershafting, with 
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electric motors attached to the column, required for the varied 
machine tools to be used in the shops. The variety of loading and 
of detail of connection thus required rendered the design of these 
columns somewhat complex, and the results are not without their 
value to the student The general arrangement of the columns. 








PLAN OF CAP. 
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and of the traveller girders, roof girders and roof principals Asso- 
ciated with them, is shown in Figs. 216, 217, the bracing for 
countershafting, which supplied longitudinal stiffness to the rows 
of columns, being omitted for the sake of clearness. 

Fig. 218 is a front elevation and Fig. 219 a side elevation of the 
base of the column. A plan of the base looking down is given in 
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Fig. 220. It will be observed that the column is held down by 
eight foundatioQ bolts, the details of which are shown in Fig. 221 
and to which farther reference will be made. 



Via. 217 <8(»le 1 inob - 10 feetj. 
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A longitadiaal sectioD of the base is also shown in Fig. 222. 

The normal section of the lower portion of the column is given 
in Fig 223, from which it will be seen that the weight-b^iriDg 
section consists of two girdet>shaped riveted sections, each consist- 



ing of a solid web 20" x i", four angles 3i" X 34" X i". ^od 
two plates 8" x 4"- ^^ sections ate prevented from twisting by 
a braced arrangement of flat bars 3" x g", arranged as shown, and 
spaced at intervals up the column, while the pair of girder sections 
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are united by a latticed web of angle irons riveted to ihe back of 
the girder webs as shown in Fig. 219, thereby converting the pairs 
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of vertical colamns into one braced vertical cantilever, capable 
of resisting transverse flexure, and with a very large moment of 
inertia in the plane of the latticed web ; while in a plane at right 
angles thereto, and in the longitudinal axis of the traveller roads, 
the girder sections constituting the colamns have each a large - 
resistance to flexnre in that plane. 

This lower section of the column is continued ap to the level 
of the lower traveller road, provision for which is made as shown 
in Fig. 224, one girder section being stopped off to carry the lower 
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traveUer girder, while the other girder section is continued up 
unbroken to carry the higher traveller as shown in Figs. 217, 225. 
It will be seen in Fig. 224 that at the level of the lower 
traveller seating a new vertical member commences, intended to 
carry the roof loading above. The base of this roof column is 
arranged to rest upon the arrangement of plates and angles shown 
in Fig. 224, by which means the roof load is divided between the 
twin girder sections of the lower portion of the column. £e- 
ferring again to Fig. 225, we see that while the column section 
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is stopped at the level of the upper traveller road, the roof 
column is continued upwards to the summit of the entire column, 
the total height from the under side of the column being 46 feet 
5 inches. The section of the column between the levels of the 
lower and upper traveller ways is shown in Fig. 230. 
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The student will observe that the clearance between the faces 
of columns and the centre line of traveller rail is in this case 
11 inches, and he will be in a position to appreciate the influence 
which this dimension has on the arrangement of details in cases 
of this kind. 
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Fig. 226 is a sectional plan on line FP at the level of the 
lower traveller girder seating shown in elevation in Fig. 224, wtule 



Fig. 227 is a section on GG, Fig. 224. Fig. 228 ia a section through 
jyt) (Fig. 225), and Fig. 229 is a section at GO, looking down upon 
the seating of the upper traveller girder. 




The appermost portion of the column above the upper traveller 
road, carrying the lattice roof girder, has sections, which are shown 
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in Figs. 231 and 232, while the detail of the bolted coDDection 
between colomn and roof girdera is shown in Figs. 85, 86. The 
details of the girders themselves are alluded to, together with those 
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of the roof principals which they sapport, in Chaps. III. and V., 
pp. 149 and 313. 

The general question of foundations is not one which cornea 
within the immediate scope of these notes, but a few remarks upon 
the nature of the foundations required for the column above 
described may not be inappropriate. 
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The column in question waa built upon made ground, and 
experimental testa of Its weight-bearing capacity showed that the 
load to be imposed could not be carried by the bare soil without 



riak of an amount of settlement which might prove injurioua to 
the traveller roads and the main and countershaftinj Filed 
foondations were tiierefore provided for the column bases in the 
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maimer indicated in Figs. 233, 234 and '235, in front and sido 
elevation and plan. 
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A group of eight piles of whole timber driven down to the 
solid is connected at the top by a grillage of half-timber sills 
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bolted t« the piles as ehown, the whole being capped by a massive 
bed of Portland cement concrete, with carefully levelled top surface. 
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npoD whicli the bases of the coluinua. shown in Fig. 216 were 
planted. 
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The general arrangement of the boilding is such that any 
overturning moment due to horizontal wind pressure acting at the 
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top of the column is divided between several rows of colnrnDS, 
the whole being enclosed between masoniy walls of a subatantial 
character. Consequently the amount of holding-down pow^er 



required to resist such a moment was not excessive, and the 
gronp of eight foundation bolts shown in detail in Fig. 221 
provided a sufficient resistance. The arrangement of these bolts 
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is shown in plan in Fig. 235, and it will be observed that their 
washers, in this case, consist of simple steel flats, 1 inch thick, 
arranged as shown. 

Under other conditions of constmction, however, the qnestion 



aH — J?-.; 




of lateral stability of the whole structure against wind pressure 
may be of greater importance, and require special provision to 
ensure sufficient resistance to an overturning moment. 

Especially may this be the case where the building is lofty 
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and the enclosiog walls composed of timber or coirugated sheet- 
iron, or both combined, having no great weight in themselves, and 
therefore lequiiing a suBiciency of stability in the column 
anchorages. 



An instance of this clasa is illustrated in Fig. 236, showing a 
cross-section of a building designed to carry 70-ton travellers at 
a height of rail level of 41 feet 4 inches above ground, the elevation 
of one bay of the bnilding being shown in Fig. 237. 
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In this case the columns of riveted wrought iron rest npon 
massive concrete foundations, carried down to a reliable stratum 
underlying soft alluvial deposit. 

The section of this column, which is 49 feet in total he^ht, is 
of the type shown in Fig. 167, and the details of the base and 
anchorages ate shown in Figs. 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, and 243. It 
will be seen that the holding-down bolts resisting overturning 
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momenta transversely to the building are 3 inches in diameter, of 
mild steel, with circular cast-iron washers, while sufilcient stability 
in the longitudinal direction of Uie building is afforded by bolts 
2\ inches in diameter. 

The attention of the student is directed to the means by which 
the heavy anchorage bolts take hold upon the riveted column 
base. 
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The detail of the cap of the column and the seating provided 
for the traveller girders is given in Fig, 244, and the section of the 
traveller girders showing ebn timber sleeper forming continnoos 
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bearer to rail in Kg. 245, the timber being notched to the stepping 
ap of the plates in top flange, the traveller girder in this case 
being of oniform depth, and not fi'ah-bellied. 
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In snch a case as the forgoing, the fixing of heavy anchorage 
bolts during erection requires careful attention to ensure that the 
bolts themselves do not sink beyond their true level when concrete 
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is being deposited ftiound them, as in such an event the screwed 
portion of the bolts may be found insufScient. in length to pass 
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through the whole depth of the nut, a contingency which points 
to the desiiability of an ample mai^n of length in the bolt and its 
screwed portion, the labour of cutting off excess length in such 
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coDditioiis being preferable to any loss of strengtli in the hold on 
the nut. 
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The accuracy of poaition of all ancbon^ boIt9 in plan should 
be secured by the oae of templets. 



CHAPTER V. 

ROOF OONSTRUOnON IN MILD STEEL AND IRON. 

General lemarkB— Development of roof constnietion in timber, cast iron, wrought 
iron, wrought iron and steel, mild steel — Classification of roof principals- 
Members of roof principals — Upper or oompressive member or principal rafter — 
Sections for principal rafter — Shoes to rafter — Expansion apparatus — Main tie 
or lower tension member ; in timber roofs ; in composite roofs ; in wroaght-iron 
roofe ; in steel roofs — ^Risks of defectiye smith-work — Earlier steel tie-rods— 
Present-day praotioe— Flat bari ties — Link tie-rods — Occasional stiffening of 
main tie-rod in small roofs — Examples of tie-rods — Intermediate bracing — Stmts 
— ^Ties — ^Purlins — Influence of nature of roof covering upon the arrangement of 
purlins — Details and sections of purlins— Distance apart oi main trusses — ^Inter- 
mediate rafters — ^Rooflng accessories — ^The collection and disposal of rainwater 
or melted snow — General arrangement of roof drainage — ^Roof guttering in cast 
iron or riveted steel ; in lead— Experiment on rate of discharge in gutters and 
cesspools — ^Area of roof surface to be drained — Examples of guttering and 
down-pipes — ^Expansion joints— Stopped ends — ^Lanterns, skylights, and venti- 
latorfr--General remarks — Lantern standards— Louvre blades — ^Roofs of flat 
pitch — Examples of roof construction of various types — Special type of roofing 
combined with vertical supports— Details— The testing of roof principals- 
Conditions of practical testing in the contractor's yard — ^Methods of measuring 
deformation and settlement — ^Remarks on cottering up — Setting out of roof 
principals— Scribing floor. 

It is impossible^ within the limits of a single chapter in a 
collection of " Notes " such as the present, adequately to deal even 
with the main features of roof construction in mild steel or iron. 

All that the writer can hope to accomplish is to offer such 
suggestive remarks on the subject as may assist the student to a 
fuller consideration of this branch of practical construction, and 
lead him to a careful study of the numerous existing examples. 

It will be assumed that the student has made himself 
acquainted with the usually accepted theories as to wind pressure, 
and the conditions of loading of a roof truss arising from dead load 
of structure, weight of snow, and wind pressure, whether the 
latter be considered as acting vertically, normal to the slope of 
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the roof, horizontally, equally or unequally distributed ; and that 
he is acquainted with the usual methods of calculations of stresses, 
such as graphic analysis and the method of sections. 

Nor can the extensive subject of the nature and properties 
of the various kinds of roof coverings, such as slate, tiling, glass, 
zinc, copper, lead, corrugated iron, felt, and the like, be considered, 
except so far as they may influence the arrangement and detail 
of the metallic structure which is designed to support them.^ 

The history of the development of roof construction from its 
earlier forms in timber, and through the further stages of cast iron, 
wrought iron, with various cast-iron details, then wrought iron 
practically alone, wrought iron with steel tie-bars, and lastly, 
as at the present time, in mild steel, with occasionally some 
admixture in detail of the other two metals, would doubtless be 
both interesting and instructive, but practical consideration can 
only here be given to the final stage of mild steel. 

Boof principals may be roughly divided into four main 
divisions, viz. : — 

(a) Principals with straight upper rafters, of varying degrees 
of pitch. 

(6) Principals with curved or polygonal upper rafters. 

(c) Principals of special constructions, including the arch, arch 

with one, two, or three hinges, or of the " sickle *' type 
indicated in Fig. 345, usually employed only in large 
spans. 

(d) To the above may be added another class sometimes 

employed in covering large areas, in which lattice 
girders with parallel booms, and sometimes of large 
span, are placed side by side, and roofed over with 
intermediate principals, usually of the first type de- 
scribed above, but occasionally of a special class. In 
this class the upper boom of the main lattice girder 
supports a valley gutter for its entire length, or a series 
of ridges and valleys is arranged to cover the inter- 
mediate space. 
A further subdivision may also be taken to include a type of 
roof covering where the conditions require a cantilever method 
of construction, such as large verandahs, or the form frequently 

^ The rtadent will find valuable aaBistance in the sabjeots of roofing malerialB 
in VoL I. and in the Galoolation of Strenes and the Theory of Boof Loading in 
Vol. lY. of *< Notes on BnUding Oonstmotion." 
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met with in railway station platforms, where the position of the 
supporting columns at some distance from the edge of the plat- 
form necessitates the continuation of the roof truss in the form 
of a cantilever. In all such cases the deflection of the cantilever 
portion must be carefully borne in mind, in order that the con- 
struction, guttering, etc., at the eaves may maintain their true 
and horizontal lines. 

Another arrangement of roof principals has been suggested, 
dividing them into two classes, intended to cover all roof structures, 
namely, the one in which the reactions of the supports of the prin- 
cipal are in a vertical direction, and the other in which the reactions 
are at an angle with the vertical, the first class being self-contained 
without hoiizontal thrust, the second those with a horizontal 
thrust, and dependent upon the resistance of the abutments for 
their stability. 

This distinction would, however, appear to fail unless the 
loading of the principal is purely vertical in both classes. Where 
the assumptions a^ to wind pressure include a horizontal com- 
ponent, as in the case of wind pressure taken normal to the 
slope of the roof, other considerations present themselves, and 
the reactions of one or both supports, even in self-contained 
structures, must contribute a corresponding and opposing force. 

Boof principals of the class {a) or (6) present three main 
features in their design, viz. : — 

The upper or compressive member, usually denominated the 
principal rafter, either straight, curved, or polygonal, as the 
case may be. 

The lower or tension member, denominated the main tie, or, 
in timber roofs, the tie beam. 

The intermediate bracing of struts and ties, fulfilling similar 
functions to those of the web of lattice girders. 

The upper or oompresBive member, or principal rafter, will 
have its scantlings determined in the first instance by the laws 
governing the strength of long columns or struts, the length of 
the column under consideration being determined in a vertical 
plane by the distance between the apices or points of jimction 
of the intermediate bracings. In a longitudinal direction, however, 
the column will be free to deflect laterally between the points of 
support of the purlins, assuming the latter to ofifer a sufficient 
resistance to lateral flexure of the principal as a whole ; but, as 
remarked further on, roof principals in course of erection or 
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testiDg are, in the temporary absence of purlins or roof coveriiigs, 
somewhat flexible in a plane at right angles to their elevations^ 
owing to the smallness of their dimensions in that plane as 
compared with their span* Seonrity in this respect is obtained 
by a properly designed system of what is called wind bracing, 
being an arrangement of diagonal braces from the heel or shoe 
of one principal to the ridge or summit of another, whereby 
the possibility of the overtorning of a series of roof principals 
like a pack of cards is obviated. Where the length of roof is 
not great, and the roof is enclosed between stout gable walls at 
the ends, or is hipped, the addition of wind bracing is not so 
imperative. 

It will be found, however, in practical design, that the 
scantlings of the principal rafter will be ruled by other 
considerations than those of columns or strut area alone, even 
if the compressive stresses be purely axial, in the direction of 
the length of the column. If, on the other hand, the column 
is subjected to transverse stress arising from the position of the 
purlin not being precisely over the junction of a brace, a con- 
dition which will frequently arise in roofis of small span, then 
the stresses arising from the bending moments must be con- 
sidered in connection with those arising from purely compressive 
stress, and the area or moment of inertia of the section increased 
accordingly. 

The construction of skylights or ventilating lanterns with 
standards attached to the principal rafters, examples of which will 
be given later on, will frequently influence the choice of section, 
and impose a minimum dimension in order that the bolted or 
riveted attachments may be properly made. Thus, for example, 
a teensteel section for the principal rafter may be selected, giving 
a sufficiency of area for the calculated stresses, but the top table 
of which may be too narrow to receive the bolts required to 
connect a cast-iron louvre standard of the type shown in Fig. 265. 

Or again, the section may not be suitable to properly arrange 
the details required at the connection of the rafters at the apex of 
the principal 

Mistakes in points of detail such as these (upon which much 
of the success in design depends) will be usually avoided if the 
student is careful to draw each detail in cross-section as well as in 
elevation. 

The details of connection of the purUns with the principal 
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rafter mast also be considered and allowed for. Where wind 
bracing is adopted, the scantlings required for connection to the 
top table or web of the rafter must be remembered. 

The sections commonly used in the construction of the principal 
rafter are various, and adapted to the span, distance apart of 
principals, load, and working stress allowed. 

Thus for roofs of small span, and where precise symmetry about 
a central axis is not necessary, a single angle (Fig. 142) may be used. 
For roofs up to about 40 to 50 feet span a single tee section 
(Fig. 147) is commonly adopted. A section of double angles (Fig. 
143) is very convenient for connection, and affords more space for 
bolted or riveted details in the top tables. A built-up tee section 
of plates and angles is convenient for larger spans, as in Fig. 146, 
with the addition of a vertical web plate. 

A section of double channels (Fig. 150) has been used for spans 
of from 90 to 100 feet, while the built-up channel sections shown 
in Fig. 163, with flat bar lattice bracing, have been used in a roof 
of about 120 feet span. Boofs of still larger spans, up to 200 feet 
or more, have been constructed with principal rafter sections of the 
types shown in Fig. 151, or in Fig. 162, with additional flange 
plates top and bottom. 

The details of the lower or shoe end of the upper rafter are 
variable in character, depending largely on the span of the principal, 
and the scantlings of the main tie. If this latter is of heavy 
section, the connection at the heel of the principal becomes of 
corresponding importance, and demands careful consideration. 

For roofs of moderate span, say up to 60 feet or thereabouts, 
the lower end of the principal rafter terminates in, and is connected 
to, a shoe which forms the seating of the principal upon the wall, 
column, or girder, as the case may be. Formerly this shoe was 
of cast iron of various forms, and some defective details may be 
discovered in those forms of shoe in which the method of connection 
of the main tie involved tension upon certain portions of the cast 
iron. In present-day practice these cast-iron shoes have generally 
been superseded by shoes of a simple form in mild-steel riveted 
work. A few examples of shoes of this type, with their connection 
to the main tie, are shown in Figs. 280, 286 to 293, 298 to 302. 

In roofs of large span the expansion and contraction of the 
structure under changes of temperature have to be provided for 
and in these cases the place of the ordinary shoe is frequently 
taken by a system of rocker plates and rollers resembliiig the 

T 
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ordinary expanaion apparatus of a girder of large span, although it 
may be questioned whether such rollers, not easily accessible as a 
rule to inspection, do not frequently become rusted up to an extent 
which interferes with their efficiency. 

The Kain Tie or Lower Teniion Member. — ^The form of section 
to be given to this important member of a roof-truss, especially of 
the classes (a) and (6) above alluded to, will largely influence the 
details of connections and the general type of construction, and 
will always be found to demand careful consideration. 

In timber roofs this member takes the form of a simple 
rectangular beam, as the functions of this tie are usually as much 
to resist transverse stress due to the weight of ceiling rafters, or 
possibly of a floor, as to resist in tension the spreading effort of the 
rafters. 

In composite roofs of timber and iron combined the practice 
has usually been to employ wrought-iron tie-rods of circular 
section. 

In wrought-iron roofing for moderate spans, and even up to 
spans of very considerable dimensions, the general practice for 
many years was in favour of the round rod or circular section. 

This form admitted of a nice adjustment of cross-sectional area 
to theoretical requirements, and so far represented an economical 
construction, while the appearance was light, and the nature of the 
material offered no special difficulties or risks in the manufacture 
of eyes and jaws or in the welding processes which usually 
accompany those details, provided only that the smith-work was 
properly and soundly done. 

In many roofs of large span heavy circular rods were used with 
screwed ends and coupled connections, with a view probably of 
avoiding the risks of defective smith-work in such large jaws or 
eyes as the size of section demanded. 

Becent events have, however, thrown some light upon the 
general policy of providing a single member only to act as the 
main tie in roofs of large span, and it may be doubted whether, in 
view of possible hidden flaws arising from defective smith-work, a 
duplication of this important member in a large roof-truss is not 
desirable. 

Upon the introduction of steel into roof construction some 
attempts were made to utilize the material possessing a high 
tensile resistance, by employing it in the main tie, while constructing 
the remainder of the truss in wrought iron. In the early days 
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of steel construction a harder grade of steel, with higher carbon 
content, was in vogue, and difficulties manifested themselves in the 
smithing of jaws and eyes. In some cases the difficulty was met 
by the use of a ferrule of soft wrought iron being welded on the 
steel rod, and the whole smithed out to the desired form ; while in 
other directions steel tie-rods with plain screwed ends, involving 
no smith-work or welding, were used, the connections being 
of a special character, consisting of coupling boxes designed 
to give the required connections at junctions with intermediate 
braces, etc. 

With the more general use of mild steel of a lower carbon 
content, and more amenable to smith- work, a new set of conditions 
has arisen, and the present-day practice is in favour of the use of 
mild steel throughout the entire truss, with such occasional use of 
cast iron in special details, such as lanterns, skylights, and 
guttering, as is desirable. Some designers, however, prefer, in the 
case of round-rod ties, to use wrought iron, on the ground of greater 
security in the welds, reserving mild steel for the remainder of the 
truss, thus reversing the procedure of an earlier date; but the 
tendency as a rule has been to abandon the circular section, and to 
adopt for moderate spans the flat-bar tie with riveted connections. 

This form of tie is less economical than the circular section, 
inasmuch as a loss of one rivet-hole in the cross-section is involved ; 
the appearance, although not objectionable, is not so light as the 
round rod, but, on the other hand, the method of construction is 
cheap, involving no smith-work, while the riveted connections are 
as a rule of simple type. If the slight increase of weight in the 
flat-bar type is set against the greater economy in manufacture, it 
is probable that the difference of cost in the two types, flat-bar 
section and circular section, is not very appreciable. 

In roofs of large span, the ordinary suspension-bridge link with 
swelled eyes and pin connection has been employed with good 
results both in wrought iron and steel. 

In this case all the precautions necessary, both as to methods 
of manufacture and in the design of the proper shape of head and 
dimensions of pin connection, are as applicable as in the case of 
suspension-bridge design, or in the lower chords of trussed girders, 
with eye-bar tension members. 

Hitherto we have regarded the main tie as subject to direct 
tension only, and this assumption is probably correct for all roofs 
of large span and of considerable dead load in proportion to any 
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inequality or obliquity of loading or wind pressure which may 
come upon them. Certain cases may» however, arise, especially in 
roofs of small span in very exposed situations, where it is expedient 
to stiffen the main tie as against any small element of compression 
which may arise from an extreme horizontal component of wind 
pressure, or where the roof principal performs the function of a 
strut or tie between the heads of lofty columns, acting as a gauge- 
keeper between the parallel rails of a traveller gantiy, or trans- 
mitting a proportion of wind pressure in a lofty building firom one 
side to the other. Again, such a stiffeniug of the main tie may be 
desirable in the case of roof principals spanning the interval 
between lattice roof girders possessing but little transverse stiffness, 
and where a certain amount of stiffness in the tie-rod is desirable 
on general grounds. 

Considerations of this kind will occasionally lead to the adoption 
of angle or tee, or other stiffened section, for the main tie, although, 
of course, the economy of section as for a purely tension member is 
lost, owing to the practical difficulties in connection with end 
connections, which lead to an inequality of tensile stress over the 
entire cross-section. 

It is unnecessary to remark that where a tie is subjected to 
transverse stress, as from supported loads, the weight of a ceiling 
or floor, or the like, then the form of section must be one specially 
adapted to meet these conditions. 

Some examples of the use of the circular section of tie-rod, 
with the details appertaining thereto, are given in Figs. 290 to 295. 

The treatment of flat-bar ties in mild steel is indicated in 
Figs. 280 to 289, and of the stiffened form of tie in certain cases 
in Figs. 270 to 279. 

The Intermediate Bnudng of Struts and Ties.— The design of 
the struts forming portion of the intermediate bracing in trussed 
principals will be governed by the laws of long columns, and they 
will generally be found to be free from the transverse stresses 
which may sometimes affect the sectional area required in the 
main rafters ; but, considered as columns, due allowance must be 
made for the imperfect seafing or fixing of the ends of the struts, 
due to the exigencies of design in certain types of construction. 
Where a bond-fide pin end can be obtained at both ends of 
the strut, the strut can then be more certainly classed under 
pin- or round-ended columns, and calculated accordingly. But it 
frequently happens that the line of thrust is, from the nature 
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of the connections, not axial, and the loss in strength should 
be allowed for accordingly. 

These considerations lead to the adoption of a low working 
resistance, or of a large factor of safety, if the strength of the strut 
is calculated from the usual formulse. 

The variation of stress in the bracing caused by unequal 
loading will, of course, have received attention in the preparation 
of the stress diagram. 

The form of section for struts will vary with the dimensions of 
the principal, and the position occupied in the truss. The section 
may be a simple angle or tee, two tees back to back, kept apart by 
cast-iron distance pieces, and riveted through, two flats treated in 
similar manner (see Fig. 141) ; while a section consisting of four 
angles, arranged as shown in Fig. 144, and kept in position by 
special castings, has been used with success in some of the largest 
examples of the bow-string truss in this country. Tubular struts 
are occasionally used, but require connections at their ends of a 
somewhat special character. The use of cast iron for struts was 
frequent in roofs of old-fashioned design, but has been replaced in 
modem roof-work in wrought iron or steel by the types above 
referred to. 

The ties are usually constructed as pure tension members, and 
may be of any of the sections previously aUuded to and used for 
the main tie, as round or flat bars. 

In some cases, however, angles are employed both for struts 
and ties, with riveted connections, and in this way an effective 
and economical truss (economical, that is, in cost of construction) 
is obtained. As all the bracing members are thus capable of 
resisting compressive stresses, the changes of sign in stress in the 
bracing arising from unequal loading are met. 

Purlins. — The arrangement and construction of these important 
members of a roof structure must now be considered, and it will 
be found that the class of roof covering to be adopted will have 
considerable influence on their design. 

Thus, if a covering of slates or tiles be used without boarding 
or battens, the purlins will take the form of angle laths, spaced at 
a distance corresponding with the gauge of the slates or tiles, which 
are wired to them. This is a common form of covering in gas-retort 
houses or similar structures. 

Again, if slates, zinc, lead, or copper are laid on boarding, then 
the distance apart of the purlins will be regulated by the maximum 
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span, which can be assigned to the boarding, allowing for dead and 
live loads, and with a proper amount of stiflFness, or absence of 
undue deflection. Or if zinc be laid with Italian corrugations upon 
wood rafters, then the maximum span allowable for tlie rafters will 
determine the pitch of the purlins ; while if one or other of the 
numerous patent forms of glazing be adopted, it wDl be found 
necessary to accommodate the spacing of the purlins to the details 
of the system employed, including also consideration of the 
maximum length of sheet-glass to be used, and the allowable 
span of the sash-bars. 

A similar condition will be found to prevail when zinc is laid 
on boarding with drips, and the length from drip to diip will be 
ruled by the standard length of zinc sheet to be used, allowance 
being made for the length of sheet taken up in forming the drip, 
tucks, overlaps, etc. 

Generally, conditions such as those outlined above will govern 
the pitch and setting out of the purlins, and following thereon the 
arrangement of the bays of intermediate bracing, and the sub- 
division of the main rafter. 

The details and sections of the purlins themselves will be 
dependent upon the load to be carried, and their span, that is, 
the distance apart of the main trusses. This latter dimension 
usually varies with the span of the roof, although in many cases 
other considerations may govern the distance apart of main 
principals, such as the distance apart of column foundations 
(when ruled by local circumstances), the arrangement of the piers 
in supporting walls, and the like. Thus, for spans up to, say, 40 
feet, a very usual distance centres of principals is from 6 to 10 
feet. Principals of spans of 100 to 200 feet are commonly spaced 
25 to 35 feet apart, while trusses of such exceptional spans as 300 
feet or upwetrds may be from 50 to 70 feet apart. 

The purlins in structures of such dimensions as the latter are 
lattice girders, of considerable depth and weight ; those of, say, 25 
to 35 feet in span may consist of trussed angles or tees, or occa- 
sionally rolled joistSi while those of 6 to 10 feet span are usually 
either single angles, tees, channels, or rolled joists of light section. 

Where the main principals or trusses are as much as 25 feet 
apart, intermediate rafters resting upon the purlins are frequently 
adopted, thus subdividing the spaces to be covered, and residting 
in a span which can be met by one or other of the roof coverings 
above referred to. 
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Purlins of considerable span, such as 25 feet, when consisting 
of braced beams or lattice girders, and arranged so that the plane 
of the web of the girder is normal to the slope of the main rafter, 
which is frequently the case, are subject to a twisting moment, 
due to their centre of gravity having a lever arm about the point 
of support, which should not be overlooked. 

This consideration points to the desirability of so arranging for 
heavy purlins that their webs lie in a vertical plane, and this will 
usually lead to the adoption of vertical members in the system of 
intermediate bracing in the main truss. 

Such vertical members are also useful in the case of hipped 
roofs, and simplify attachments. 

Such considerations will, however, only apply in the case of 
purlins of considerable span and weight. 

Booflng Accessories — The collection and disposal of Bain-water 
or Melted Snow — Skylights and Ventilators. — The arrangement of 
the general scheme of roof drainage, and of the principal and 
secondary gutters, with their cesspools and downpipes or spouts, 
should always receive the very careful attention of the designer. 

The material used most frequently for roof guttering and rain- 
water pipes in iron constructions is cast iron, although occasionally 
riveted steel gutters are used in special situations. In timber 
roofing for ordinary building construction, timber guttering, lined 
with lead or zinc, is commonly used, but to this latter form of 
construction further attention need not here be given.^ 

The disposal of rain-water, and the necessary dimensions to be 
given to gutters and down-spouts for the safe drainage of any given 
area of roof, constitute an importsmt branch of the science of applied 
hydraulics, combined with due consideration of the meteorological 
conditions of the site as regards the maximum rainfall to be provided 
for, especially if the roof is to be designed for tropical climates, 
where excessive rainfalls, occurring over greater or lesser periods of 
time, are to be anticipated, and must be duly and efficiently, met, 
with a sufficient margin of safety against overflow and flooding. 

The purely hydraulic questions connected with the flow of water 
in channels, and through orifices which have to work under the 
widely varying conditions met with in practice, cannot here be 
dealt with, and it is probable that much of the design of this 
important branch of roof construction has been carried on by 
empirical, or more or less rule-of-thumb, methods, beused, no 
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doubt, on practical experience, but with which the ordinarily 
accepted rules and formuLB of applied hydraulics have had 
little to do. 

Experimental evidence on many points connected with the 
design of guttering, cesspools, and drainpipes is, so far as the writer 
is aware, to some extent lacking, and it is much to be desired that 
correct information on these subjects should be extended. 

The figures detailed in Table 35, and showing the average 
results of a considerable number of careful experiments on the rate 
of discharge of guttering, cesspools, and downpipes of a certain type 
of design, are therefore presented as a small contribution to the 
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general subject, and are, of course, applicable only to the precise 
details described. They may serve perhaps to bring out some of 
the conditions with respect to flow and dischai^ which are to be 
met with in practice. 

The gutter experimented upon is shown in Fig. 247, the 
flanged joints being partly internal and partly external, as shown 
in Mg. 248. 

A similar section of gutter is shown in Fig. 250 with flanges 
wholly on the outside, as shown in Fig. 251. These flanges are 
machined, bolted, and made watertight with rust cement, the section 
of joint being of similar type to that in Fig. 267. 
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The connection of the normal run of gutter^ with its cesspool, 
which occurs at a stopped end, is shown in Figs. 246 to 249. 




SIDE ELEVATION. 

FiCM. 248, 249. 
Scale 1 indh =: 1 foot 

Fig. 246 is a section on AB, and Fig. 247 a section on CD in 
Fig. 248. 

It will be observed that the outlet and downpipe are arranged 
out of centre of the gutter, in order to clear the supporting lattice 
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girder below, and the detail illustrates one of those practical con- 
ditions in the design of gutterwork to which purely hydraulic con- 
siderations have occasionally in some degree to give way. Fig. 248 
is a plan, and Fig. 249 an elevation of the cesspool. 

The actual section of valley gutter, with its cesspool and dpwn- 
pipe forming one complete bay of roof drainage, was tested in 
position in the roof with the results detailed in the following table, 
the gutter being filled successively to the depths shown, and the 
contents allowed to discharge themselves freely through the 
apertures shown in the figures by the removal of suitably arranged 
plugs or valves. 



TABLE No. 35. 

Table showing the Bbsults of Experiments to ascektain the 
Rate of Discharge of Rain-water from the Gutter, 
Cesspool, and Downpipe shown in Figs. 246 to 249. 



Internal 

dUmeter of 

downpipe 

in Inches. 


Fall in leTel of water 
in gutter. 

6" to 5" 
5" to 4" 
4" to 3" 
3" to 2" 


Contents discliarged 
in coMg incbes. 


Observed mean 

duration of flow 

in seconds. 


Disdiargein 
cobic inches 
per second. 


5 
6 
5 
5 


18,975 
18,975 . 
18,975 
18,975 


11-5 
26-5 
37-0 
66-5 


16500 
716-0 
512-8 
285-3 


5 


6" to 2" 


75,900 


141-5 


536-4 

— 1 



The vertical length of downpipe attached to the cesspool in the 
above experiments was about 31 feet 6 inches to the junction with 
the rain-water drain, and was 5 inches internal diameter through- 
out. The necessities of design in arranging for the reception and 
attachment of the downpipe to a column of lattice construction, 
and in the passing of roof and traveller girders, gave rise to about 
5 bends of 45 degrees each, so that the discharge was subject to 
conditions not more favourable than those usually found in practice. 

The rapid decrease in discharge with the decrease of head over 
the mouth of the cesspool and downpipe will be observed, and the 
rate of decrease is greater than that due to theoretic loss of velocity 
following on loss of head. Probably the special conditions induced 
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by the shape and dimensions of isesspool, the ratio of the area of 
the downpipe to the area of cesspool^ and the inability of the 
volume and height of water contained in the cesspoolover the 
mouth of the downpipe to maintain the latter in the condition of 
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Fig. 250. 
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" full flow," are sufficient to account for the comparatively small 
discharge at low heads. 

But these are conditions common in greater or less degree to 
most details of guttering and rain-water disposal, hence the value 
of practical experiment in cases such as the above — and a wide 
field is open for the student in the carrying out and analysis of 
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experiments similar in kind, but covering a wider range of in- 
vestigation into the influence of cross-section of gutter, the best 
form of cesspool, and the precise value of discharging power of 
varying diameters of downpipe. 
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The arrangement indicated in the fignrea and experimented 
npoB as described above, was intended for use in boildings of 
large area, with numerons valley gutteiB, and if an attempt were 
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made to deduce from the above figures the maximum area of roof 
surface which could saTely be drained by such an arrangement 
of gutter, cesspool, and downpipe, the cAlcnlation would include 
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the following considerations. Assuming that no accidental 
obstmction occurs in the gutter or downpipe, such as collections 
of leaves, mud, etc., it will be desirable that the sarface of water 
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in the gutter shall never, during the period of heaviest rainfall, be 
allowed to stand higher than will give a certain margin of safety 
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to prevent overflow and flooding, especially in those cases where 
such an occurrence would be attended with serious annoyance and 
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discomfort. In estimating this mai^in, it will be necessary to 
remember that the surface of water in the gutter flowing towards 
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the cesspool or outlet will not be level, bnt will assnme an 
bydnulic gradient. In the experimenta above described, and 
with the section of gutter shown ia the figures, this gradient was 
found to be, in a length of about 106 feet, in the ratio of about 
I in 600. 

Allowiog, then, for this gradient, and determining the de8ii*able 
amount of moi^gin below the lip of the gutter at the highest end 
of the Row, we can deduce the approximate head which will be 
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available at the cesspool, and the corresponding discharge, which, 
as we have seen, will rapidly decrease with a diminishing head. 
The amount of discharge which can be relied on under these 
conditions can then be equated with the maximum rainfall per 
hour, or some atUl shorter period, and the area of roof which 
can be safely drained under the conditions assumed can thus be 
ascertained. 

In the example quoted the actual area of roof dmned was 
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about 4945 square feet to one 5-inch downpipe, aud it ia calculated 
that, assuming a maximnm and exceptioual storm rainfall of about 
2^ inches per hour, the highest level of water in the gutter would 
be about 3 inches below the edge, giving a margin of safety of 3 
inches before the gutter brimmed over, thereby affording a possible 
increase of head under emergencies which would, from the experi- 
ments, be attended by a rapid increase in rate of discharge. 




The above remarks apply togutters of a constant section laid, 
OS they frequently are, for simplicity of construction in details, 
dead level from end to cesspool. Gutters laid with drips and of 
varying cross-section fall under a different category. 

Various forms of gutter with their attachments, both valley, 
eaves, and wall gutters, are illustrated in the figures which fellow, 
but no attempt has been made in these notes to illustrate the 
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numerous types of ornamental cast-iron guttering for architectural 
purposes which are to be found elaborately illustrated in the 
catalogues of art ironfoundera, and many of which exhibit mach 
beauty of design. The examples here given are purely utili- 
tarian, and are such as would be found in stores, warehouses, 
statioD-roofs, and the like. 

An eaves or fascia gutter with details of attachments and outlets 
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is shown in Figs. 252 to 256 inclusive. Another type of valley 
gutter is shown in Figs. 251 and 258. A wall gutter is shown 
in F^a. 269 and 274, while in Fig. 272 is shown a wall gutter 
associated with a cast-iron tank forming portion of a roof covering, 
and further alluded to in Chapter III., p. 172. 
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In long straight stretches of guttering^ expansion joints should 
be introduced, and to avoid the difficulty of making such a joint 
thoroughly watertight, the expedient is frequently adopted of 
making the necessary provision for expansion by leaving a space 
between two stopped ends of gutter as shown in Fig. 260, and 
roofing over the space so left either with a lead capping as in Fig. 
260, or by a cast-iron capping or saddle piece. 
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Such stopped ends must be considered as the summit levels, or 
parting of the waters, in the general system of drainage, and the 
down-spouts must be arranged accordingly. 

lanterns, Skylights, and yentilators. — These are of very various 
types of construction, and may be used either for lighting or 
ventilation, or both combined. When used for lighting, the sashes 
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may be airaoged on the sides of Uie laDtems either as fixed sashes, 
or made to open od hinges or centres ; or, on the other hand, the 
roof of the lantern may itaelf be glazed, forming a fixed light. 

Ventilating lanterns may be constracted either with fixed 
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louvre blades, or with an arrangement of blades made to turn 
upon a centre, with a common gearing, enabling the ventilatioa 
openings to be opened or closed, or placed partiaUy open at 
discretion. Glazed sashes or solid panels hung on centres will 
also efiect the same purpose of ventilation, while in lanterns with 
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fixed louvres at the sides, an additional subsidiary ridge ventilator, 
with fixed opening, is frequently added. 
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Fig. 268. 
Soale half full size. 
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In buildings of a superior class, a type of ventilation is required 
Mrhich shall be reliably weathertight, and this conditLon is usually 
met by the construction of sashes in superior joiner's work, with 
weather bars, grooved sills, or other devices for the proper exclusion 
of wind and water. 
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These forms of construction cannot here be further alluded to, 
but some attention may conveniently be given to a class of 
ventilating lantern frequently met with in the roofs of machine 
shops, boiler shops, engine houses, factories, and the like, where 
ventilation is essential, and where a form of construction may be 
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adopted which, if not absolutely weatherproof, is admissible under 
the circumstances. 
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Ventilating lantems'-of this type are shown in Figs. 271 and 
281, of the same form of construction but of different pitches. 
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Both lanterns have fixed louvres at the sides, a glazed roof, and a 
subsidiary ridge ventilator. 
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The structure of the lantern consists of two sides and one centre 
standard of cast iron, the side standards being arranged to receive 
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three or four rows of galvanized mild ateel or wrought iron louvre 
bladea, tc^ether with a special cast-iron sill piece forming the 
lowermost member of the louvre system, and throwing off the 
drippings of the lonvre blades on to the main roof covering below, 
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which in the figures shown is of zinc on boarding and rolls. The 
ridge ventilator is framed in timber as shown, and covered with 
zinc. 

Side elevations of the side standards are shown in Figs. 261 
(fonr blades), and also in F^, 262 (three blades). Side elevations 
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of the centre standard are shown in F^. 263, 264 ; the former 
showing details of glazed lantern roof with wood sash bars ; the 
latter, details of a lantern roof of zinc on boarding. 
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Fig. 265 is an enlarged detail of the side standard shown in Fig. 
262, the blades being removed, and Fig. 266 is a front elevation, 
showing the provision made for the reception of the cast-iron sill 
piece mentioned above, and which is intended to catch any rain- 
water which may creep down between the ends of the louvre blades 
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and the faces of the standard, and throw it ofiT on to the roof 
covering below. Fig. 267 shows a sill piece in elevation. 

The ventilating louvres above referred to are of the fixed type, 
incapable of being closed, and the slope, dimensions, and overlap 
of the louvre blades have therefore to be so arranged as to give 
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the greatest possible amount of watertightness, while preaerving a 
free entrance and exit of air for ventilating purposes. 

A kige scale detail of the blades and their attachment is 
given in Figs. 268 and 269, which show the means adopted to 
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secure these requirements, which were successfully attained in the 
cases under description. 

A fair idea of the degree of watertightness obtainable by such 
an arrangement as that shown can be obtained by the construction 
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of a model of two or more rows of the blades in zinc full size. 
Water sprinkled or poured upon the blades will collect in drops 
at the lower edge, and if a drop be subjected to a powerful current 
of air, as, for example, from the nozzle of a pair of bellows, it can 
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be ascertained whether it is possible to blow the drop over the top 
of the next blade below, the experiment forming a rongh approxi- 
mation to the condition of rainfall, combined with a horizontal or 
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inclined coirent of air in a gale of wind blowing across the 
lantern. 

Louvre blades which warp or sag after erection present a very 
unsatisfactory appearance, and, in consequence the distance apart 
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of louvre standards should be regulated so as to give sufficient 
stifihess to the blade, or the cross-section of the blade must be 
so designed as to give the requisite stiffness for the span to be 
adopted. In the cases above described the blades were capable of 
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spanning a distance np to about 7 to 8 feet, but beyond this 
distance an intermediate support became desirable. 
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Boof lanterns and ventilators usually occupy exposed positions, 
and all their fastenings and connections should be such as will 
afford due security under these conditions. 
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Eoofs of flat pitch are frequently adopted in cases wheie^ for 
architectural reasons, it is desirable that the roof construction 
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should be concealed behind parapet walls or other architectural 
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featnre. This condition gives rise to a class of loof truss which 
approximates more to the form of a lattice girder, with sloped 
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upper flange, than to the ordinary form of roof principal usually 
classed under that term. 

An example of this type is shown in Fig. 270, which shows a 
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portion of the truss nearest the wall end, the section of the wall 
itself with the parapet being shown, and the architectural features 
of the cornice and string courses being broken off for convenience. 
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The roof is of flat pitch, the covering being of zinc on boarding 
laid with drips and falls as shown, and the slope of the upper 
member of the truss arranged to suit. The lower or tension 
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mranber is curved or given a large camber for appearance sake. 
la Fig. 271 the centre portion of the truss is given, showing the 
lanteni and skylight, which is glazed with j-inch rough rolled 
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plate in wood sash bars, or with one of the numerous forms of 
patent glazing. Ventilation is secured, as in previous examples. 
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by galvanized wrought iron or nuld steel louvres secured to cast- 
iron standards, with an additional ventilator at the lidge of the 
skylight framed in timber and covered with zinc. 
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The ead of the trass opposite the wall rests upon a riveted 
steel plttte girder carrying a heavy water tank, and the detail of 
attachment to the girder, t<^ether with the assemblf^ at this 



point of the truss, girder, tank, gutter, and roof-coverii^f detail, is 
ahowu in Fig. 272, with a aectional elevation of the connection of 
truss to girder in Fig. 273, 



!^' 



The details of the tank, together with the weathertight con- 
nection between the tank and the gutter, are referred to in Chapter 
IH., and shown in the figures therein described. 
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The detail of the wall end of the trasa is shown in Fig. 274, 
with sectioo of the wall gutter, while a sectional elevation' of the 
end of the tmsa, showing its seating on the wall, on the line AA, 
Fig. 274, is shown in Fig. 275. 
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The upper and lower members of the tmss are T steels, and 
the intermediate htacing of angles. The details of connections at 
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the points A, B, 0, and D, Figs. 270 and 271, are shown in Figs. 
276, 277, 278, and 279 respectively. 

It will be observed that no joint ia shown in the upper member 
at A, or in the lower member ; this coarse being only permiBaible 
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where the span of the truss, or considerations of transport or erection, 
will allow of the truss being sent away and erected in one piece. 
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Details of a roof principal of ordinary pitch, with a covering 
of zinc on boarding, and resting upon walls at both ends^ are given 
in Figs. 280 to 289 inclusive. 
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The portion of the principal next the wall is shown in Kg, 280, 
while the central portion of the truss, with its lantern and skylight, 
is shown in Fig. 281. 

This principal is composed of a tee steel top or compressioQ 
member and flat bar tie or tension member, while the bracing 
consists of tee steel stmts and flat bar diagonals. 

The details of connections of these members are shown in 
Figs. 282, 283, 284, and 285. 
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The end shoes (in this example of a very simple lype) and their 
seetings npon the walls at either end are shown in Figs. 286 and 
287, and also in elevation in Figs. 288 and 289. 

The skylight and ventilator are of a type similar to other 
examples described in this chapter. 

The central cast-iron standard is shown in elevation in Fig. 263, 
and the side standard, carryii^ the galvanized wronght-iron loavre 
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blades in Fig. 261, the detail of the cast-iron sill forming the lower- 
most member of the ventilator, and which forma a drip over the 
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jiinctioD of the zinc roof covering at this point, being shown in 
Fig. 267. 
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In contradistinction to a principal with flat bar main tie, above 
described, ve may now consider an example of the older fashioned 
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type of truss with round rod ties. The variation in modem 
practice from tliis form of tie has been already discosaed in the 
previous paragraplis of this chapter. 

In Fig. 290 we have the side elevation of the shoe of a roof 
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principal of this type, with round rod tie and keyed and cottered 
connections. The shoe in this case rests upon the upper flange 
of a lattice girder, and the plan is shown in Fig. 291, which also 
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gives further details of the key and cotter. The arrangement at 
the wall end of the same principal is shown in Fig. 292. 

The bracing ties being also of round rod section, the details 
of connections become modified accordingly, as compared with a 
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riveted flat bar detail, and are shown in Figs. 294 and 295 ; the 
strut, being of a form frequently used in small spans of this type, 
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and consisting of a pair of flat bars kept apart by cast-iron distance 
pieces riveted through, is shown in elevation in Fig. 296. 
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The Qonoal section of valley gutter at AB, Fig. 297, partly 
indicated in Fig. 290, is more fally shown in Fig. 250. The flanged 
connection, made in rust cement and bolted, is shown in elevation 
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in Fig. 251, and the side elevation of the gutter is shown in 
Fig. 297, which shows the position of the flanged joint of the gutter 
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with respect .to the principal, the connection being made a few 
inches away from the trass, which simplifies detail and oflfers 
facilities in erection. 
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The detail of flanged connection to the wall gutter is shown in 
Fig. 259. 

The roof principal shown in Fig. 216, in connection with the 
assemblage of columns and traveller girders^ etc., there shown, is 
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composed entirely of angle steels, the upper member consisting of 
two angles, the lower or tension member also of two angles and the 
bracings of single angles. The connections are all riveted. 
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The details of this truss are shown in Figs. 298 to 307 inclusive. 

Fig. 298 shows the connection of a pair of principals, sapported 
on the upper flange of a lattice girder (shown in detail in F^ 81 
to 101 inclusive), with their shoes and the valley gutter resting 
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upon the backs of the princip^ The shoe at eaves gutter is 
shown in Fig. 299, in plan in Fig. 300, and in sectional elevation in 
Fig. 301, the general arrangement being indicated in Fig. 302. 
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The detail at apex of principal, showing foot of central cast- 
iron standard, connection of ridge purlin, etc., is given in Fig. 303. 

The riveted connection of the braces with the npper and lower 
members of the principal is shown in detail in Figs. 304, 305, 306, 
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and 307, Fig. 304 ahowii^ the detail of connection of purlin to main 
rafter or npper member of principal. The purlins, which are of 
tee steels, are capped with a timber sill 4i" x 2", to which the 
roof boarding is nailed, and it may here be remarked that where 
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boarding is to be attached to ironwork, two altematires appear to 
present themselves as a genial rule — either the ironwork is 
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ponched or drilled for screws to be attached directly to the 
boarding, in which case the pitch of the holes must be such as to 
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agree with the width of the boards. This latter implies that the 
gai^e of both holes and boards mnst be rigidly maintained, as, if 
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one gains on the other, a screw will fall on a joint of the boards 
sooner or later, which leads to bad work. The maintenance of 
such accuracy becomes difficult in practice, and the other alterna- 
tive method appears the better, being the construction shown in 
the figure. The timber sill is attached to the top table of the 
purlin by screws at a pitch which need not have greater accuracy 
than such work implies, while the boarding is nailed or screwed 
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down, timber to timber, no particular maintenance of gauge of 
boarding widths being necessary. 

Details of lantern and ventilator standards, with their attach- 
ments to rafters and purlins, and the junction of roof covering 
with ventilator details, are shown in Figs. 262, 264, and 
265, 266. 
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The coveriog of this roof consuls of slates on felt and boardiDg. 

That class of structure which is represented by a series of 
roof principals supported on rows of vertical cotumna inclndes 
a multiplicity of examples applied to very diversified purpoees, 
whether the structure be closed in or left open-sided and open- 
ended. 

In this type of structure vertical loading is usually amply 
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provided for, while the stresses due to horizontal wind pressnte, 
or the horizontal components of that pressure, are resisted bj 
the rows of colanms, considered as vertical cantilevers, fixed at 
their base& 

This fixing of the base, including within that term the weight 
of tlie foundation to which the column is attadied, together with 
the resistance of the attachments, holding-down bolts, or the 
like, frequently determines the ultimate resistance of the whole 
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structure to overturning, and instanoeB are not vanting where failure 
has occurred, under exceptional wind presanres, by reason of the 
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oyertuming or pulling out of the ground of the foundation blocks 
to which the vertical standards or columns were attached. 
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Considerations of this kind may occasionally lead to the 
employment in certain cases and in exposed situations of the types 
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of roof principals represented in Fig. 308, where the roof principal 
is combined with the Bupporting colnmns in such a manner that 
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the entire structure becomes virtually a rigid whole, capable of 
resisting satisfactorily the maximuoi horizontal wind pressures to 
which it can be exposed. 

This type has been successfully employed in numerous 
instances, ranging up to considerable spans. While not so well 
adapted to the reception of traveller girders or other lifting 
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appliances as other types, it is very suitable for such structures 
as drill halls, concert halls, markets, and the Uke, the internal 
appearance of the curved ribs being satisfactory, if left exposed, or 
if ceiled the curvature of the lower members can be adjusted to 
the desired amount. 

The calculation of stresses due to combination of horizontal 
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and vertical loads can be easily nmde by the nsaal methoda of 
graphic analysis or by the method of sections, and it will be 
usually found that the weight required in foondation blocks is 
but slight, and the ooat of foundations, in ordinary soils, will 
thereby be decreased. 

The example here given is only of very moderate span, 35 feet, 
but the details will be treated somewhat fully, as affording guidance 
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to the student in the design of a useful class of structure. As the 
purpose to which the building was applied did not require any 
enclosing walls, the sides and ends were left open, and as no roof 
lights or ventilators were consequently required, the roof covering 
details were of a very simple nature. 

In Fig. 309, a pair of such structures is shown set back to 
back, formii^ a shed 70 feet wide in two spans. 
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The method of securing the bases of the standards in their 
foundation blocks of concrete is shown in Mgs. 310 and 311, in 
front and side elevation. To protect the standards from the blows 
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of wheels of passing traffic, to which they are exposed, limestone 
curbs are placed, encircling the standards as shown in Figs. 310 
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and 311, and in half plan in Fig. 312. The base of the standards 
IS not provided with holding-down bolts in this case, as it is not 
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capable of drawing oat of the concrete block in which it is 
embedded, by reason of i\& shape. A soificient thickness of 
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concrete is left under the base to provide for vertical loading, to 
Buit the conditiona of soil on which the bnilding is constractod. 
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A similar foundation with limestone curb is shown, for the 
centre column of the double shed shown in Fig. 309, in Fig. 313. 
A sectional plan on line XX is shown in Fig. 314. 

The upper and lower members of the roof truss are each 
formed of a pair of angle steels, spaced sufficiently far apart to 
admit the sketch plates which form the bracing connections. The 
objections to this form of construction from the point of view 
of the paint brush are pointed out in Chapter YII., but the 
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convenience and fitness of the arrangement in other respects is 
shown by the details of connections which follow. 

Figs. 315 to 324 inclusive are details of the connections of 
the various points of junctions lettered in the figures, the same 
lettering being employed in Fig. 309. 

Fig. 325 shows the detail of connections at the valley in the 
case of the pair of trusses placed back to back in Fig. 309. 

It will be observed that a system of vertical members is 
introduced in the secondary bracing which a£fords facilities for 
the attachments of the struts to purlins. The purlins throughout 
the roof are of simple angle steel, but strutted in the manner 
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shown in Rga. 326 and 327, the principals being 17 feet 3 inches 
apart centres. 

Figs. 328 to 332 show the details of connections of the struts 
to the vertical members of the truss and to the angles forming the 
pm-lin bars, while the details at joints of purUn bars and their 



connection to the upper member of the truss are shown in Figa. 
333, 334. 

Figs. 335, 336 show the connection of end of purlin bar to 
end principal, and also the details of the barge-board arrange- 
ment over end gable, with connection between the corrugated iron 
roof covering and lead flashing over barge-board. 

The caps or heads of the standards at the roof eaves are all 
connected longitudinallj by lattice girders 14 inches deep, carrying 
the eaves gutter as shown in Fig. 337, while the detail of the 
head of the standard prepared to receive the lattice girder is shown 
in Fig. 338. 
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Similar details for the central lattice girder at the valley of 
the double shed shown in Fig. 309 are shown in Figs. 339 and 340, 
Fig. 340 being a section on the line WW shown in Fig. 325. 
Further details of the fascia and central gilders are given in 
Figs. 341, 342. 

A general cioss-section of lattice fascia girder with eaves 
gutter resting upon it, and lowermost purlin bar, is given in Fig. 
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343, further details of eaves gutter and connections to lattice 
girder being shown in Figs. 252, 253. 

The connections of eaves gutter to rain-water down-spout, and 
the mode of connection of the latter to framework of truss, are 
shown in Figs. 254 and 255. 

Details of expansion joints, stopped ends, etc, of gutters are 
given in Figs. 256 to 260. 

The detail of joint in valley gutter for double ahed is shown 
in Fig, 257, while the method of attachment of valley gutter to 
the central lattice girder which carries it is shown in Fig. 258. 

To ensnre longitudinal stability in the entire length of shedding, 
certain bays were furnished with diagonal bracing (cruciform in 
arrangement) extending from the foot of one standard to the cap 
of the next. The attachment of bracing to the foot of a standard 
is shown in Fig. 344, and that to a cap of a standard in Fig. 326. 
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The covering of the roof was of galvanized corrugated 
sheet iron, attached to the purlin bars with hook bolts in the 
usual way. 

The type above described is of course equally applicable to 
sheds with closed sides and ends, while provision can be made 
if required for skylights, ventilators, or roof glazing by the 
necessary modifications in detail of purlins, and attachments of 
skylight standards, etc., to the upper member of the truss. 

The Testing of Soof FrinoipalSy Oirden, or other Straotnral 
Work in the Contraetor's Yard. — It is not unfrequently stipulated 
in a specification for roof work that one or more bays of roofing 
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erected complete, as far as the ironwork is concerned, but without 
the roof covering, shall be tested in the contractor's yard prior to 
taking down and erection on the site, with such dead loads as 
shall represent those conditions of wind pressure or weight of 
snow which the roof principal has been designed to meet. 

The loading is frequently adjusted so as to represent either an 
equal or unequal distribution of wind pressure, and is usually 
made up by a sufficient number of such sections of steel or iron 
bars as may be handily available for the purpose, laid across from 
principal to principal; or, it may be, in the case of lofty roof 
principals of large span, by pig-iron suspended by straps from 
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thoee points of the main rafter where the load arising from the 
purlins vould occur in practice. 

Where, as is osually the case, the actual roof covering is not 
present, then of course the weight per foot super of the oorering 
mnat be allowed for, and added to the load Tepresenting wind 



It is coatomaiy, in the oooiae of sndi a testing of tlie strength 
and stifiheaa of a roof principal, to ascertain the actual amount of 
deformation or deflection which the framed stmctnre undergoes, 
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and it may not unfi-eqnently be the duty of the designing 
draughtsman to supervise the operation of testing, and to adopt 
such methods of practical measurement as will ahow such 
deformation or deflection. Such opportunities of witnessing 
the behaviour of any framed structure under conditions of actual 
loading should always be welcomed and made the most of by the 
student, who will find in them at all times instruction and 
interest, while possibly some disturbing thoughts on the accuracy 
of the results of his stress diagram may arise, if, for example, he 
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finds occasionally certain tension members manifesting a distinct 
inclination to behave as struts. 

The conditions of practical testing of a roof principal or girder 
in the contractor's yard will, as a rale, be found to include, first, a 
more or less loosely adjusted platform of balks or sleepers upon 
which the steel work is erected, and forming the supports or 
abutments ; and, secondly, a foundation stratum of the loose ashes 
so frequently forming the surface of an erecting yard, and which 
is to a large extent compressible and yielding. 
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These two conditions taken together imply an amount of settle- 
ment of the supports which may possibly exceed in value the 
amount of deflection or deformation proper to the structure itself, 
and which is the result of the bending moments due to the loading. 
It follows therefore that vertical settlement of the temporary 
supports due to compression of loosely packed timber or soft soil, 
or both together, must not be mixed up with the measurements 
of the actual deflection of the structure itself due to span and 
loading, otherwise the results will be of little value. 
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There are various methods by which this little difiSculty may 
be overcome, and the actual deformation of the structure ascertained. 
One of those very commonly adopted is to stretch a string or wire 
from end to end of the principal or girder, to serve as a datum 
from which careful measurements may be taken to the point or 
points at which the deformation of the structure is to be ascertained. 
If pegs (not liable to disturbance) are firmly driven into the ground 
on the line of the stretched string or wire, and the line of string 
marked thereon before and after loading, the total settlement can 
be ascertained. 

Long strings or wires are, however, apt to be troublesome in wet 
and windy weather ; and in certain classes of structures, such, for 
example, as the bow-string or sickle type of roof principal shown in 
Fig. 345, a better result may be obtained by the use of the ordinary 
spirit-level and staff, readings being taken at all convenient points, 
including, of course, the levels of the abutments or supports, before 
and after loading. A bench mark not liable to disturbance should 
be selected for reference and check. Where it is desired to 
ascertain the deflections of the upper member of the roof truss at 
points inaccessible to the staff, suspended wooden rods, slung finom 
the points referred to, may be used, the intersection of the cross 
wires of the level being marked upon the rods before loading. 

The whole series of levels being reduced to a common datum, 
and the settlement of the entire structure (as apart from the 
deflections due to bending moments) being ascertained, the actual 
deformations can be calculated, as though the structure had been 
placed upon an unyielding foundation. 

Boof principals of considerable span show a tendency to stretch, 
due to elongation of the main tie, and this small increase of span 
should be watched and measured. 

If the centre lines of main tie and principal rafter do not 
coincide at the shoe, but at some point outside it, certain other 
indications of strain will possibly become apparent, of which the 
student should take note. 

The amount of actual load to be piled upon the rafters of a 
roof principal, of any considerable span, to represent an assumed 
wind pressure of, say, 40 to 50 pounds per square foot of surface, 
is very considerable, and in cases where only two principals, or 
one bay of roofing is erected, possibly without bracing, care should 
always be taken to avoid any risk of failure by lateral flexure 
of the principals, a type of collapse to which principals are 
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particularly exposed, and which has led to sometimes disastrous 
failures in course of erection. 

This can be obviated by sufficient lateral strutting, but such 
support should be so arranged as not to carry any component of 
vertical test loading to the relief of the principal, but only to act 
as a safeguard against lateral flexure. 

In connection with the subject of the behaviour of principals 
under test load, some consideration may here be given to the 
disputed question as to how far keys and cotters, or screwed 
connections, are advantageous or otherwise to the braced structure. 

Custom has, to a large extent, sanctioned the employment of 
keys, cotters, or coupling screws in the main ties of roof principals 
of all spans, apparently with the idea that such adjustments are 
desirable or necessary in the final regulation of the exact span 
between end connections or shoes. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the ordinary methods of careful 
setting out and good templet work do not, in the yard, secure an 
amount of practical accuracy sufficient for all such requirements, 
when the actual dimensions of the work to which the roof is to 
be attached have been, as they should be, accurately ascertained 
and rigidly adhered to in construction. 

It may agam be argued that the use of keys, cotters, or coupling 
screws may lead to considerable modifications in the stresses in 
the members thus connected, when the adjustable connection has 
been used in such a way as to over- or under- strain the members 
affected. 

A case of this kind came under the writer's notice during the 
testing of a roof principal of the type shown in Fig. 345. Keyed 
and cottered connections were used at the points A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, and H. 

Upon the application of the test load, which was suspended 
from the points J, K, L, M, N, 0, P, the results of observation 
showed evident traces of undue stress in the members PB and 
GJ, a considerable proportion of the tensile stress which should 
by theory have passed through the members AB and GH having 
been diverted through PB and GJ, with the result of deformation 
in the top boom at P and J, these bars having to be reset to their 
original curve, while some elongation of livet holes in connections 
at P and J showed the direction and intensity of stress. 

It was considered these results were probably due to an in- 
u dicious use of the hammer by the workmen employed in erecting 
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the principal, who found the keys and cotters, to their thinking, 
too loose. 

Incidentally, the result ap- 
peared also to point to the 
desirability, in designing roof 
trasses of this type, of avoiding 
such an inclination of the end 
braces in relation to the main 
tie as would, by accidental mis- 
fit, lead to serious modification 
of the calculated stresses* 

In concluding this chapter, 
some brief reference may be 
made to the subject of setting- 
out roof principals of consider- 
able span, and for illustration 
the type of truss shown in 
Fig. 345, and abready refmed 
to, may be taken. 

This truss was used to cover 
an area unequally divided into 
two spans, portion of which 
was rectangular, and the re- 
mainder on a curve. 

The actual distance between 
the seatings of the principals 
on the bed-stone course of the 
main walls of the building was 
ascertained trigonometrically 
by the use of a theodoUte hav- 
ing a metal wall-tripod, and 
from a measured base laid out 
on the top of the wall itself. 
By these means the exact value 
of all the varying spans was 
obtained from the masonry 
work as built. 

The upper member of the 
truss was a segment of a circle, 
and the centres of eye-bar pins in the tension member, or main 
tie, were set out also on a circular curve of larger radius. 
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The dividing up of the upper and lower chords having been 
determined, the exact lengths of the braces were calculated trigono- 
metrically. 

The entire truss was then carefully set out on a wood platform 
or scribing floor, the centres of all geometrical intersections being 
marked by gun-metal wood screws, having a small conical hole 
drilled in the nick in the centre of the screw head. These screws 
could be set with great accuracy by slight taps of the hammer 
while being screwed in, and were not subject to after-disturbance. 
The points of the trammel bars being adjusted to the conical holes 
in screw heads, the exact dimensions, say centre to centre of eye- 
bar heads, were accurately transferred from the setting-out floor to 
the drilling machine, and the important fiducial points being in 
metal, wear and tear were reduced to a minimum, and mechanical 
accuracy was maintained to the last. 

The mode in which the erected work finally came together was 
proof of the soundness of the methods employed. 

Such a setting-out floor as above described should be under 
cover, as if exposed to the weather the accuracy of the work in 
large structures may suffer, and a straight line drawn obliquely 
across a series of parallel boai'ds with line and pencil one week, 
may the next week exhibit a lamentable falling off from its 
previous accuracy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE USE OF MILD STEEL AND IBON IN MARINE 

ENGINEERING. 
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tion— Yalves-Mcoriog rings— Method of erection and launching— Launching 
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stability— Composition of ballast— Subsequent operations— Towing into posi- 
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Sliding— Floating— Comparison of types— Adrantages and disadvantages — 
Functions as a bridge and as a dam — Watertightness — ^Design of keels and 
stems— Arrangement of sealing timber for floating caissons— For sliding 
caissons — ^Width of water seal— Detaik of timber keels and mode of connection^ 
etc. — Consideration of pressures, reactions, and general stresses due to water 
pressure— Position of decks and air-chamber — Effects of corrosion and con- 
siderations of minimum scantlings — General description of internal arrange- 
ment of floating caissons — Bilge — AirKshamber — Stability and pendulum^ — 
Upper and end chambers — Scuttling tanks — Upper deck and top tanks — 
Dangers arising from excess of buoyancy— Critical conditions — ^Holding- 
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Calculation for bnoyanoy and weight — ^Bivet heads — Peroentage to be allowed 
—Weights of immersed timber— Subsidiary items — Table of the weights of 
recently oonstmoted caissons — Ballast and stowage — Composition and densi^ 
ties of ballast— Burr concrete ballast — General description of sliding caissons 
— Arrangements of upper deck and camber deck — Sliding ways— Hauling 
mechanism — Additional resistances due to currents or differences in water 
leyel — Culrert area — Extra sluices — ^Position of hauling gear — Tilting moments 
— Sledge runners and rollers — Combination of the two types in recent caissons 
— Keels — Boiler paths — Boilers and rams— Mode of operation during inward 
and outward joumeys^Details of roller path and roller — Of bydraulic rams 
and mud-sorapers — Handrailing — ^Hauling chains — Description and manufac- 
ture— Tests— Tables of results of tests— Modulus of elasticity of hauling 
chains— Table of the weights of sliding caissons. 

Ths contents of this chapter are devoted to a brief reference to 
that branch of construction in mild steel or iron which may be 
entitled marine, as it deals with structures (other than ships or 
shipping) which are constructed either in the water, such as jetties 
or piers, or with reference to the requirements of navigation and 
commerce, in docks and dockwork generally, with their accessories, 
such as caissons, lock-gates, bollards, penstocks and the like, 
while an important branch of this subject is occasionally found in 
the application of steelwork to certain structures connected with 
the construction of breakwaters, an example of which will be 
illustrated and described later on. 

The details of design of iron piers or jetties will vary greatly 
with the conditions which such structures are called upon to meet. 

Thus, for wharves constructed for the loading or unloading 
connected with an extensive shipping industry, and alongside 
which ships of deep draught and heavy displacement have to lie, 
will have their details largely determined, amongst other ruling 
considerations, by the amount of resistance to be offered to the 
shock of heavy vessels coming alongside, in addition to the heavy 
strains brought to bear upon the structure through the bollards, 
capstans, or fairleads, by the hawsers used in bringing ships 
alongside, or getting them away. 

In this respect piers or wharves may, for convenience, be 
classed under two heads — those in which the jetty or wharf is 
backed up by a solid structure, such as a wharf wall or rubble 
mound, and those in which no such supports are found, the 
structure having to resist the shocks or bumps of floating craft 
alongside without the aid of any such accessories, these stresses 
being in the former class transmitted to and absorbed by the solid 
structure in the rear. 
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It is obvious that iu the seoond class much moie consideratioii 
will be necessary as to the means by which such stresses are to te 
resisted, and the designer will usually find himseir called upon to 
select either one of two types, that in which the supporting 
columns are numerous, spaced fairly close together, and con- 
nected by numerous braces, both txansverse and longitudinal, 
converting the entire structure into what may be termed 
a basket-work of more or less elastic members, tending to 
absorb, by reason of their number and connections, the shocks 
or bumps of craft alongside, or the stresses caused by hawser 
connections. 

The other type is that in which the vertical members are 
spaced further apart, and are of such dimensions and weight as 
may reasonably be expected to resist the shocks they may be 
called upon to endure, assisted by a heavily framed floor, and such 
bracing as it may be practicable to introduce. This type is of 
more rigid and unyielding character, and its individual members 
will probably derive less mutual assistance than the other, and in 
consequence the separate columns must, as before said, be of con- 
siderable weight and solidity. Such a type is commonly assodated 
with supporting columns of cast-iron cylinders of considerable 
diameter, and which may at times attain the dimensions of bridge 
piers. 

In either type it will, of course, be necessary to consider not 
only the amount of deck load to be carried, but the numerous 
accessories to be provided for on the deck of every commercial 
wharf or jetty, such as foundations for fixed cranes, the roadways 
for travelling cranes, the attachments of bollards or fairleads, 
while in jetties for the loading or unloading of coal special con- 
sideration will be necessary in the provision of coaling appliances, 
such as hoists, coal tips, coal spouts or hoppers, and the like. 
A railway system will be found frequently assodated with such 
structures, and must be provided for in the design of the deck, 
including possibly framing for turntables, while the necessary 
requirements of electric, hydraulic, compressed air, or steam power 
will each demand separate consideration in connection with the 
conveyance of such power by pipes or cables, in troughs or other- 
wise, from a central station to the points at which the power is to 
be applied. ^ 

Commercial jetties or wharves, of which the general require- 
ments are as above sketched, are usually found in waters more or 
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less sheltered, and the questions of sea^exposnre and the "fetch" 
and dimensions of waves are of less importance. 

But in the case of jetties or piers on exposed coasts, such as the 
familiar type of the promenade pier at our fashionable watering 
places, conditions other than those above described prevail, and it 
becomes of vital importance to consider the maximum height of 
wave likely to be experienced, and the minimum height above 
high water of spring tides at which the promenade deck should be 
laid to secure safety from the wrecking and lifting power of the 
crest of the wave, the security of the structure as a whole against 
wave action being derived principally from the small dimension of 
the vertical supports or columns, and the correspondingly small 
resistance oflFered by them to the advancing wave, a security which, 
however, may become grievously imperilled if the wave bears with 
it anything in the shape of wreckage, floating logs, or the like. 

In such structures, the decking arrangements are of a simple 
character, the purpose of the pier being less commercial, the size 
and weight of the craft alongside being possibly not more than 
that of a loaded excursion steamer, the condition of stress arising 
from shocks or bumps are less severe (except so far as they may 
be affected by sea exposure), although it is customary to relieve 
the slender structure of such piers from this kind of stress by 
providing a totally independent landing jetty, so arranged as to 
take the shock of steamers coming alongside, to the relief of the 
more slender structure behind. 

But whatever may be the type of jetty, wharf, or pier to be 
adopted, the details of the supporting piles or columns will always 
be largely influenced by the nature of the strata of the sea-bottom 
into which they are to be driven, screwed, or by other means 
brought down to their foundation level. 

The subject of the measures to be adopted to force down the 
supporting piles or columns of a jetty, or the piers of bridgework, 
and the various precautions to be adopted in nfeeting all the 
contingencies arising from very variable qualities of strata, with 
widely differing resisting and bearing powers, and of varying 
degrees of watertightness, is of far too wide a scope than to be 
more than hinted at here. 

The procedure may include ordinary pile-driving as applied to 
iron piles, the use of screw piles, either with or without the water 
jet, the combination of screws with a serrated cutting edge, the 
forcing down by dead weight loaded up on the top of the pile or 
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cylinder, combined with the removal of the soil inside either bj 
means of a " miser " or in larger cylinders by a grab, the use of the 
" disc " piles with a water jet, — these and other methods, including 
the use in important cases of the compressed air system, will each 
and all take their share in the final results, while the application 
of any one of them will depend in all its details upon the variable 
nature of the local conditions which may have to be met, and in 
relation to which no general law can be laid down as to the best ' 
system to be adopted in any one particular case. 

Thus, for example, the adoption of the screw-pile system will i 
at once bring to the forefront the design of the screw-blade to be | 
adopted, its diameter, scantlings, pitch, and methods of attachment 
to the body of the pile. For soft soils, where a considerable | 
bearing area of blade is required, the diameter will be of as large 
dimensions as is consistent with safe screwing and handling, 
although in such cases it is very essential that the strength of the 
blade section is sufl&cient, considered as a cantilever, to prevent its 
breaking ofiT from the body of the pile, or becoming sheared either 
by vertical stress or torsion. 

On the other hand, in certain hard soils the blade diameter 
may have to be reduced to comparatively small dimensions in 
order that the labour of screwing may be kept within the bounds 
of what can be practically applied, and that the connections of the 
pile and screwed portion may not be sheared off, as sometimes has 
happened, by excessive torsional stresses. 

In certain cases of exceptionally soft soils it has been found 
necessary to supplement the bearing area of the screw-blade, or the 
frictional resistance of the pile itself, by timber platforms so 
constructed as to distribute the pile load over a considerable area. 

It may not unfrequently be necessary to determine, as the 
work proceeds, experimentcdly, the best proportion of pitch and 
diameter of blade to suit any given condition, and where this is 
likely to be the case, the provision of a separate casting for the 
blade, attached to the main body of the pile, but separable from it, 
obviously offers some advantages. 

Cast steel is sometimes used for screw-pile blades. In this 
connection, as in many others, it will not be unwise to remember 
what does and what does not constitute cast steel. 

The combination of the water-jet method, found so successful 
in sandy soils, associated either with the screw or the disc pile, 
will cause a variation in design in the arrangement, diameter, and 
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number of the jet holes to be provided for, while the attachment 
of the pump hose to the top of the pile will also receive attention. 

As regards the sinking of cylinders of su£Scient size for 
workmen inside to handle and remove the excavated material, 
nothing need be said here. The usual methods of applying the 
compressed air system, the use of the air lock, and the arrange- 
ments for the removal of spoil are well known and understood, 
while in certain cases where the soil entered is tenacious and 
impervious to water, the sinking of such cylinders by excavation 
and loading by dead weight can be carried out without the use of 
compressed air, though this system is often preferred, even in such 
cases, as affording a safeguard against " blows " caused by sudden 
and unexpected changes in the nature of the strata passed through. 

Whatever may be the type of pile or cylinder adopted, whether 
it be a solid steel or wrought-iron column of a few inches diameter, 
or whether it be a cast-iron or riveted cylinder several feet in 
diameter, the difficulty of ensuring that the upper surfaces of a row 
of such piles or cylinders shall be in one tnie level plane after 
the operations of sinking and testing have been completed, will 
generally present itself for solution. The operation of pile or 
cylinder sinking is not in itseK one which affords much room for 
fine adjustments, while the uncertainties which frequently attend 
the depth to which a pile must be sunk, either in order to reach a 
firm stratum or to afford such f rictional resistances as will carry the 
load in soft soils, will often render the actual depth to be reached 
a doubtful quantity. 

Where the superstructure of a jetty or wharf is of timber, a 
certain amount of cutting or packing to get over small differences 
of finished level may be permissible, but where a decking is of the 
more rigid type of riveted steelwork, a higher standard of accuracy 
in level is necessary, and this is frequently attained by the use of 
make-up lengths, the precise diZsions of these lengths being 
obtained from the work itself as soon as the operations of sinking, 
test loading, or concreting have been completed, and the pile or 
cylinder has reached its final depth and level. By this means the 
upper surfaces of piles and cylinders, with the seatings of the 
girderwork which they support, are maintained at their true 
levels. 

An objection which may make itself felt, especially where the 
work is being carried out abroad, lies in the possibility of undue 
delay in the time taken in the transmission home of the necessary 
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dimensions^ and in the manufacture and delivery of the special 
lengths of pile or cylinder. As regards certain classes of piles, this 
objection has been met^ where the dimensions admit of it^ by the 
mechanical sawing off on the spot of the redundant length of piles 
in iron or steel. 

Thus, to take an example, solid mild steel or wrought-iron piles, 
say 6 inches in diameter, in long lengths, arranged for driving 
through more or less compact strata until a hard or rocky bearing 
stratum is reached, are sometimes provided with a pointed end 
formed in steel of somewhat higher temper than the body of tiie 
pile, though capable of being welded on to the softer material, 
while the provision for cutting off, after driving and test loading, 
may consist of a cutting tool arranged to travel circumf erentially 
round the body of the pile, and driven by worm-gearing, impelled 
either by manual labour or other power. 

Such a tool would, however, in the case of the so-called Phcenix 
column pile (shown in Fig. 174), be less advantageous than some 
form of circular saw, which would first attack the projecting 
flanges before arriving at the body of the metal. 

In short, the cutting-off apparatus must be suited to the form 
of cross-section to be dealt with. 

In the case of large cast-iron cylinders, however, the system of 
making-up lengths appears the only practicable one to adopt 

An example of a make-up length of this type is given in 
Figs. 358, 364, and also in Fig. 34. 

Of the many types of je(ty construction which might have 
been illustrated, space can only here be found for a few figures 
exemplifying a class of jetty which is composite in construction, 
that is to say, having an ironwork substructure and timb^ 
superstructure. 

A few illustrations will also be given further on showing 
details of that type of jetty referred to on p. 339, where a rubble 
mound, or a wharf wall, or a combination of both, is faced with 
heavy cast-iron cylinders, spaced a considerable distance apart, 
and carrying a superstructure of riveted steel girders and decking. 

The comparatively short life of timber in sea-water, and its 
exposure to the ravages of the teredo, frequently leads to the 
adoption of composite structures of this class, where the pile work 
is of cast or wrought iron up to and somewhat above low water, 
the remainder of the construction above this level being mainly of 
timber. The latter portion of the jetty, although still exposed to 
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the inevitable decay vhiclL takes place between " wind and wfri«r," 
is, at all events, accessible for repfurs or renewal, the life of the 
iron piles below water-line being assumed to be considerably longer 
tlian that of the superstructore which they support. 

In Fig. 346 is given a cioss-section of a jetty belonging to the 
iirst of those classes discussed on p. 339, being supported in the 
rear by a rubble mound, which may be supposed to resist, or share 
in resisting, the shocks to which the straoture may be exposed by 
floating craft alongside, and to which mound the jetty forms a 
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facing, having a sufficient depth of water alongside for the class of 
vessel for which it is intended. 

The jetty consists of two rows of cast-iron piles, aa shown in 
the figure, the outermost sloping fender pile beii^ of timber. The 
distance apart of the rows of piles lengthwise of the jetty is about 
10 ieet, while transversely they are pitched as shown in the 
figure. 

The outermost cast-iron pile is 1 foot 6 inches internal 
diameter of l^inch metal. Two separate systems of jointa of the 
pile are adopted, one for joints below the ground line, the other 
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for joints above the ground line and below the level of the capa 
and sockets to receiye the timber work. 




FiO. 347. 
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The former joint is shown in Figs. 347 and 348, Fig. 348 being a 
section on line EF in Fig. 347. This method of jointing has been 
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found satisfactory for mud and sand, oflfering no resistance to the 
sinking of the pile. As shown in the figures, it consists of a 
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welded steel collar f inch thick, machined on the internal surface, 
and shrunk on to the machined surfaces of the cast-iron pile, to 
which it is attached by 1-inch diameter set screws. 

The details of the joint above ground line are shown in 
Figs. 349 and 350, this being an ordinary flanged joint with 
machined faces and drilled holes for bolts. 
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The detail at the top of the outer cast-iron pile is shown in 
Figs. 351 and 352. This consists of a cast-iron cap specially shaped 
to receive the feet of the double timber verticals of the super- 
structure, and socketed into the top of the circular pile below, as 
shown. The timber work is bolted to the caps by l^-inch bolts, 
holes for which are provided in the castings, as shown. 
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The inner row of cast-iron piles is 12 inches internal diameter, 
of l^inch metal, with joints similar in character to those of the 
outer row, and shown in Figs. 353, 354 

The caps of these piles are also arranged to receive the single 
timber verticals of the snperstracture, as shown in Fig& 355, 356. 

The deck or floor of the jetty is of 4-inch decking laid upon 
14" X 7" joists, these latter resting upon the double timber girders 
shown in Fig. 346, which in their turn aie carried by the timber 
verticals socketed into the caps of the cast-iron piles, as above 
described 

Horizontal and transverse walings, with struts, curbs, and 
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capping pieces, complete the timber superstructure, as shown in 
Fig. 346. 

Cast-iron bollards are attached to the double timber girders, 
and are anchored back to concrete blocks set in the summit of the 
rubble mound by means of long steel straps with keys and cast- 
iron washer plates. 

Where a crane road occars, steel girders are frequently inserted 
under the decking, to which the rails are connected by through 
hook bolts, as showu in Fig. 357, which represents a crane road on 
a timber jetty arranged for 20-ton cranes working at 25 feet radius, 
with a gauge of crane road of 11 feet centres of rails, as shown, 
the total weight of the crane without the load being about 80 tons. 
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The use of floating booms alongside jetties of openwork con- 
struction is not uncommon. It may in certain cases be necessary 
to prevent small floating craft, such as boats or barges, from being 
blown or pushed in under the girderwork of a superstructure 
which is not sufficiently high above high water to prevent the 
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risk of such craft being caught at the top of the tide, and by their 
displacement exerting an upward lifting force on the decking. Or, 
again, booms are used to mitigate the force of shock or rubbing 
as between the ship's side and the jetty face. 

In the case of large cast-iron cylinders, circular rings of timber, 
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framed together, surrounding the cylinder and floating up and 
down with the tide, have been need, bat are found to be severe 
upon the frames and skin-plating of the ship ; on the other hand, 
if the boom is made straight, the nip then becomes visited npon 
the cylinder to the relief of the ship. 

We may now consider the other type of jetty pre-viously 
referred to, consisting of heavy cast-iron cylinders sapporting a 
aopeistructure of main and cross riveted steel girders with deddog. 
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the whole forming a facing in front of a rubble mound surmounted 
by a vertical w^ in deep water, and adapted for the use of a 
heavy class of vessel of deep draught. 

In the case before us the local conditions and the cost of 
sinking cylinders reqnire that the latter shall be spaced as far 
apart as is practicable without unduly increasing the dimensions 
and weight of the main girders. This spacing is fixed at about 
60 feet in the case shown in Fig. 358, which represents the upper 
portion of one cylinder and portions of the adjoining spans of main 
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girders. An enlai^ed view of the upper portion of the cylinder, 
showing the capping, the junction of the main gurdera, and the 
bollard attachment, is given in Fig. 359. 

The main girder connecting the tops of the cylinders is of a 
heavy box-girder type, and is shown in section in Fig. 360. Cross 
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girders, of which the end of one next tho main girder is seen in 
Fig. 360, carry the decking, which consists of trough flooring plates, 
as shown, covered with asphalte, and supporting ballast filling 
upon which the sleepers of sundry lines and crossings are laid, 
these latter serving the purpose of railway traffic between the 
jetty and the mainland. 

Aa the main girder flai^es are 3 feet in width, while the 
cylinder below is 7 feet in diameter with a capping 8 feet 
diameter, the curb or coping line of the jetty is brought forward, 
so as to be flush with the cylinder cap below, in the manner shown 
in Fig. 360, riveted steel brackets being attached to the box girder 
at intervals, supporting a capping of heavy timbers, as shown. 
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The box girders are of dimensioDS sufEicient to enable painting 
to be done inside, and means of access are provided. 

The attachment of a cross girder to the main box girder in rear 
of the latter is shown in Fig. 361. 

The attachment of the bollards in this stractnre is a detail of 
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importance, and is of more complex type than the single ooncrete 
foundation which can be employed under other conditions. It is 
shown in Figs. 359, 362, and 363, the bollard, of special section, 
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being inserted between the webs of main box girders, as shown in 
Fig. 363, and carried down below the seatings of those girden in^ 
the concrete filling of the cylinder below, the pull on the bollBid 
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being further resisted by diagonal ties carried back to the wall 
behind, the whole being intended to resist the pull of hawser of a 
heavy vessel. 

The cylinders are of massive construction, and are spaced, as 
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Fig. 357. 
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before stated, about 60 feet apart, longitudinally, in a single row. 
The upper portion of the cylinder, 7 feet in diameter, is shown 
in Fig. 358, cast in complete rings, 1^ inch thick, and connected 
by flanged joints with IJ-inch bolts through drilled holes. Cast 
holes are frequently used in this class of work, but holes drilled 
to a templet are far more satisfactory, and secure complete 
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iuterchangeability of parts. The advantages gained in this respect 
in erection counterbalance the additional cost. The meeting surfaces 
of the flanges are machined all over, it being virtually no more 
costly than the machining of separate strips. Watertightness 
during the piocess of construction and sinking is thna attained, 
assisted by the use of canvas and red lead jointing material, or by 
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the insertion of india-rubber cord flattened out by the squeeze of 
the bolts. 

Details of the cap to the column are shown in Fig. 364 in 
section, and in plan in Fig. 365. 

The outline of the cap is designed with simple and easy curves, 
as shown, without projecting mouldings, in order that small floating 
craft, such as baizes, etc., may not catch their coamings or fenders 
on a rising tide, the cap being but a short distance above high 
water. 

The make-up length, to allow of deviations from regularity in 
the final level to which the cylinders are sunk, is the one 
immediately below the cap, as shown in F^. 358. 
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The lower portion of the cylinder is shown in Fig. 366. The 
three lowermost rings are 10 feet in diameter, 1^-inch metal, being 
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enlarged to give greater area for bearing, and working space for 
excavation and sinking operations. The connection between the 



Fig. 367 is a section of the 7-feet ring at AA, Fig. 366, and Fife'. 
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368 is a section st BB, looking up, and showing the interior of the 
conical length. 

The cutting edge of the lowermost length of lO-feet cylinders 
li shown in detail in Fig. ^ii, the bottom portion, 8 inches in depth, 
being thickened out to 2 inches, strengthening the cutting edge. 

A further nse of iron or steel in the construction of marine 
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works in wharf or dock walls may be found in the construction 
of heavy tie-rods, which are occasionally found necessary to 
prevent forward movement of walls due either to weakness of 
foundations, or heavy aurchai^ed loads (the wharf wall being 
considered as a retaining wall), such as coal stacks, etc. 
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An example of such tie-rods will be found in Figs. 369 to 376 
inclusive, which represent the details of a tie-rod for andioiiDg 
back the summit of a wharf wall to a rubble mound considerably 
in the rear of the wall. The rod is 2\ inches diameter in the 
main section, of mild steel, jointed as shown in Figs. 369 and 370, 
which show the details of the coupling boxes. The rods are 
swelled at the ends by means of an hydraulic forging press, and 
'' plus " threaded. The coupling boxes are shaped as shown, while 
the material of which they are made is described in the results of 
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the tests given on p. 45. The detail of the attachment of the 
tie-rod to the wall is given in Fig. 371, a recess being cut or left in 
the face of the wall, into which the cast-iron washer, shown in 
the figure, is inserted, the whole being flushed up with fine Port- 
land cement concrete, thus preserving the face of jthe wall intact 
and preventing obstructions. 

The anchorage of the other end of the rod is shown in Fig. 372, 
where the tie-rod is shown forked into two 2-inch diameter 
branches, taking hold of a concrete block of such dimensions as to 
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prevent its being dragged through the rubble in which it is 
embedded. 

The junction of the three rods is shown in Figs. 373, 374, and 
the anchor plates in Figs. 375, 376. 




The whole of the tie-rod is embedded in a rough pine-wood 
box, and rammed round with a mixture of sand and pitch to pre- 
serve from corrosion, the rod being buried in the filling some 
feet below the surface. 

The use of the concrete anchorage as described above is an 
exceptional case, the tie-rods being used mainly in the tying 
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together of two parallel wharf walls, the rod passing through from 
the face of one wall to the face of the other. 

Fia. 864 (Soale | inch = 1 foot). 
8'. O ^ ^bia^ 
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Fig. 865 (Scale ^^ inch = 1 foot). 
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Bollards. — Among the necessary items of equipment on a 
wharf, jetty, or dockside, for the handling of ships or vessels of all 
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sizes, not the least important are the bollards for the attachment 
of mooring hawsers. 

These may be occasionally of stone, and are frequently of 
timber in those cases where the outer piles of a timber jettj of 
pier are carried up above the level of the deck. In modem dock 
work, where the class of craft which comes alongside includes some 
of the heaviest ships afloat, it is customary to make the bollards of 
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cast iron, and latterly in first-class work they have been constnicted 
of cast steel. 

It is obvious that where very large vessels are concerned it is 
necessary for safety in handling that the detail of attachment of 
the shore end of the hawser should be above suspicion as far as it 
is possible to make it so, as the failure of a bollard at a critical 
moment may have serious results. The consideration of the 
stresses which may arise from the pull of a steel wire or hempen 
hawser will lead to the conclusion that the case is not quite so 
simple as may appear at first sight. 

The direction of the pull of the hawser in a horizontal plane 
may be at any angle within a semicircle on the wharf side, or 
even practically all round the circle in those cases where a lead 
can be taken off a bollard in almost any direction, while there will 
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frequently exist a vertical component of pull tending to pull the 
bollard out of the ground in cases of attachment to a high-sided 
ship. 

Again, there may exist a powerful element of torsion when- 
ever the hawser, as is frequently the case, is taken with several 
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turns round the bollard, and the pull is at one side or edge instead 
of being led to the centre. 

In all the varying degrees of angle at which the pull may 
occur, the ultimate strength of the hawser itself may, however, be 
taken as the measure of the strength of the bollard. When the 
hawser parts, the duty of the bollard is at an end, while it is 
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probable that the strength of the shore attachment, as nsnallv 
designed, is at least equal to that customaiy on board ship. The 
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consideration of this latter detail belongs, however, to the domain 
of naval architecture. 

The calculation of bollard strength on these lines presents no 
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special difficulty, using the moment of inertia of the section under 
consideration, and assuming the maximum height or lever arm at 
which the pull is likely to take place, while the tonine can be 
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calculated in the usoal maimer. The strength of the foundation 
in which the bollard is fixed most necessarily be governed by 
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circumstances, and is not always capable of precise calculataon. 
The bolkrd may be fixed in a solid wall, and there may be cases 
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in which the stability of the whole wall must be considered, while 
if fixed near the edge, the resistance to bursting of the maaoniy or 
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concrete in front of the bollard muat not be loat aight of, and 
where-this resistance is inaufficient or doubtful, it has to be supple- 
mented by tiea to the back of the waU. In those cases where a 
boUard is fixed in an isolated block of concrete, which itself is 
buried in aoU, possibly made ground, the resistance to overturning 
of the concrete block is aopplemented to some extent by the resist- 
ance of aoil of varying degrees of softness or compressibility, and 
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in such cases the total resistance offered may not be easily cal- 
culable. It is certainly possible, and has occurred in practice, 
that the bollard with its foundation may be pulled out of perpen- 
dicular, aided by a vertical component of stress, before the trans- 
verse resistance of the bollard itself had been reached. This part 
of the subject belongs, however, to the theory of the strength of 
foundations generally, or rather to that branch of it which deals 
with resistances in soils other than vertical. 

The position of bollarda with relation to the edge of coping or 
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wharf line is often determined by varying considerations. In 
some cases it ia deemed desirable to keep the bollards back and 
leave a working space alongside the e^ of jetty or dock, buD 
in theee cases the space in question will be encumbered by tbe 
hawsers themselves. Where this is deemed objectionable, as in 
those oases where a railway line, or ciane road of wide gauge, or 
both combined, are required alongside the wharf or dock, then tbe 
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bollard is &equently placed as close to the edge as is practicable, 
and in many cases is placed flush with the face of the wharf wall. 

These varying conditions give rise to a variety of detail 
governed by the various methods employed of tieing back the 
bollard to a sufficiently good foundation to meet all the conditions 
of stress. 

In Fig. 377 we have the case of a simple form of bollard 
embedded in a concrete block at the back of a quay wall, there 
being a subway in the top of the wall to contain hydraulic or 
electric mains, water pipes, ete. The upper portion of this bollard 
is shown in part elevation and section in Fig. 378, and in sectional 
plan on the line HH in Fig. 379, which shows tbe shape of that 
portion of the bollard to which the hawser is attached, the lower 
portion, embedded in the concrete foundation, being made square 
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to prevent turning rovmd under torsional stresses. It will be 
observed that the lower portion of the S(jiiare is cast with a 
projecting lip oifering resistance to a vertical component in the 
pull. The moshroom-shaped head at the top of the bollard 
prevents slipping upwards of the bawser, 

A special form of cast-iron bollard to meet special conditions 
is shown in Fig. 380. In this case it is required to place a bollard 
as near the coping line of a commercial wharf aa possible, in order 
to leave behind it an unencumbered space for crane and wharf 
roads. The outer rail of the crane road is placed on the coping to 
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facilitate the design of the travelling crane to be employed and 
reduce overhang. The space required for this rail (not shown in 
the figure), and the dimensions of the crane leg and its gear, 
require the bollard to be set back a little from the coping line as 
shown, while we have almost immediately imder the bollard a 
subway for the purposes above described. 

Tbis combination of conditions gives rise to the form shown in 
Fig. 380. The under surface of the casting is shaped as shown to 
suit the outline of the subway, while the necessary tieing back is 
secured by the 3-inch diameter bolts which are carried to the back 
of the wharf wall, which is widened out in way of the bollards to 
provide sufficient mass. 

2 B 
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Fig. 381 is an elevation of the rear of the wall showing the 
attachment of the tie-rods, and Fig. 382 is a plan of the genenl 
arrangement. Fig. 383 is a longitudinal section of the front portion 
of the bollard, and Fig. 384 is a section through MM, Fig. 383. 

Figs. 385, 386, and 387 are details of the rear portion of the 
bollard, showing the attachments of the 3-inch diameter ties. 
These ties pass through a cast-iron washer similar to that shown 
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in Fig. 375, resting on a stone bed plate embedded in the concrete 
of the wall. 

The front portion of the bollard is held down by a pair of 
2^-inch diameter rods, embedded in the wall as shown. 

Another form of bollard suitable for heavy vessels, and adopted 
in its details for attachment to a jetty of composite constructioD 
having a timber superstructure, is shown in Fig. 346, while the 
attachments of a bollard of special construction to suit the details 
of riveted steel girderwork in a jetty of another type are shown in 
Figs. 358, 359, 362, 363. 

In combination with a system of bollards, the complete 
equipment of a modem jetty or wharf will also include fairleads 
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and capstans, the latter being driveD by steam, compressed air, 
hydraulic, or electric pover, in aooordanoe vith the type of power 
available. 

The relative poaition of bollaida, fairleads, and capstans should 
be carefully studied and planned out in order that the lead of the 
hawser may be as &ee as possible and not exposed to chafing. 

Where very hfeavy vessels have to be manipulated, thd 
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anchorage of the fairleads should be of a substantial character, 
and it is desirable that the foundation should offer ample 
resistance to drawing out or overturning. If a fairleod be planted, 
for example, on a coping stone, damt^ by loosening the stone may 
result, unless the latter be very firmly secured. An independent 
foundation, consisting of a concrete block of sufficient dimensions, 
is often found a preferable course. 

The general arrangements of bollards, fairleads, and capstans 
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at the entraDces to docks and baeins will generally reqniie i 
careful stndy in detail, not only to secure the beat ^ nue: 
advantageous positions for the handling of incoming and outgoing 
vessels, bnt also that they may occupy positions in proper reUtian 
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to each other, and not interfere with various machinery delaiU 
which commonly occur in such situations, such as penstock oi 
caisson machineiy of various kinds. 

CaiHoni. — The term " caisson " is applied to a variety of 
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structures fulfilling varied functions and serving widely different 
purposes. Thus we have the term applied to that form of structure 
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designed to close dock entrances, and forming virtually a movable 
dam. Beference to this form of construction will be made later on. 
Or we may find it applied to those appliances by the aid of which 
the foundations of important structures, such as large bridges, are 
sunk to great depths, often under conditions of great difficulty 
and risk. Or again, as before mentioned, the term is applied to a 
class of structure by means of which breakwaters constructed in 
deep water are either commenced or, as it sometimes happens, are 
brought to a conclusion by the formation of the head of the break- 
water inside, or by means of, a caisson. 

In this chapter practical examples, recently carried out, will 
be given of two classes of caissons, viz. those employed under 
special circumstances for the commencement of an important 
breakwater, and those employed for the closing of dock entrances. 

A recently completed breakwater,^ constructed of concrete 
blocks, laid by what is known as the sloping system of blockwork 
was commenced subsequently to the deposit of an extensive rubble 
moimd, designed so as to bring the foundation level of the block- 
work from the sea bottom upwards to about 36 feet below low 
water, by a steel caisson designed by the author, and of the form 
shown in longitudinal section in Fig. 388. This caisson may be 
described as a rectangular box with sloping ends, and having the 
following principal dimensions : — ' 

Leugth moulded on bottom 101' 2^" 

Length moulded on top of fixed part ... 73' 10|^" 

Length moulded on portable bulwarks ... 72' 10^" 

Breadth moulded 33' 0" 

Depth moulded of fixed part 37' 6" 

Height of portable bulwarks 11' 0" 

Length of well moulded 60' 0" 

Angle of sloping ends 70° 

The caisson was of a uniform moulded breadth, as above, of 
33 feet, this being the normal width of the blockwork construction, 
while the slope of the end portions, 70 degrees, was the angle at 
which the sloping blocks were laid, both ends of the caisson being 
sloped to the same angle, the intention being to sink the caisson 
at or near the centre of the breakwater and commence work in 

^ For a deflcription of this work, the siadent is referred to the article on 
** Dockyards " by the author of these notes in the Su^pplemeni to the EneyeUtprndia 
Britanwiea, 
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both directions simtQtaneously, the blockwork in one-half of the 
bi^akwater sloping in the opposite direction to that in the other 
half. 
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The caisson was divided lengthwise into five chambers, the two 
end chambers being watertight compartments with a combined 
total displacement calculated to ensure the caisson, with all 
ballast and temporary fittings and gear on board, floating with a 
maximum draught of 32 feet, thus having a clearance of 4 feet 
under the bottom, over the finished and prepared surface of the 
rubble mound before mentioned 

The three central compartments formed an open well, with no 
bottom, and having a total moulded length of 60 feet, each com- 
partment being 20 feet in moulded length, with a breadth moulded 
of 33 feet. 

The intermediate bulkheads and the side plating of the centeJ 
well were watertight, the bottom being open, but firamed with 
strong plate girders longitudinally and transversely, as shown in 
the figures. 

The end watertight compartments were each subdivided by 
fore-and-aft bulkheads into three separate watertight compart- 
ments, the entire structure being thus divided into nine compait- 
ments, as shown in plan in Fig. 389 (which is a section on A, B, 
Fig. 388) and numbered 1 to 9. The object of this subdivision will 
be explained later on. Fig. 390 is a cross-section of the caisson 
taken partly through the end compartments, and partly through 
the central well. 

The caisson was constructed of mild steel of the usual quality. 

The frames were of 8" X SJ" X 3 J" X f " Zeds, spaced 2 feefc 
apart, centres, the stringers in the end watertight compartments, 
Nos. 1 to 6, consisting of a web plate 24" X f ", cut for the firame^ 
and brought up to and riveted to the skin plating in the usual 
way, with an angle steel 3" x 3" X f " for each flange. 

The stringers to compartments 7, 8, and 9 consisted of a web 
plate 24" X f ", with flange angles 3" x 3" X f, attached to tie 
bulkheads and frames by means of brackets and bolted connec- 
tions in such a way as to render them removable in the cen^ 
well compartments prior to the deposit of concrete, this course 
being adopted in order that the deposited concrete in the cenirsi 
well might have as few dividing planes of weakness as possible. 
The stringers in compartments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 were 
not removable, being riveted to the skin plating. 

The skin plating was of mild steel plates, arranged in and out, 
nine strakes in height, the three lowermost being \ inch thick, the 
three next /^ inch, and the three uppermost f inch thick. T^^ 
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landings of skin plating and bulkheads were double riveted 
throughout, with double riveted butt straps, and double riveted 
overlap butts to bulkheads. 

The riveting, principally \ inch diameter, was spaced 4 to 
4^ diameters in watertight work, 7 to 8 diameters in non-watertight 
work, and with special spacings elsewhere. 

The "floors" or floor girders stiffening the bottom ^inch 
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plating of end watertight compartments were of 18" x |" web, 
with one 3" X 3" x f " angle to each flange. 

The plate girders at the bottom of the central well compart- 
ments Nos. 7, 8, and 9 were longitudinal and intercostal, as shown, 
and consisted of webs 60" x f ", with top and bottom flanges of 
two 6" X 6" X I angles, double riveted, with one plate 12J" x i", 
the webs being stiffened at 2 feet intervals with 3" x 3" X |" 
angles, the junctions of longitudinal and intercostal girder being 
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further stiffened by top and bottom sketch plates as shown. The 
purpose of these stiff bottom girders was to resist, in combination 
with concrete, upward water pressure at certain stages of the 
filling of the central well with concrete, and pumping out of the 
several compartments. 

The stringers supporting the frames in the central well, com- 
partments 7, 8, and 9, were not, for economical reasons, designed 
to resist the full collapsing pressure of the water which came 
upon them in process of pumping out of the compartments, and 
they were accordingly strengthened by temporary timber struts of 
pitch pine, 14 inches square, arranged as shown in plan. Fig. 389, 
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and arranged in tiers as shown in Figs. 388 and 390. These struts 
were removed as the concreting of the structure was brought up. 

The upper portion of the caisson was surmounted by portable 
steel bulwarks of ^^-inch plate stiffened with angles and strutted 
internally with timber, as shown in Figs. 388 and 390, this 
strutting being so arranged as to form a platform on top for tibe 
temporary work connected with the flotation, sinking, and con- 
creting of the structure. 

Six sluice valves, 12 inches in diameter, lined with gun metal 
and tested to 150 lbs. pressure, were supplied, one to each sub- 
division of the end watertight compartments, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

These valves were worked, as shown, ifrom the upper platform. 
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and were for the purpose of admitting water to the end compart- 
ments aforesaid. 

Mooring rings were attached to the caisson at convenient places, 
and the sloping ends were provided outside the skin plating with 
angle irons riveted to the plating and running vertically up the 
slope, to form a key with the first layer of concrete blocks laid 
against the slope, and moulded with corresponding grooves in the 
blocks, to minimise the risk of the first row or rows of blocks being 
shifted off the face of the caisson by sea stroke until they received 
the full weight of the succeeding tiers. 

The caisson was constructed and put together in the building- 
yard at home, and was subsequently taken to pieces and shipped 
to the site of the works, there to be re-erected, riveted, and 
launched, completed in the water, floated out to the site of the 
breakwater, and sunk. 

Local conditions connected with the site of launching and depth 
of water available, made it desirable that the launching draughts 
should not exceed 2 feet 1 J inch forward, and 4 feet 6 J inches aft, 
and to obtain these conditions the caisson was launched in an 
incomplete state, with only so much of the framework and skin 
plating erected as was compatible with the above conditions. 

The caisson was launched end on, in preference to broadside 
on, the bottom of the central well compartments being temporarily 
decked over with 4-inch planking of suflBcient wateytightness to 
serve for launching purposes. This was subsequently removed 
when the' caisson had been towed into sufficiently deep water. 

A section of the launching ways is shown in Fig. 391, the ways 
being laid with a declivity commencing with ^ inch per foot, and 
terminating with \^ inch per foot at low water, the declivity of 
the caisson itself being ^ inch per foot. 

A minimum depth of water of 11 feet at low water, extending 
outwards for about 60 feet beyond the end of the ways, with a 
width of 70 feet, sufficed for launching purposes, the launch being 
successfully efTected. 

The subsequent process of erection and completion of the 
caisson in the water was but a repetition of the process of building 
up successive additions of steel-work in framing and skin plating, 
and the gradual loading up of ballast, until the entire structure, 
including all temporary timber work and other temporary 
appliances, was completed, and sunk to its final draught on an 
even keel of 32 feet, as designed. 
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In view of the sea risks to be encountered during all the stages 
subsequent to the launch, of completion in the water, floating out 
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to the site, and final sinking in place, it was deemed desirable that a 

large amount of transverse stability when afloat should be maintained. 

This was secured by the ballast stowed upon the floor, and 

between the floor girders, of compartments 1 to 6 inclusive. This 
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ballast consisted for the most part of burr concrete, composed of 
steel "burrs" or punchings grouted in with Portland cement 
mortar, and supplemented with ordinary concrete ballast. By this 
means a large metacentric height was maintained at all stages of 
construction, as shown in Fig. 392, which gives the curves of 
centres of buoyancy and gravity, metacentres, and displacement 
from the launching condition to that of final flotation and draught 
previous to sinking. 

A simimary of the weights at launching and at the finished 
draught of 32 feet is given in the following table : — 





TODB. 


Ftaud oondlUoD. 


Net steelwork 

Bivet and bolt heads 

xftint* ... ... ... ... 

Timber 

Bolts and plates for timbers 

Burr oonorete 

Ordinary concrete 

Sluices and mooring rings 


219-87 
6-34 
2-37 

20-68 
0-34 

33-00 
... 
... 

281-60 


383-66 

9-31 

4-14 

90-06 

2-89 

412-50 

68-70 

2-99 


Total weight 


964-26 


Draught forward 

Draught aft ... 


2'U" 

4' 4" 


32' 0" 
32' 0" 



The conditions of stability at the final condition (32 feet 
draught) were as follows : — 



Centre of gravity 
Transverse metaoentre 
Centre of buoyancy 
Transverse G.M. 



11*12 feet above base 

16-60 

13-80 

4-48 feet. 



>i 



»» 



The burr concrete was about 2 feet thick over the floor, and the 
ordinary concrete placed above was about 9 inches thick. 

The burr concrete,^ 412"5 tons in weight, was composed of 
370 tons of punchings and 42*5 tons of Portland cement and sand, 
the mixture weighing about 350 lbs. per cubic foot. Experi- 
ments made on the weight of concrete used in filling the caisson 
gave the following residts : — 



* For further ranuirkB on Burr oonorete, see p. 402. 
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1 Portland cement, 1^ sand, 5 limestone broken to pass through 
an l^-inch ring, \^eighed 155 lbs. per cubic foot = about 14| cubic 
feet per ton, the voids in the limestone being about 44 per cent, 
and those in the sand 30 per cent. 

A concrete of 1 Portland cement, 2 sand, and 5 broken stone, 
gave nearly the same results, weighing 157 lbs. per cubic foot = 
say, 14^ cubic feet per ton. 

The caisson up to this point has been considered simply as a 
riveted steel structure, and further reference to its subsequent 
history and the ultimate use to which it was put might be regarded 
as outside the scope of these notes, if it were not that the sub- 
sequent operations explain certain peculiarities in the design. 
These, then, will be briefly alluded to. 

As previously stated, the breakwater was founded upon a 
mound of quarried and deposited limestone rubble, in a depth of 
water varying from 45 to 65 feet below low water, and brought up 
to a level of 36 feet below low water, this being the depth at 
which it was considered the foundation courses of the superstructure 
could be laid with safety. 

That portion of the surface of this mound upon which the 
caisson was intended to rest was carefully levelled by divers and 
brought to a fair surface by the deposit of line material or small 
stuff, care being taken that no large stones projected above the 
finished level. 

The caisson, having attained the draught before mentioned, was 
towed into position over the prepared site above described, and, the 
valves to the end chambers being opened, was sunk through the 
space, about 4 feet, intervening between the prepared surface of 
the mound and the under surface of the caisson at low water. 

The possibilities of bad weather and heavy seas rendered this, 
perhaps, the most critical juncture in the entire scheme, and the 
succeeding operations about to be described were planned with 
the view of obtaining in the shortest possible time such a pre- 
ponderance of dead weight over displacement as should reduce the 
risk of any shifting of the caisson out of its place by heavy seas 
to a minimum. 

The programme described in the following table was therefore 
planned and carried out as closely as circumstances permitted, and 
with entire success, the concreting being carried on with the utmost 
possible despatch, while mooring chains were used as an additional 
safeguard against any shift of the caisson. 
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An examination of the last column of the foregoing table, which 
gives the excess in tons of dead weight over buoyancy, will show 
the general increase in stability as the processes of pumping out 
and concreting went on, and the final result of the operations above 
described was the gradual building up of a monolithic structure, 
which, when first launched, had a total weight of about 281 tons, 
but in its completed state weighed nearly 9000 tons, and formed the 
first stage in the construction of a breakwater, of which the caisson 
itself formed a portion of the length, and was possessed of at least 
as much stability as any other section of the breakwater when 
finished. 

Upon this caisson, completed in the manner described, were 
erected the Titan cranes,^ by whose means the whole of the sloping 
blockwork was set. One Titan was first erected, as shovm in 
Fig. 393, and, forming its own road as it advanced, was gradually 
worked ofif the caisson to make room for a second Titan of similar 
dimensions and power, working in the opposite direction to the first. 
By these two machines the whole of the remainder of the break- 
water, including the heads, was constructed, and no further tem- 
porary staging of any kind was required, notwithstanding that the 
work was entirely cut oflf from the shore, with no communication, 
temporary or otherwise, except that of the floating craft transport- 
ing the concrete blocks from a blockmaking yard on the mainland. 

The concrete blocks were laid in their sloping position by 
means of Fidler's patent block-tilting apparatus, designed by the 
author for this purpose. 

It is not of course to be claimed that the system here adopted 
would be universally applicable, or would offer a sufficient guarantee 
against all sea risks in all situations. Varied exposures, and the 
local risks to be met, will obviously rule the decision as to the 
best method to be adopted ; but any further consideration of this 
branch of the subject is outside the range of these notes. 

Caissons for clonng dock entrances. — The entrance to a graving 
or dry dock may be closed and rendered watertight by one or 
the other of two methods, viz. by gates or by some form of movable 
dam or caisson. 

It is not within the scope of these notes to institute a complete 
comparison between these two methods of construction, or to enter 

* For a deBoription of these machineB, the reader ia referred to the article on 
** Titan Cranee " in the Ektpplement to the Encyolopmdia Brttofuiioo, by Mr. Walter 
Pitt, M.I.O.E. 
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into all the arguments for or against either type on the grounds of 
relative economy, eflSciency, or ready handling. 




2 c 
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But for present purposes it may be pointed out that where the 
conditions of the site and the requirements of the dockyard or the 
commercial port are such as to demand a line of railway across 
the dock entrance capable of carrying with safety the heaviest 
rolling loads which have to be handled, such as boilers, heavy 
articles of machinery, guns, or the like, then the caisson possesses 
advantages over its rival, inasmuch as such a line of railway 
cannot conveniently be carried over a pair of dock gates of the 
ordinary design, but would demand a swing bridge of very 
considerable dimensions and cost, in addition to the gates them- 
selves. 

A bridge of this description would, moreover, frequently prove 
an obstruction to wharfing operations, and occupy valuable space. 

The caisson, under such conditions, on the other hand, contains 
within itself the capacities of both gates and bridge combined, as 
the entire structure can easily be made of sufficient strength as a 
roadway to transport across the dock entrance the heaviest loads 
which can ever in practice be brought upon it, while at the same 
time fulfilling the functions of a movable dam and completely 
sealing the dock entrance against the maximum water pressures 
which can occur at the highest tidal levels. 

Caissons for dock entrances may be divided broadly into two 
principal classes, viz. sliding and floating caissons, or, as the latter 
class is sometimes denominated, ship caissons, due probably to 
some fancied resemblance to ship forms of construction, especially 
when built on lines of curvature and outline approximating to 
those of ordinary vessels, although such outlines are sometimes 
adopted more fi'om motives of appearance, or possibly of precedent, 
rather than from any practical advantages to be gained. 

The sliding caisson derives its nomenclature from the methods 
adopted in the removal of the caisson from the dock entrance by 
sliding or hauling it into a recess in the dock walls prepared for 
its reception, and in such a recess the caisson is stowed away, and 
forms no barrier to the ordinary procedure of docking or undocking 
vessela 

The methods by which such sliding and hauling operations are 
performed will be further described, together with the precautions 
to be observed. 

The floating caisson, on the contrary, is so designed in the 
mutual adjustment and balancing of its weight and displacement 
as, by a sl^ht modification of the former, it can either be raised 
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out of, or sunk into, the grooves which are prepared for its recep- 
tion in the sill and dock walls of the dock entrance, its final 
removal from the entrance being accomplished by warping or 
towing the caisson away to some convenient berth prepared 
for it. 

It is in the necessity of providing such a berth that an 
objection is found in some cases to the employment of a floating 
caisson as compai-ed with a sliding caisson. In the former case 
the space taken up by berthing the caisson in a basin or wet dock, 
or in a tidal stream, or alongside a wharf wall or jetty, may be of 
importance, although provision is sometimes made in the construc- 
tion of the dock walls for a recess to receive the caisson, so as to 
be protected from the risk of grazing or colliding with passing 
vessels. 

From this point of view the sliding caisson possesses the 
advantage, as above described, of being completely stowed out of 
the way, in its own recess, by means of the hauling apparatus 
provided for that purpose. 

On the other hand, it is found that the cost of the sliding 
caisson is approximately twice that of the floating caisson, even if 
the cost of building the special recess is left out of the calculation, 
while the amount of machinery is greater, and the risks of a 
breakdown correspondingly increased, although it must not be 
overlooked that the floating caisson is exposed to certain risks of 
its own in the process of removal from, or reimplacement in its 
groove, which are not shared in quite the same d^ree by the slider. 

Both types of caisson possess, or should possess, the capability, 
when properly designed, of removal from their position for the 
purpose of dry-docking for repairs and examination and painting 
or scraping. 

For this purpose the sliding as well as the floating caisson 
must possess the requisite degree of stability as a floating body 
for all the usual operations of warping, towing, and docking ; and 
practical experience has indicated what amount of stability such 
structures should possess when designed in the manner shown by 
the examples which follow, and which wiU be further discussed. 

Whatever functions as a bridge which a caisson may be called 
upon to fulfil, either as means of transport for passenger traffic 
only, or as a roadway for mixed railway and road traffic of a heavy 
description, it must, as a dam at least, fulfil one important condition, 
viz. that of watertightness, and of keeping water out of the dry 
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dock at the highest tides with the least possible amount of leakage^ 
and consequent demsuids upon the drainage pumps. 

The problem of forming a watertight joint around three out of 
four of the sides of a superficial area amounting to as much as 
5000 square feet, and having a lineal dimension of nearly 200 
feet run, exposed to an hydraulic pressure which in some cases 
amounts to as much as 53 feet 6 inches of head, capable of being 
easily unsealed, cind as easily sealed up again, is an interesting 
one of great practical importance, and were it approached from 
abstract mathematical grounds, or from the point of view of 
theoretical hydraulics, would afford scope for sufficient speculation. 

Fortunately, the practical experience of many years has shown 
that the contact produced by the hydraulic pressure against the 
caisson, between two surfaces, the one of planed greenheart or 
other suitable hard timber, and the other of patent axed granite 
or other suitable hard masonry, is sufficient to produce a joint 
practically watertight over its entire superficies, and capable of 
being made and unmade with ease and celerity, while the amount 
of watertightness possessed by a well-designed and properly fitted 
caisson is greater than that possessed by the majority of the best 
constructed gates. 

Upon the practical experience thus gained on this most im- 
portant detail is based the design of the keel and stems of sliding 
and floating caissons, being the important prelimiDary in the 
design of the entire structure, these keels and stems having to 
supply the required reactions of the supports as against the 
hydraulic pressure of the full head of water acting against the 
entire exposed surface of the caisson at highest tides on one side, 
the other side being dry. 

In Fig. 394 is given a detail of the arrangement of timber keels 
to a floating caisson, showing the contact of the timber with the 
masonry of the siU and the extent of the watertight seaL In this 
case the groove is 2 feet 3 inches in width, and a clearance of 
4 inches is allowed, by which amount the caisson " fleets " over, 
when the direction of water pressure is reversed. In Fig. 395 is 
given the detail of the timber stems in the groove cut in the 
masonry of the sides of the dock entrance, this groove being a 
continuation of the groove cut in the sill, and of the same width, 
but 2 feet deep m place of 1 foot 3 inches, the 10-inch space shown 
in Fig. 395 being provided to enable the caisson to swing out of 
the groove, in combination with the additional clearance gained by 
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the batter of the sides of the entrance, when the oaiasoD has fioated 
up a few feet, the lO-iuch space being an important factor In the 
operation. 

These details show also the mode of connection of the timber 



(, t-ar •\ 

Fis. SM. 
Socle J inctk = I foot. 



Fra. 395. 
Scale I iooh = 1 foot. 



keels and stems with the framework and skin plating of the body 
of the caisson, to resist the severe shearing (or combination of 
shearing and bending) stresses which take place at this point. 
The method shown in Figs. 394, 395 has been successful in caissons 
having a total area of entrance up to 3500 or 3800 square feet. 
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Beyond this amount of area, and for greater water pressnres, 
it haa been deemed advisable to adopt the type of consbructdon 
shown in Fig. 396, showing a stronger method of connection with 
the caisson body ; but this type of keel demands a groove of 
greater width, as shown in the figure. It has been applied to dock 
entrances having a total area of opening of 5163 square feet. 



Fro. 396. 
Sc»le \ inch = 1 Toot. 

The arrangement of timber keel for a sliding caisson is shown 
in Fig. 397, which gives the arrangement of the internal steelwork 
at this point, and shows the fine axed granite sliding way upon 
which the caisson moves, and the patent axed granite stop which 
forms the watertight seal with the timber keel. 

In the ahove examples the net width of the surfaces iu contact, 
alter allowing for roundings or chamfers, is from 11 to 13 inchea. 
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and this amouDt, under the severe pressures experieDced, is found 
to give a satisfactory watertight joint. 

The pressures to be sastained by the timber require a hard 
wood, and the exposure to the rav^es of worm, a wood as Jittle 



Fia. 397. 
Scale ) iDoh = 1 foot. 

susceptible as possible to these attacks, consequently the timber 
employed is very frequently greenheart, which also yields the 
required scantlings without difficulty. The timber used should be 
of the best quality, well seasoned, in long lengths, worked with 
square butts properly shifted with regard to joints in steelwork. 
The, outer faces of the keels and stems should be planed to true 
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surfaces to meet the masomy faces with which they are in contact 
(in some cases the centre of the contact-face of the timber has been 
left a trifle proud). 

The inner surfaces are carefully scribed over all angles or 
covers in the steelwork, and well bedded on canvas soaked in red 
lead paint so as to form a watertight joint. 

The timbers are secured to the steelwork by galvanized bolts 
and coach screws, as shown in the details, the bolts, in the case of 
the floating caissons, passing through steel ferrules, and in the 
sliding caissons through the angle steels arranged to take the keel, 
as shown in Fig. 397. The heads and nuts of the bolts in the 
keels and stems of floating caissons are sunk into the woodwork, 
as shown, and covered with timber plugs set in marine glue pitch, 
the voids round heads and nuts being filled with pitch and sand 
cement. 

The edges of the keels and stems are chamfer^, as shown, to 
avoid splintering due to blows or rubbing against the masoniy. 
The chamfers on the timber and the roundings on the masoniy 
also facilitate the operations of removal and replacing of the 
caisson. 

The details of the stems and keels have thus far been considered 
as a preliminary to the further stage of the design, viz, the question 
of the transverse strength of the entire caisson against the maximum 
water pressure on one side only. 

The total amount of the reactions to be supplied by the pressure 
of the surfaces of the stems and keels is, of course, known, being 
equal to the total water pressure. But the precise value of the 
distribution of these reactions over each unit of the entire area of 
the surfaces in contact is not so easily determined. Assumptions 
as to distribution of stress may be made, for example, which would 
lead to the conclusion that the larger portion of the reaction was 
supplied by the sides of the dock entrance, leaving but little to 
come upon the lower sill ; or, contrariwise, the sill might be supposed 
to be doing the bulk of the duty, leaving little for the sides, neither 
proposition being probably quite correct. 

If the intensity of pressure at all points round the superficies 
of sides and bottom keels could be experimentally determined, the 
calculation of stresses would be simple ; but, so far as the writer 
is aware, this has not yet been ascertained. 

The solution is probably to be found in the elastic deformation 
of the entire structure, where the stiifness of both longitudinal 
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and vertical planes of girders is taken into account, and the dis- 
tribution of stress is no doubt largely ruled by the rigidity of the 
principal planes of horizontal girders, which are the upper and 
lower decks of the air chambers in the types of caissons we are 
now considering. 

These decks having to be watertight are plated, and thus 
constitute plate-web horizontal girders of great depth (in most 
cases) in proportion to their span, and having a corresponding 
rigidity, or small deflection under load. 

But the positions of these decks is governed by the dimensions 
and position of the air chamber, and these latter are determined by 
considerations quite apart from those governing transverse strength, 
being ruled by the required buoyancies, and the influences of tidal 
levels, which will vary with every port. 

The usual assumptions, though possibly devoid of mathematical 
refinements, of considering the entire structure as consisting of so 
many horizontal girders, each sustaining its proportion of water 
pressure according to the area exposed and the hydraulic depth, 
and assisted (where the internal arrangements permit) by other 
vertical girders crossiog the former at right angles, are found to 
yield practically reliable and safe results, and at least indicate one 
mode of resistance which must be overcome before final rupture 
can take place. 

By whatever mode of analysis the stresses in the entire structure 
may have been arrived at, the practical designer will consider the 
effects of corrosion upon immersed steelwork and the minimum 
scantlings which should be allowed. 

The conditions of working of a modem dry dock frequently 
lead not unnaturally to the result that the caisson is the last 
floating structure to be cared for and docked. Bepairs are post- 
poned to a convenient period, which is sometimes long in coming, 
and the caisson has, as regards scraping and painting, to take its 
chance, for some years. 

Such considerations are obviously opposed to any unnecessary 
refinements in the thinning down of scantlings, although, on the 
other hand, undue excess of weights must be avoided, as demanding 
correspondingly large buoyancies and increase in size of air 
chamber. 

In the examples of caissons now before us the thicknesses of 
plates and bars range from f inch or | inch to | inch, no thickness 
less than the latter being allowed; and, broadly, it may be 
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stated that from \ inch to ^ inch more metal is allowed than 
merely theoretical roquirements would determine. 

There may be^ and probably are, examples of this class of 
work in private establishments, where such a view of the 
maintenance of the life of a caisson or gate is not taken, and 
where considerations of first cost have influenced the selection of 
scantlings on a less liberal scale. 

With these preliminary remarks on the general subject, we 
may now consider in detul certain examples of both classes of 
caissons, floating and sliding, the former being taken first in order, 
being somewhat simpler in construction than its rival. 

The type of caisson shown in midship section in Fig. 398 
consists, as r^;ards its internal arrangements, of five principal 
subdivisions, the lowermost of which, termed the bilge, is open 
to the water, by means of a series of flood openings on one side 
only through the skin, placed below the lower deck of the air 
chamber. 

The bUge contains in its lowermost position, just above the 
keel, the ballast necessary for the stability of the caisson when 
floating, and is so arranged as to be capable of being drained dry 
into the dock when the latter has been pumped out, suitable 
outlets with plugs being provided, the key for opening which can 
only be withdrawn when the outlet is closed. 

Above the bilge the next subdivision to be observed is the 
air chamber. This chamber is of capacity sufficient, when com- 
bined with the buoyancies of all immersed materials, to float the 
caisson, with all weights and ballast on board, at the level of the 
upper deck of the air chamber. 

The level of this upper deck is consequently determined by 
the lowest level of tide at which it is required that the caisson 
shall be capable of being removed from the groove, and by the 
amount of vertical lift necessary to enable the stems of the caisson 
to clear the comers of the groove. The amount of lift required 
will depend upon the degree of batter in the side walls of the 
dock entrance, together with the clearance left between caisson 
stems and back of groove, referred to and shown in Fig. 395. 

If, for example, a lift of, say, 5 feet is necessary before the 
caisson can be safely manipulated out of its grooves, then the level 
of the upper deck of air chamber, being the flotation plane, must 
be 5 feet below the tidal level at which it is determined that the 
caisson shall be worked, and this tidal level will usually have 
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some relation to the depth at which the sill of the dock has 
been laid. 
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Fro. 398. 

Scale 1 inch = 10 feet. 
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The position of the air chamber having thus been determined 
in the relation of its upper deck to the total height of the structure 
from sill to coping, the yolume of the chamber is then determined 
in accordance with the buoyancy required, and the level of its 
lower deck will follow. 

But the conditions of practical working demand a certain 
stability of the caisson when floating, and practical experience 
has shown that a pendulum of from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
6 inches, in accordance with the size and total height of the 
structure, is desirable ; that is to say, that the centre of combined 
buoyancies (C.B.) shall be from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches 
above the centre of combined weights, or the centre of gravity 
(G.G.) of the caisson when ballasted. This pendulum will be 
reduced if the caisson is worked at any time with the top tanks 
fulL Further reference to these tanks will be made. 

It is thus seen that the capacity and position of the air 
chamber must be such as to meet aU the conditions above 
described, as the amount of ballast required for the stipulated 
stability is frequently considerable, especially where, in con- 
sequence of the relative position of tidal levels and the conditions 
as to floating out, the air chamber is comparatively low down in 
the structure. 

The air chamber will be frequently found to contain scuttling 
tanks, which, being flooded, reduce the buoyancy of the chamber, 
and are usually brought into action when rapid sinking is desired, 
or to counteract excessive buoyancies under certain conditions 
of working. Such tanks must, however, be emptied before the 
caisson can be restored to its normal working condition, and this 
implies pumps, which may be worked by compressed air, electricity, 
or other power, commonly supplemented by hand gear, to be 
applied in case of a breakdown. The weights of all such internal 
machinery must, of course, be taken into the account when 
estimating the combined centre of gravity (C.G.) of the structure. 

In the example beford us, the scuttling tanks in the air 
chamber consist of two steel cylindrical tanks or boilers, seated 
on stools attached to the lower deck of the air chamber, stayed to 
prevent any motion consequent upon heeling over of the caisson, 
and so arranged as to be blown out and emptied of their contents 
by compressed air, admitted by suitably arranged pipes, and con- 
nected at the upper deck level by means of flexible high pressure 
hoses to the compressed air mains adjacent on the dock side. 
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Communication between the tanks and the sea is maintained 
at all times by pipes and valves worked from the upper deck. 

The blowing-out apparatus is associated with hand pumps, the 
latter being used in case of breakdown or failure of the compressed 
air supply. 

The space above the upper deck of the air chamber is sub- 
divided into three compartments, separated by watertight bulk- 
heads ; the central compartment communicates with the bilge by 
two watertight trunks passing up through the air chamber, so 
that the water in the central division will rise or fall with the 
level of the water outside, which is in communication with the 
bilge by means of the flood-holes before mentioned. 

The two end compartments are not in communication with the 
bilge, but are connected by trunks and valves controlled from 
the upper deck, with the water on the side opposite to the flood- 
holes. These compartments can therefore be flooded to any extent 
desired, and control is thereby obtained over the longitudinal 
trimming of the caisson, should such be necessary. Water 
admitted into the end chambers at a high tide can also be retained 
and locked in, an essential element under certain conditions, or at 
such times as the caisson is turned end for end in the grooves. 

The uppermost deck of the caisson is designed to accommodate 
a mixed traffic of passengers and horses or carts, together with a 
single line of rails calculated for the heaviest rolling load which 
can occur in practice. 

This load has sometimes been taken as high as 72 tons on four 
wheels, having a wheel base of 6 feet 6 inches, and the whole of the 
rail-bearers and cross-girders have been calculated on this basis. 
The remainder of the deck is laid with oak planking, with steel 
wheel tracks and guards for ordinary wheeled traffic, horse treads 
being applied between the rails, while the various trunks and man- 
holes, openings for valve spindles, etc., are covered with movable 
or hinged flaps. 

The groove in the masonry of the dock sides and sill for a 
floating caisson is usually about 4 inches wider than the outside 
width of the keel or stems, and the caisson ''fleets'' over from 
side to side of the groove by this amount, as the water pressure is 
on one side or the other. See Figs. 394, 395. To provide for 
this movement an automatic switch is usually provided, whereby 
the rails on caisson deck are kept in correct adjustment with those 
on the dock side. 
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In the case of flaps over valve spindles, an automatic arrange- 
ment is frequently adopted whereby any condition of the valves 
below which implies danger to the stability of the caisson by 
reason of a temporary excess of buoyancy (the danger to be the 
most carefully guarded against) is indicated by the flap standing 
up, and its inability to be closed until the valves have been 
adjusted to a "safe" position, while such a position of the flap 
acts as a danger signal to the caisson master. 

Handrailing is provided on both sides of the upper deck, and 
is usually arranged to be turned down on the roadway when 
required, so as to be out of the way during warping or docking. 

Immediately below the uppermost deck, but placed as high as 
possible, so as not to be overlapped by the highest recorded tides, 
is constructed the top tank before referred to. The function of 
this tank is to contain a sufficient amount of water, either salt 
or fresh, as may be convenient, to overcome and destroy the 
buoyancy of all immersed material above the level of the upper 
deck of the air chamber, and it is by the filling or emptying of 
this tank that the caisson is caused to sink into, or rise out of, the 
grooves. 

The tank is usually filled by hose from water mains on the 
dock side, and is emptied by valves controlled from the upper 
deck. 

When a floating caisson has been removed from its groove, it 
is sometimes found convenient, as a saving of time, to fill the 
upper tank prior to warping back again. This may be done, 
providing the stabiUty of the caisson permits, by closing the 
valves to end chambers, thereby providing the additional buoyancy 
required, but adding to the draught of water. 

These valves being opened, when the caisson is in its groove, 
the buoyancy of the end chamber is destroyed and the caisson 
sinks. 

In the type of caisson shown in Fig. 398 the same result can 
be obtained by the admission of water into the cylindrical tanks 
in the air chamber, the valves to end chambers being closed. In 
this case, before the caisson can rise again the contents of the 
cylindrical tanks must be either blown out or pumped up. 

It has been previously hinted that one of the most serious 
dangers to which. a caisson can be exposed is a temporary excess 
of buoyancy, whereby an upward lifting tendency is developed. 

This has led to serious accidents in certain cases, resulting in 
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the forcing-in of the caisson and the immediate flooding of the 
dry dock, and consequent risk of damage to vessels on the blocks. 

Caissons nnsymmetrical about their centre line, with a flat side 
to the dry dock, and the whole of thar displacement on the tidal 
side, are perhaps most exposed to this risk ; but in all classes of 
caissons the point is deserving of the most careful attention, and 
calculations for buoyancy should always include the worst possible 
conditions as regards the proportion of weight to buoyancy, when, 
for example, the bilge has been drained into a dry dock, and the 
readmission of water into the dock produces a set of conditions 
temporarily out of the normal 

To meet such contingencies, and to provide for the accidental 
emptying of tanks through leaky valves or the like, holding- down 
straps, bolted to a sufficient mass of masonry at the upper part of 
the side grooves, are frequently adopted, so arranged as to hold 
down the caisson, and provide an anchorage sufficient to supply 
the place of any temporary loss of weight resulting in an excess 
of buoyancy. 

It will generally be found that before a serious excess of 
buoyancy can arise, a difference of head of water, as between the 
two sides of the caisson, affords an additional safeguard against 
uplifting by reason of friction between the stems and keels of the 
caisson, and the faces of the groove. 

A coefficient of friction, even when derived from careful 
experiments on faces prepared to represent the normal working 
conditions, is, however, likely to become uncertain in its amount, 
if any alteration in the condition of the two faces in contact 
should take place in course of time under the actual working 
condition of immersion in sea water, and instances are not 
wanting where the frictional resistance has been entirely overcome 
by the uplifting tendency of the caisson. 

It is prudent, therefore, in the designuig of these structures 
to ignore the additional safeguard due to frictional resistance^ 
and to rely upon the ascertained proportion between weight 
and buoyancy, supplemented by the holding-down power of the 
anchorages above alluded to. 

The coefficient of Motion between planed greenheart and 
patent axed granite has been ascertained by experiments carried 
out on a full size scale to be about 0*27 for dry timber upon dry 
masonry, and about 0*39 for wet timber upon wet masonry, these 
values representing the coefficients in each case for surfaces 
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prepared tx) represent those actually oocurring in practice when 
new, but not exposed to long-continued immersion. 

The calculations necessary for the complete design of both 
floating and sliding caissons, apart from those required in the 
determination of the transverse strength against water pressure, 
are apt to be lengthy and tedious, as there is no royal road to the 
accurate determination of the centres of gravity and buoyancy, 
and average dimensions derived from existing examples should be 
used with caution, and for preliminary investigations only. The 
whole of the items of riveted steelwork and other materials should 
be carefully calculated for weight, and the lever arms of each 
separate item above some convenient datum plane ascertained, 
and worked out to obtain the sum total of moments about the 
given plane. From these the centre of gravity of the whole will 
be obtainable, and a similar course is necessary for all buoyancies, 
including inmiersed material and ballast 

The percentage of rivet heads and points is an important item, 
and for the heavy class of work customary in caissons with close- 
pitched watertight riveting should be taken as not less than 4^ 
per cent., while all immersed timber should be calculated at its 
saturated weight, if the gross bulk of the timber be reckoned for 
buoyancy. Becent experiments on the weight of greenheart, 
American elm, and Dantzic oak, saturated and dry, have yielded 
the following results : — 



TABLE No. 36. 

Weights of Timber, Wet and Dry. 
Greenheart Timber. 

lb0.O88. 

Weight per cubic foot when dry 71 12 

„ „ „ after 7 di^yB in water ... 73 5 

„ „ „ after 1 month in water ... 74 11 

», „ „ after 2 months in water ... 75 5 

American Elm 

Weight per cubic foot when very dry 57 5 

after 7 days in water ... 60 14 

after 1 month in water ... 63 12 

after 2 months in water ... 65 10 



f> »i >» 
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Dantzic Oak. 

Ibe. oz. 
Weight per ctibio foot when very dry 39 

„ „ ,Y after 10 days* immerBion 

in water 53 

Subsidiary items, such as paint, protective composition, tar, 
asphalte, cement, and the like, must also be allowed for, as well 
as their displacements. 

A table is given at the end of this section, on p. 403, which 
gives the actual weights of recently constructed floating caissons 
of the type shown in Fig. 398, and of other types differing only in 
the arrangement of internal bracing and in the external contours. 
The examples given are of varying depths over the sills of the 
docks, and the weights given are the totals for riveted steelwork 
and other materials and machinery, but are exclusive of ballast 
of every kind, the amount of which in the examples selected 
ranged in round numbers between 150 and 300 tons^ according to 
the conditions imposed by tidal levels and the position of the air 
chamber. 

In order to obtain the measure of stability and length of 
pendulum previously alluded to, it will be found necessary to 
stow all ballast in the bilge at as low a level as possible. 

The conditions of stowage, however, are not favourable to a 
great density per cubic foot, if pig-iron is used, owing to the 
breaking up of the space by reason of the numerous frames, 
diaphragms, etc., found necessary at this point, unless special 
castings to fit the spaces are employed, and it is convenient to 
use a material better adapted to give the greatest possible density 
per cubic foot when in position. The material known as burr 
concrete fulfils these conditions, the principal objection to its use 
being the difficulty of removal when once set hard. This is met 
by not using more than suffices to fill up awkward spaces in the 
constructional work, and to provide a level platform upon which 
the ordinary pig ballast can be stowed without excessive loss of 
space in the interstices. 

The following table gives the results of experiments to ascertain 
the stowage value of pig-iron and other ballast under various 
metbc>d3 of treatment : — 
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TABLE No. 37. 



Item. < 



Detcriptkn of balUst. 



3 
4 



Hough pig-iron, abont 3' 6" in^ 
length, and of ordinaiy Bection 
about 4f' X 4", laid in rows 
in alternate directionB, and 
stowed as close as possible 

The same pigs broken into short 
lengths of 12'' and nnder, laid 
in rows in alternate directions 
and stowed as dose as possible 
TThe same as No. 2, the inter-- 
-! stioes being filled np with 
t steel bnrrs 

Steel punohings (burrs^ alone 

Steel bnrrs grouted with Port- 
land oement mortar, 1 of 
cement to 1 of sand, and 
rammed (burr concrete) 



>\ 



Weight per 

caUc Ibot In 

lbs. 



284-05 



287-22 



333-88 
303-0 

350-0 



I 

Cubic ftet I 
per ton. 'ofiolenCioeaL 



7-88 



7-79 



6-71 
7-39 

6-40 



37 



36 



27 
38 



ticallj 
solid 



Burr concrete ballast is composed of the " burrs " or punchings 
from steel plates or bars/ and when grouted together with Portland 
cement mortar, in the proportion of one of Portland cement to 
one of sand, becomes a dense conglomerate, which with care and 
sufficient ramming can be mtule to weigh 350 lbs. per cubic foot, 
and is capable of being packed into spaces too confined to admit 
of very close stowage of ordinary pig-iron ballast. 

Although in itself this material forms a protective coating to 
steel, it is usual to prepare the faces of steelwork to receive the 
ballast by a coating of asphalte cement laid on all horizontal or 
vertical surfaces about § inch thick. The composition of this 
cement is further described in Chapter VII. 

^ See Chapter III. p. 109. 
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TABLE No. 38. 

The Weights of Matebial and Machinery in Floating 

Caissons. 



Number 

of 
example. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Width of 

dockentruioe 

at coplDg 

level. 



95' 4" 
95' 0" 
95' 0" 
94' 0" 
94' 0" 



Depth of dock 

entrance, 
coping lorel to 

sill level. I 



57' 0" 

55' 0" 
47' 0" 
42' 11" 
39' 0" 



Total area of 
dook opening 1 
tomaaonry * 
outline. 



5163 
4970 
4278 
3796 
8500 



Wdght of calaeon 

per square foot of 

area of opening, 

excloBive of 

machinery and 

ballaat. 

Tons. 



ToUl weight of 

caisson per square 

footofareaof opening, 

including maoninery, 

but ezolnaive of 

ballast 

Tons. 



0-143 
0-145 
0-131 



0-149 
0-150 
0-133 
0-116 
0-111 



Sliding CaiMons. — Much of that which has already been 
remarked previously in connection with floating caissons may be 
taken to apply also to sliding caissons, with respect to such items 
as the calculations for centres of gravity and buoyancy, the mode 
of ballasting, the percentage of weight for rivet heads, the trans- 
verse strength, the necessity of carefully providing against an 
excess of buoyancy under all possible conditions, and the method 
of making a watertight joint. 

In respect of the last item, the details of the timber keels and 
facings of the masonry will be similar in kind (see Fig. 397), 
while the arrangements of the roadway over the upper deck, the 
strength of rail girders and bearers for the given rolling load, 
and the switch arrangements for providing an automatic continuity 
in the rails when the caisson fleets over (about 3 inches in the 
case of sliders), will be foimd generally similar in both types. 

As regards other details of the upper deck, some variation in 
practice is found to occur, due to the various methods employed in 
providing for the hauling in of the caisson undeiiieath the camber 
deck. 

The camber, or recess in the dock side, into which the caisson 
is drawn, is of considerable dimensions, and occupies a space which 
must be decked over so as not to diminish valuable wharfing space, 
and to provide for the continuity of the road or railway across the 
upper deck of the caisson. 

This camber deck is sometimes made a fixed structure, some- 
times partly fixed and partly capable of being lifted, and latterly, 
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in recent examples, has been made to lift for its whole length, 
being hinged at the inner end, and lifted to the reqiilred amount 
at a convenient point near its outer end by hydraulic rams or other 
mechanical appliance, in accordance with the nature of the power 
used. 

In the first case, where the camber deck is fixed, the upper 
deck of the caisson, when designed for foot passenger trafiSc only, 
is sometimes kept low enough to pass under the camber deck 
when hauled in. Where railway and wheeled traffic hare to be 
provided for, this method is not applicable, and the caisson deck is 
made to fall and rise by means of special apparatus, deriving its 
power usually from the hauling engines, and acting automatically. 

In these cases the sliding ways or rollers upon which the 
caisson travels are kept level, and the caisson maintains a level 
course throughout its travel. 

Such means of raising or lowering the upper deck of the caisson 
are found to necessitate a considerable amount of top weight, if 
the rolling loads to be carried are considerable, and the scantlings 
of the upper deck correspondingly heavy. 

Another method is therefore sometimes adopted, whereby the 
necessary clearance between the under surface of the camber deck 
and the upper surface of the caisson deck, when in camber, is 
obtained by lifting the camber deck either in part or entirely (as 
previously described), at the same time causing the caisson to 
travel on a descending plane into the recess. 

When the travel of the caisson is completed, and the dock 
entrance completely opened, the camber deck is then lowered 
on to its bearings, and the wharfage space is left entirely 
unencumbered. 

On the return journey, the camber deck being again lifted, the 
caisson rises up the incline to its normal position across the dock 
entrance, the camber deck is let down, and the line of rails and 
roadway are continuous and horizontal for the entire combined 
length of the caisson and its camber. 

It may be said that the provision of such an incline throws 
greater duty upon the hauling engine, and theoretically this is 
true; but numerous observations of the actual hauling power 
required show that the additional work done is but a small pro- 
portion of the whole, and will influence the design of the hauling 
gear in only a very minor degree. 

It is, of course, to be understood that in the type of sliding 
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caisson now under consideration, the greater portion of the weight 
of the caisson on the sliding ways or rollers is counterbalanced by 
the buoyancy of the air chamber and that of the immersed 
material. 

The actual surplus weight on the ways or rollers can therefore 
be adjusted by ballasting so as to give the desired amount, which 
should be the least, compatible with general steadiness in working, 
and stability as against overturning moments produced by currents 
on a falling or rising tide, or temporary small difTerence of water 
level. 

The frictional resistances caused by this surplus weight on the 
ways, together with the power required to move the entire mass at 
the given speed and to overcome all the resistances of the gearing 
employed, are the measure of the hauling power to be employed. 

The functions of the air chamber, then, in sliding caissons are 
the same as that for floating caissons, and for docking purposes the 
slider is designed to float out of its position at the level of the 
upper deck of the air chamber (the hauling gear having been 
disconnected), and the same measure of stability or length of ' 
pendulum between centres of buoyancy and gravity is desirable. 

As in the floating caisson so also in the sliding caisson, it is 
sometimes considered advisable to provide in the air chamber 
tcmks for use in emergencies, by whose means the weight of the 
caisson can be increased by letting water in without flooding the 
entire air chamber. This also implies the provision of pumps 
worked by convenient power, such as steam, compressed air, or 
electricity, to get rid of the surplus water and restore the caisson 
to its normal working condition. 

Such arrangements are more usual in cases where a laige range 
of spring tides occurs, accompanied by exceptionally high tides 
above the normal high water spring tide level. 

One of the most important features of the sliding caisson is the 
mechanism by which the caisson is hauled into and out of its 
camber or recess. 

This is most usually accomplished by a pair of endless chains 
working over sprocket wheels (or drums, in accordance with the 
type of chain adopted) and actuated by powerful engines placed at 
the further end of the caisson camber, in a chamber below coping 
level specially prepared for its reception. 

The motive power of such engines is usually either hydraulic, 
compressed air, or electric, supplied to the engines from some 
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central station equipped with hydraulic pumps and accumalators, 
compressed air pumps and receivers^ or electrical generating 
apparatus. 

The detailed design of such engines is somewhat outside the 
scope of these notes, and need not be further alluded to, except to 
state that a liberal margin of power is always judicious, in order 
to deal with contingencies, such as the increase of resistance on 
the sliding ways due to deposited mud, or temporary obstruction, 
or the jamming of the caisson stems and keels against their £aces 
by the tidal outflow or inflow of water through the dock entrance. 

With respect to the latter contingency, it must be remarked 
that ample culvert area should always be provided in the masonry 
construction of the dock as an essential feature in the safe and 
proper working of the caisson. A closed dock in direct conmiuni- 
cation with tidal waters will always demand special attention to 
these details, especially if the tidal range be considerable, as il 
insufficient culvert area is provided, the water can neither flow into 
the dock on a rising tide, nor flow out on a falling tide with 
sufficient velocity to maintain the water level on both sides of the 
caisson. 

The resulting small head of water on one side or the other will 
be sufficient, if it exceeds certain limits, to prevent the opening of 
the caisson altogether, or, in a lesser degree, to increase the power 
required for, and add a certain amount of risk to, the operation. 

In practice it is found that while a caisson may be workable 
with one to two inches difference of water level, a difference of as 
much as four inches might render it unsafe to attempt to open the 
Cfdsson. Hence the necessity of a sufficiency of area in the 
culverts, and^ it may be add^, of a correct hydraulic coefficient 
in the calculations for flow and capacity. To meet any doubt in 
these respects, sluices are sometimes arranged in the body of the 
caissons themselves to supplement the culverts in the dock sides. 
Difficulties of the kind here described are, however, very frequently 
reduced to a minimum by limiting the operation of opening and 
closing the dock entrance within the period of slack water at the 
top of the tide, or, where the depth of sill admits, at low water. 
Sluices have also been provided in caissons for the purpose of the 
removal of mud by sluicing, but such methods are not usually now 
considered the most effective methods of removal of deposit, which 
is more generally dealt with by dredging operations of the usual 
character. 
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It is desirable that all portions of the hauling machinery should 
be above high water as far as is practicable, for observation and 
access for repairs. 

This requirement implies that the point of application of the 
hauling force to the caisson body is at a high level above the points 
of resistance at the sliding ways, and the pull on the chains has a 
correspondingly large tilting moment, due to its leverage. This 
tendency to tilt or " kick " must be met either by appropriate 
ballasting of the caisson, or by a reduction in the frictional 
resistance of the sliding ways, or both combined. 

This requirement leads us to some further consideration of the 
details of the sliding ways or roller paths upon which caissons of 
this type travel, and it will be found that a considerable diversity 
of practice exists. 

On the one hand, numerous caissons have been successfully 
handled for years, which simply slide upon the prepared surfaces 
of granite ways or cast-iron plates, the keels of the caisson bearing 
upon the ways being simply sledge runners, while, on the other 
hand, it has been considered necessary to mount the caisson upon 
a continuous series of fixed rollers under water, and in one recent 
modem example so many as forty-four rollers have been thus 
employed. 

In other cases the caisson has been mounted upon wheels, 
travelling upon rails of a suitable section. 

The sledge-runner principle is of an exceedingly simple type, 
not liable to give much trouble, but involving a considerable 
amount of Motion to be overcome, while the wear on the steel 
plates has been found to be considerable in the course of years, 
especially at the *'toe" or forward end, where the pressure is 
increased by reason of the tilting moment of the hauling chains. 

On the other hand, a multiplicity of rollers with their axles 
and bearings under water, although reducing frictional resistance, 
is open to the objection that difficulty may be caused if the 
bearings should rust up after prolonged immersion. 

In certain recent examples, including some of the largest 
sliding caissons in existence, a combination of the two types of 
the sledge runner and the roller has been designed by the author 
and introduced with success. This arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 399, which is a transverse section of a sliding caisson 
represented by example No. 10 in the table on p. 427. 

The caisson is furnished with a pair of keels, consisting of a 
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flat bar, 9" X 1", coantersunk riveted to steel angles on the skin 
of the caisson, as shown in Fig. 397. These keels slide upon 
prepared granite ways, as shown, laid at an inclination of one 
in forty. But, in addition to the keels, two cast-steel rollers 

are provided on the centre line 
of the caisson, one near each 
end, ronning npon a cast-sted 
path laid on the centre line of 
the caisson ways for the entire 
length of its travel, both across 
the entrance and in the caisson 
camber. The relation between 
the level of the prepared granite 
ways and the upper sarfieu^e of 
the cast-steel pathway is very 
carefully adjusted and main- 
tained, so that the three plane 
surfaces are strictly parallel at 
the same inclination, and at a 
certain fixed distance apart 
vertically (see Kg. 399). 

The rollers are operated 
upon by a pair of hydraulic 
rams, placed one near each end 
of the caisson. These rams are 
worked by pumps and manual 
labour at that end of the caisson 
farthest from the hauling en- 
gines, while valves are attached 
to the pumps so as to enable 
the pressure to be placed upon 
the rollers alternately, or, if 
necessary, on both at once. 
Thus, if the caisson is being 
hauled into the camber, the 
cylinder nearest the hauling 
engine (the forward cylinder for 
the time being) is subjected to hydraulic pressure, and the caisson 
keels are lifted by a small amount (about } inch to f inch) off 
the granite ways, the whole weight being sustained by the roller 
and central pathway. 




Fig. 8d9. 
Scale 1 inch = 10 feet 
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By the whole weight is, of course, understood only the surplus 
of weight over the buoyancy of the air-chamber and the immersed 
materials, an amount which will vary with the state of the tide 
and the weight of water in the upper tanks. 

By these means the sliding friction of the keels is converted 
into the rolling friction of the roller, and the result is a large 
diminution of pull in the hauling chains, a corresponding reduction 
in the amount of the tilting moment, and a saving of wear and tear 
upon engines and gearing. 

As the after roller has no weight upon it, or only as much as 
may be deemed desirable without lifting the caisson, the keels at 
the after end remain in contact with the granite ways, and the 
caisson being supported on three points is stable, roughly 
resembling the condition of a wheelbarrow when being pulled 
along with its legs upon the ground wheel foremost, the friction 
of the keels at the after end being, however, reduced by that 
proportion of the weight which is taken by the after roller. 

On the return journey these conditions are reversed, end for 
end, the pressure being released from the roller nearest the hauling 
engine (the after roller for the time being) is transferred to the 
now forward roller, and the same results ensue, while the alteration 
in the conditions is obtained simply by the turning of a valve, 
together with any juiditional pumping up of the rams required by 
leakage, etc. 

At the close of either journey both cylinders are relieved from 
pressure, and the caisson then settles down upon its keels and upon 
the granite ways, the rollers and central path being relieved of 
their duty. On this principle there are only two rollers to be kept 
in order, and the examination and repair of them is provided for by 
the arrangement of the hydraulic cylinders. By an adjustment of 
the valves above mentioned, the pressure can be transferred to the 
under side of the rams, and the rollers lifted ofif their pathway to 
the level of the lowermost deck of the caisson, where access can 
be had to them by divers, the stroke of the rams being made 
sufficiently long for this purpose. 

Arrangements are also made by which the rollers can, if 
required, be detached, hoisted to the uppermost deck, and landed, 
without docking the caisson. 

In Figs. 400 and 401, sections through various portions of the 
caisson are given, and Fig. 402 is an end elevation. Fig. 401 shows 
the general system of internal cross-bracing, forming a series of 
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vertical girders, sqoare to the planes of the solid plate girders which 
form the waterti^t upper and lover decks of the air chamber. 

The central cast-steel roller path shown in Fig. 399 is farther 
shown in detail in Figs. 403 and 404, Fig. 403 being a croes-section 
of Uie casting, showing its attachment to the bed stones, the 
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holding-down bolts being run with lead. Fig. 404 shows a plan 
and side elevation of one length of the roller path. 

These castings are in lengths of 9 feet 7 inches, a dimensioD 
which experience in the foundry proved to be satisfactory for this 
section and material. 
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The lengths of ix)ller path are machined on the upper and 
bearing surfaces, while the ends are machined by a special tool to 
the birdsmouth joint shown in the figure, this form of joint being 
adopted in order to mitigate the shock of the concentrated rolling 
load in passing over the joint from one length of path to the next. 




Fio. 402. 
Soalo 1 inch = 10 feet. 



The quality of cast steel from which these castings are made is 
well shown by the results of numerous tests in the table of tensile 
and bending tests on cast steel bars, p. 69. The test bars were 
cast with the lengths of roller path, and cut off after annealing for 
testing purposes. 
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Tbe bolt-holee at joints are bored, and bolts turned, with the 
object of obtaining as rigid a connection between the lengths as 
poBaible. 

The width of tread of tbe oaBt-ateel roller travelling over the 
path is 6 inches on the flat, and the apper surface of the path 
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Fifi. 403. 
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13 9 inches on tbe flat, so that tbe fleeting of the caisson through 
the allowed space of 3 inches is provided for, the edges of the 
roller being rounded. 

The details of the roller are given in Figs. 405, 406, 407, 408, 
Fig. 405 being a side elevation, 406 a part front elevation and part 
section, 407 a plan, and 408 a sectional plan of part of tbe wheel 
casing. 
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The roller is 2 feet 6 inches diameter, with a total width of 
6^ inches, turned true on its circumference and bored for steel 
spindle. The pressure of the hydraulic ram is brought upon the 
roller spindle by means of the casting .shown, which partially 
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encases the wheel, the upper surface, being shaped to a semi-spherical 
seating, receiving the lower end of the hydraulic ram similarly 
spherical shaped, as shown in Kg. 406. 

The entire apparatus is provided with gun-metal guides, 
attached to the riveted steel framework of the caisson, for the 
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purpoae of liftii^ the roller aa above deseribed. India-rubber 
scrapers are attached to the caetii^; fore and aft of the roller to 
remove mud or other obfitaclee from the pathvay. 

The hydraulic cylinders themselvea are of an ordinary type, 

L *'-**'r-.x ^ 
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of cast steel, lined with gnn metal, the net internal diameter of 
the cylinder being 13 inches, and the diameter of the upper portion 
of the piston rod 4 inches, the lower rod being 6 inches diameter. 
The upper end of the rod ia provided with lock nnts, capable of 
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adjustment so as to limit the amount by which the caisson keels 
could be lifted off their ways, a surplus amount of stroke of ram 
being provided to meet any possible settlement of the roller path. 
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Numerous testa of the oast ateel used in the maDofscture of the 
rollers and hydranlic ram cylinders vill be found on p. 71 in the 
table of tensile and bending tests on cast steel bars. 

A mud scraper is provided at both ends of the caisson on both 

( atal /U^ 
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granite keelways, placed athwart the ways. This consists of a 
steel casting arranged, as shown in Fig. 409, to receive a 2-inch 
thick slab of Tulcanised india-rubber. 

Handrailing to sliding caissons is usually arranged to act 




automatically, by means of lever arrangements of bars and connter- 
halance weights, so tikat upon the caisson being set in motion to 
enter the camber, the whole of the handrailing commences to fall 
into troughs prepared for the purpose, and remains stowed away 
until the end of the return joomey, when it is caused to resume 
its vertical position by the power of the hauling engines. 
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The hauling chains of sliding caissons are sometimes of 
ordinary link or stud-link chain, wound on barrels and supported 
by rollers at intervals. A superior mechanical arrangement, 
though perhaps more expensive, is found in the use of the type of 



chain shonvn in Figs. 410 and 411, Fig. 410 being an elevation of 
one link, Fig. 411 a detail of pin connection, and Fig. 412 a detail 
of the screw coupling for the purpose of the adjustment of length, 
and for the taking up of preliminary stretch in the chain. 

Chains of this type have been used for sliding caissons having 




a total mass to be hauled of 1100 tons, includii^ ballast. Two 
chains are employed, one on each side, each chain consisting of 
two links, each link having a section of 3" x J" at the waist of the 
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link. The total collective sectional ftrea of the two oh&infi avail- 
able for pull is therefore lO'S square inches, and the diains are 
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designed for a maximum working hauling power of 70 tons on the 
two chains. 
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Fig. 416. 
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The chams are endless, passing over two sprocket wheels, one 
at the forward end of the caisson camber and one at the engine 
end, actuated by the engine gear. The sprocket wheels of cast 
iron are shown in Figs. 413, 414, 415, 416, and the massive casting 
supporting the outer sprocket wheel and attached to the masonry 
of the side of the camber is shown in Figs. 417, 418. 

The chains are supported for the whole of their length between 
the sprocket wheels by cast-iron girders, shown in Figs. 419, 420, 
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supported by cast-iron brackets, as shown in Fig. 421, attached to 
the caisson camber walls, the upper surface of the girder upon 
which the chains travel being machined. 

The chain links, pins, and nuts are of mild steel. Tests of the 
material employed will be found in the table of the strength of 
steel for special purposes, p. 46. The edges only of the links are 
machined, the flat sides being left with a flat surface as they come 
from the rolls. The holes for pins are drilled carefully to gauge. 
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and the pins made a close fit in the holes. The nuts are diop- 
forged and machined on meeting face only, made a tight fit on the 
screwed portion of the pin but without giippii^ the links, which 
are free to tnm when revolving round with the sprocket wheels. 
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Care is taken in shapiog the teeth of the wheels to avoid any 
possibility of the links riding up. 

The whole of the chains are each tested to a proof load of 
40 tons in separate lengths of from 110 to 118 feet, the tests 
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being made by an hydraulic ram and the pull ascertained by a 
dynamometer. 

Upon the application of the first pull on the chain, which 
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involved tensile stresses gradually increasing from zero to 7*6 tons 
per square inch on the section of the waist of the link, a residuary 
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Fig. 420. 
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permanent set was always found upon the removal of the load, 
amounting on the average to 00011 of the length of chain tested 
(about 110 to 118 feet). 
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WhOB tlie chain w&s again polled for the second and third 
time DO rnrther permanent set was observed, and the eztenBiona 
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of the chain were as foUowe, being the averages of a considerable 
nnmber of obserratioos. It will be noted that the average exten- 
sions are not exactly proportional to the increnients of stress, 
They are, however, given as observed. 



TABLE No. 39. 

Observed Extensions of Haulino Chains under Tensile 

STBE8& (10" Links.) 



TdUI Iwl Id Un Eccod 


THUlteMKMpwnun 


iDAoa 


-"Sr.sss" 


ud Ihlid .pplleMtaa. 


M«llOI>»[UMW*M«rtb< 


itoiT 


6 


0-952 


0-00030 


10 


1-904 




0-00067 


15 


2-867 




0-00080 


20 


3-809 




0-00103 


25 


4-762 




0-00126 


30 


5-714 




0-00137 


35 


6-S66 




0-00166 


40 


7-619 




0-00191 



The modulus of elasticity for a well-coostracted chain of this 
type, with carefully fitted connections, and as little play between 



pins and boles as good workshop practice will admit of, within a 
range of from zero to 7'6 tons per square inch, and composed of 
links with a length of 10 inches centre to centre of pins, is conse- 
quently about 8,960,000 lbs. when the preliminaiy stretch has 
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been taken out of it^ and when the stress on the chain is about 
one-fourth of the ultimate strength of the material. 

A chain of similar construction, 9 inches from centre to centre 
of link pins, used in the hauling of caissons of smaller dimen- 
sions, and of which details of the links are given in Figs. 422, 423, 
tested in a manner similar to that above described, gave the 
following results : — 



TABLE No. 40. 

Observed Extensions of Hauling Chains under Tensile 

Stress. (9" Links.) 



ToUl load In tons. Second 
and third appllcailona. 


Tcnsllo stress per sqnars inoh 

on section of the waist of 

the link. 


Extension. (Length of chain — unity.) 


5 




1-08 


0-000364 


10 




2-17 


0-000667 


15 




3-28 


0-000900 


20 




4-35 


0-001180 


26 




6-44 


0-001402 


30 




6-63 


0-001640 


35 




7-61 


0-001948 



The permanent set on the first application of the load was 
about 0-00102 of the length of the chain (111 to 118 feet). The 
modulus of elasticity derived from the second and third applica- 
tions, the preliminary stretch being taken out of the chain, is 
about 8,750,000 lbs. for a chain of 9-inch links, centres of pins, or 
somewhat less than before. 

The total mass to be moved in this case was about 750 tons, 
including ballast, and the chain was designed for a working pull 
of 50 tons on the two chains. 

The elasticity of long chains of this tjrpe should be carefully 
borne in mind in the design of all machinery details liable to be 
afifected by the extension under load. 

The attachment of the hauling chains to the bodies of the 
caissons is effected by means of a yoke girder. This yoke girder, 
which travels on wheels upon the rectangular steel bars shown in 
section in Fig. 421, is attached at its centre to the caisson by a 
massive steel hauling bar, designed to act either in tension or 
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compression, for pulling or throsting, and provided with india- 
rubber washers to mitigate shock, while provision is made for the 
fleeting of the caisson from side to side. By these means the pull 
on the chains is equalised, the connection of the yoke girder ^^th 
the chain being shown in Figs. 424, 425, a massive steel foiging 
attached to each end of the yoke girder engaging with the hauling 
chain in the manner shown by dotted lines. 

The following table (No. 41) gives the weight of the bodies of 
sliding caissons, exclusive of machinery and ballast, and iDcluslTe 
of machinery but exclusive of ballast, derived from recent examples. 
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The machinery referred to is only that included in the bodies of 
caissons themselves, principally connected with pump-work, 
valves, etc., and has no reference to any portion of the machinery, 
such as engines, hauling chains, or other gear, connected with 
the hauling of the caisson into or out of its position across the 
dock entrance. 

This latter machinery, being fixed on land, has no influence on 
the design of the caisson as a floating body. The weights given 
are inclusive of all riveted steelwork and other ironwork, timber, 
paint, asphalte, cements, or other material. 

Examples Nos. 4, 5, and 12 are provided with sluices to aid in 
the regulation of water level on a rising or falling tide alluded to 
on p. 406. 
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TABLE No. 41. 
The Weights of Sliding Caissons. 



No. of 
vzample. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



Width of dock 

entranoaai 

coping level. 



95' 0" 
95' 0" 
96' 0" 
96' 0" 
95' 0" 
95' 5" 
95' 0" 
95' 0" 
95' 0" 
95' 0" 
95' 0" 
96' (T 



Depth of dock 
entrance, 

coping level to 
sill level. 




I 



ToUlereaof 
dock opening 

tonuMoni7 
outline. 

Square feet. 



4970 
4970 
4970 
4970 
4970 
4462 
4224 
4224 
4224 
3974 
3974 
3974 



Weight of hody 
ofcaiaaonper 
■qvarefootof 
area of opening 

ezclnsive of 
machinervand 
ballast. Tons. 



Weight of body of 
caisson per pqaare 

foot 01 area of 
openlns Indnding 

macbineiy, but 
exdoslve of 

ballast. Tons. 



0-164 


0- 


0-164 


0- 


0-164 


0- 


0-166 


0- 


0-166 


0- 


0-118 


0- 


0-120 


0- 


0-120 


0- 


0-120 


0- 


0-124 


0- 


0-124 


0- 


0-127 


0- 



-162 
-162 
•162 
-164 
-164 
-122 
•124 
-124 
•124 
-131 
•131 
-136 



CHAPTER VI r. 

THE PROTECTION OF STEEL SURFACES FROM CORROSION. 

QenenJ remarkB — The destructive eifeotB of oxidation — ^Desirability of an ex- 
haustive inqnirj into the best methods of protection and the ralative 
efficiencies of various ooatings-— Effects produced by locomotiTe gases and 
other agencies — Influence of these considerations upon certain types of oon- 
struction— Inaccessible positions — Durability of foundation bolts, and the like, 
of marine structures— Attrition of shingle — Mill scale and its remoyal — ^The 
process of pickling mild steel — ^Proportions of add bath— Tanks — ^Period of 
immersion — Subsequent processes— Coating of boiled oil— Analyses of boiled 
linseed oil — First coat of paint — Oxide of iron paint — Analyses of oxide of iron 
paint — ^Analyses of lead colour or grey paints. 

The destructive effects of oxidation upon the surfaces of metallic 
structures must necessarily engage the most careful consideration 
of the designer, and as our experience of the life-histoiy of such 
structures increases and enlarges with the lapse of time, it becomes 
increasingly evident that the neglect of such precautions as are in 
our power must have a serious effect in shortening the period of 
time within which a metallic structure, such as a steel girder or 
roof principal, can maintain its working efficiency. 

The powerful influences of oxidation in structural iron or 
steel work are everywhere in evidence, while the relative pro- 
tecting efficiency of the various preservative coatings used can 
only be determined by the lapse of time, and a careful comparison 
of the conditions under which they are used ; and notwithstanding 
the number of coatings which are in the market^ an exhaustive 
inquiry into their relative efficiency and the best possible means 
of protecting steelwork is still required. 

The rapidity with which oxidation can be set up in any 
structure varies so much with circumstances that it is impossible 
to give any general rule or estimate by which to calculate its 
probable effects. 
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As an example, we have no difficulty in observing the very 
destructive effects produced by the gases issuing from a locomotive 
funnel. Such structures as the lower member of the wind screen 
at the end of a railway station, placed immediately over the 
position usually occupied by the engine when standing, and 
consisting, it may be, of angles and lattice bars of light scantling, 
have been wasted to destruction, while the webs of plate girders in 
similar positions have had lai^e holes eaten right through in a few 
years. 

The webs of plate girders in promenade pier construction at 
the point of junction of the girder with the pier decking have also 
been known to be eaten through into holes, and the plane of 
junction of the metallic structure of highway road bridges with 
the surface of the road or footways appears also peculiarly liable 
to the destructive attacks of oxidation or electrolysis, combined 
with the chemical effect of the impurities of roadway drainage. 

It is, unfortunately, frequently the case that the parts most 
affected are precisely those least able to be reached by the 
painter's brush, and least liable to be detected, and this consideration 
has some force with respect to various details of construction 
which are, from every other point of view, desirable and efficient. 
For example, it is frequently found convenient to frame the upper 
and compressive member o^ a roof truss with two angles in place 
of one tee, or similarly the bracing members, or even the tie bars, 
when they are flats or eye bar links. Such construction is 
attractive in several ways. Connecting plates are easily inserted, 
rivets are in double shear, and the whole detail works out neatly. 
But it is to be feared that when the time comes round (often too 
long delayed) for repainting, those surfaces which are too close 
together to be conveniently reached by the paint brush will be 
neglected, unless special precautions be taken to ensure that they 
receive their fair share of the protective coating. 

A similar example on a larger scale may be found in the 
tension diagonals of large lattice girders, frequently formed of two 
separate fiat bars placed close together, or nearly so, but not so 
close as to prevent the entrance of moisture, which gradually 
trickling down, and perhaps also led by capillary attraction, sets 
up a powerful oxidising action between the surfaces, to such an 
extent as in course of time to swell the bars by an excessive 
accumulation of rust out of their true line, and, while reducing 
their cross-section, also adds to the stresses in action in the bar. 
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An instance of this is to be found in a well-known metropolitan 
bridge, where it Has been found necessary to tack the bars together 
by rivets or bolts, and otherwise to render the surfaces watertight. 

It would appear desirable in such cases so to tack the separate 
bars together at the edges as to render the interior surfaces as far 
as possible impervious to moisture, while the effective sectional 
area in tension need not be reduced to any greater extent than 
would ordinarily occur in the riveted connection at the ends of 
the bar. 

The interior surfaces of riveted box girders and of certain 
sections of riveted columns are obvious examples of construction 
where the paint brush can never reach, unless the closed cell be of 
sufficient dimensions to admit of the working inside of man or 
boy. This can be realized in the design of large box girders, say, 
of 60 feet and upwards, and in such instances covered manholes 
are sometimes provided for access. 

It is so far satisfactory to find that in small box girders, 
inaccessible inside, where the ends are practically hermetically 
sealed and the entrance of moisture or impure air prevented, 
experience appears to show that few signs of deterioration are to 
be found after the lapse of some years. 

The imbedding of ironwork in Portland cement or concrete 
also tends to preservation, although much depends upon the 
amount of close contact actually obtained and the adhesion 
between the surfaces. 

The durability of foundation bolts, rag bolts, and the like 
depends largely upon this, and there can be no doubt that the 
condition of much iron and steel work in such situations is greatly 
a matter of speculation. 

In all probability in respect of the great mass of iron and steel 
structures now existing, a future generation of engineers and 
architects will not lack employment in their renovation or repair. 

The durability of iron and steel work in certain marine structures 
is frequently very powerfully influenced not only by corrosion, but 
also by the erosive action of sand or shingle. The cast-iron piles 
of promenade piers, where exposed to the action of shingle set in 
motion by tidal or wave action, are sometimes found to be seriously 
affected thereby, the scouring nature of the shingle or sand 
producing effects even more serious than oxidation. The same 
may be said of outfall sewer pipes and the like. Probably the 
best protection in these cases is a substantial coating of Portland 
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cement mortar or concrete. Soman cement is also used for the 
same purpose. 

The protection of steel surfaces commences, or at all events in good 
work ought to commence, at a very early period in the construction. 

Plates and bars are, as a rule, delivered in the girder or roof 
builder's yard in the condition in which they come from the rolling 
mills, that is to say, with no protective medium on their surfaces, 
unless the thin greyish-black scale, called mill-scale, which is 
formed during the processes of rolling, and is loosely attached to 
their surfaces, can be so called. 

This scale, which occurs in thin flakes, is but slenderly attached, 
and can be more or less easily removed. As a consequence, paint 
applied to such a surface is not unlikely to come off with the scale, 
leaving bare places unprotected and exposed to oxidation, although 
in work where the process of " pickling," now to be described, is 
not used, the paint and the scale probably get mixed up to a certain 
extent together, unless the surfaces are carefully scraped before 
painting, which should be the cstse when pickling is not employed, or 
if the process of cleaning by means of the sand blast is not adopted. 

Where the class of work requires the complete removal of this 
scale the process of '' pickling " is frequently adopted, and it is 
possibly the absence of this precaution which has, in some cases, 
led to complaints as to tlie premature oxidation of mild steel. 

The process consists in the immersion of the steel plate or 
bar in a bath of diluted acid, commonly specified to consist of 
one part of hydrochloric acid to nineteen parts of water. This 
liquid is contained in timber tanks of substantial construction, 
and of dimensions suitable to the largest plate or longest bar to be 
dealt with. Plates should not be laid flat upon one another 
when '' pickled," but retained in a vertical position, with sufficient 
space between ecu^h. For this purpose tanks for plates are fre- 
quently fitted with racks at the ends, into which the plates are 
dropped, and thus held upright, the handling of the plates being 
also facilitated. 

Bars are laid horizontally and loosely together. The action of 
the dilute acid upon the surface of the plates or bars is accompanied 
by the ebullition of a considerable amount of gas, which rises to 
the surface of the liquid in numerous bubbles, large and small, 
and this ebullition is a measure of the proper activity of the bath. 

After an immersion which may average from seven to fourteen 
hours, according to the freshness or activity of the bath, and 
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governed to some extent by the time of year, the bath being 
somewhat more active in summer time, the plates or bars are 
hoisted out of the bath, and thoroughly washed with pure water 
by means of a hose. They should then be stacked until they are 
required for the further shop processes of marking off, punching 
or drilling, shearing, etc. 

The student will observe, in passing, the effect produced upon 
wrought-iron chains which have been immersed in the aoid for a 
considerable time, in laying bare and bringing to view the fibrous 
nature of this material. 

The surfaces of the plates or bars, when properly pickled, after 
removal from the bath, will be found clean and smooth to the 
touch, and free from all appearance of scale, but will soon take on 
the appearance of premature oxidation, with an evenly distributed 
thin light yellow rust when exposed to the weather and not further 
protected. 

In order to prevent this, and for the protection of the material 
during the period, often of considerable length, occupied in the 
various shop processes of conversion into riveted work, and during 
which time the plates or bars are often exposed in the contractor's 
yard to all the vicissitudes of weather, it is frequently specified 
that the whole of the steelwork shall be covered with a coating of 
boiled linseed oil, which is brushed on, and if of proper quality 
will be found in about twenty-four hours to have dried to a tough 
film, forming an effective preliminary and temporary protection until 
such time as the first coat of paint can be applied. Manufacturers 
will occasionally object to this process on the grounds of the 
slippery nature of the coating making the handling of the plates, 
etc., somewhat difficult ; but it may be argued that the advantages 
counterbalance the objection. 

The following analyses of boiled linseed oil, made as samples 
of the oil actually used in extensive contracts and used for pro- 
tecting steelwork in the manner above described, will be found of 
interest as showing what chemical composition should be looked 
for, and the variations which will occur in ordinary practice. 

Chemical analyses of samples of boiled linseed oil — 

(1) Specific gravity at 60** Fahr 0-947 

Mineral acid ... ... Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 1*390 per cent. 

Ash ... ... ... ... ... 0*060 „ 

This sample dries well when exposed on glass. 
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(2) Spedfio gravity at 60° Fahr. 0*946 

Mineral aoid ... ... ... ... Nil 

UiiBaponifiable matter 1*20 per cent. 

A.8I1 ... ... ... ... *•. U'uU 99 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... 9. .» 16 ,9 

(3) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0*942 

Mineral acid ... ... ... ... Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 1*18 per cent. 

aSu ••• ... ... ••• ... U*Z^ 99 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tongh film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ 9, 16 „ 

(4) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0*946 

Mineral acid ... ... ... ... Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 1'90 per cent. 

Asn ••• ... ••. ... ... z jj^ 99 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a fairly hard tough film in 24 honrs. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 16 hours. 

This analysis shows the sample to contain a good deal of " foots9" 
but it IS otherwise of satisfactory quality. 

(6) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0-943 

Mineral acid Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter ... 0-42 per cent. 

i\.sn ... ... ... ... ... 0*0^ 99 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ „ 16 99 

The above figures show this sample to be of satisfiMstory quality. 

(6) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr, 0*962 

Mineral acid Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 1*19 per cent. 

^sn ... ... ... ... .. ^'70 99 

2 r 
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When expooed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a somewhat stioky but faxAy 

tongh hard film in 24 houra. 

2. At 100'' Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 16 hoars. 

In this sample the specific grayity and the percentage of ash are 
nndnly high, and the drying of the oil not wholly satisfactory. 

(7) Specific gravity at 60"* Fahr. 0-946 

Mineral aoid ... ... ... ... Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 4*28 per oent. 

^Utlu •■• •«. ... ... ••• V mnj yj 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60"" Fahr Sticky after 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ...' ... Somewhat sticky after 16 hours. 

The analysis shows this sample to be adulterated and to contain 
a large amount of *' foots." 

(8) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr. 0-949 

Mineral acid Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter ... 4-88 per cent. 

Asn ... ... ... ... ,., 0*Uo I, 

• 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Failed to dry in 24 hours, very sticky film. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... Dried to a fairly tough but slightly sticky 

film in 16 hours. 

This analysis shows the sample to be also adulterated. 

(9) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0-946 

Mineral acid ... Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 0'96 per cent. 

^Bu ... ... ... ,,, a«, U'iS4 ,1 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fabr. ... „ „ 16 „ 

The above analysis shows the sample to be of satis&ctory quality . 

(10) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0-946 

Mineral acid Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter ... 1*09 per cent. 

^sn ••• ... ,,, ... ... u*^7 „ 
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When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 6^ Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ „ 16 „ 

(11) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0-946 

Mineral acid Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter 1*05 per cent. 

j» Bil ••. ... ••• ... .•• U \3l }y 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ „ 16 „ 

(12) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0947 

Mineral acid Nil 

Unsaponifiable matter ... 1*17 per cent. 

^sn ... ... ... ••• ,.« u ^o ly 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ „ 16 „ 

This sample of satisfactory quality. 

(13) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0-943 

Mineral acid ... ... ... ... Nil 

UDsaponifiable matter 1*09 per cent. 

/»Hi i ... ... ... ... ... \j yj I jy 

When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. . . . Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ „ 16 „ 

These results show the sample to be of a satisfactory quality. 

(14) Specific gravity at 60° Fahr 0-950 

Mineral acid Nil. 

Unsaponifiable matter 1*28 per cent. 

xisn ... ... ... ... ... \j*^£ «. 



When exposed on glass in a thin film — 

1. At 60° Fahr. ... Dried to a hard tough film in 24 hours. 

2. At 100° Fahr. ... „ „ 16 „ 
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The preliminary processes of construction having been com- 
pleted, and the various plates and bars having gone through the 
operations of shearing, straightening, planing, punching or drilling, 
and the like, the assemblage of the parts in the contractor's yard 
and putting together with service bolts commences, and at as early 
a stage as is possible the temporary coating of boiled oil should be 
superseded by the first coat of paint In some specifications it is 
laid down that the oil coat should be carefully scraped off before 
the first coat of paint is applied. It is doubtful to what extent 
such a stipulation is usually complied with, nor does it appear to 
be of great moment. 

The first coat of paint has usually to do duty as a protective 
medium for a considerable period of frequently indefinite duration. 
Some time may elapse, for example, before the material temporarily 
erected in the contractor's yard is finally put together on the site, 
and in the interim much exposure to weather may take place, 
transhipment by sea and the accompanying possibilities of damage 
by salt water may ensue, while a good deal of rough usage in the 
various operations of loading up and unloading may be expected. 
Against all these contingencies the first coat is a valuable 
preservative. 

Among the various and numerous paints recommended or used 
for the protection of steelwork, none is perhaps more generally 
considered as one of the best, or at all events more frequently 
employed, than the well-known oxide of iron paint 

Ot^er paiats, for more or less decorative purposes, are not here 
under consideration, the practical question before us being simply 
protection from corrosion and decay. 

This paint gives rise to the familiar reddish-brown or chocolate 
colour which characterizes the appearance of much structural steel 
and iron work, although there are frequently cases in which, for the 
purpose of maintaining as uniform a temperature as possible, and 
to avoid absorption of the sun's rays, a white, stone colour, or light 
grey, paint may be used. 

The following chemical analyses of oxide of iron paints, made 
as samples of the paints used in extensive contracts for con- 
structional and other classes of steelwork, will be found instructive 
as to their composition, while the variations are such as may 
be expected to arise in practice in the use of paint of good 
quality. 

Analyses of red oxide of iron paint — 
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(1) 



(2) 



(4) 







Peroeot. 


vrll ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


41-23 


Insoluble silioeonB matter 


• • • 


4-72 


Ferrio oxide (Fe^O,) 

Caloinm oarbonate (OaCOt) 
Ma^esia (MgO) #•• ••• 

Snlphnrio anhydride (SOs) 

Combined water, alkalieB, and loes 


••• 
••• 

•• • 
••• 
••• 


45-31 
4-39 
0-08 
1-67 
2-60 




100-00 






Per cent. 


wU ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


16-86 


Insoluble siliceous matter 


#•• 


8-05 


Ferrio oxide and alumina (Fe^O, and 
Caloium oarbonate (GaOO,) 


AW),) 

• fl • 


65-41 
5-10 


Magnesia (MgO) 

Oombined water and loes 


• •• 

* • ■ 


0-76 
3-82 



100-00 



(3) Per cent. 

v^lX ••• ••• ••• ««• •■• ■•■ X% Qv 

Insoluble siliceous matter 7*90 

Ferrio oxide 68-07 

Lime ••• ••• •.. ••■ ••• 2-94 

Magnesia ... ... ... ... ... 0-49 

Sulphuric anhydride ... ... ... 0*78 

Combined water and loss 5-16 









100-00 








Per cent. 


\ylX ... ... ... ... 






1518 


Insoluble siliceous matter ... 






6-67 


Ferrio oxide 






71-10 1 


Lime... 






2-26 


Magnesia 






0-60 


Sulphuric anhydride 






0-25 


Combined water and loss ... 






3-94 



100-00 

> Corresponding with 83'82 per oeni of ferrio oxide calculated on the dry 
pigment. 
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(5) 











Percent. 


\J\^ ••• ••• ■■■ 








14-98 


Insolnble silioeoiui matter 








6-69 


Barium snlpbate ... 








1-73 


Ferric oxide 








70-40 


Calcium carbonate ... 








3-79 


Magnesia 








0-34 


Snlphuric anbydride 








0-09 


Combined water and Iocb 








1-98 



100-00 

The following are analyses of lead colour or grey paints used 
for constructional steelwork and for machinery : — 

1. Analysis of a sample of lead colour paint — 

Pof cent. 

vfll ... ... ... ... ... ... £o*oA 

Basic lead carbonate 72-42 

Carbon 0-08 

Insoluble residue (Ba804) ^'74 

Calcium carbonate (CaCO,) 0-93 

100-00 
This sample accepted. 

2. Analysis of a sample of lead colour paint — 

Per cent. 

vfli ... ... ... ... ••• ... ^«f*oO 

Barium sulphate 2*37 

Basic lead carbonate ... ... ... 62-21 

Calcium carbonate 4-51 

Carbon 0-60 

99-54 
This sample accepted. 

3. Analysis of a sample of lead colour paint — 

Per cent. 
Oil 9*61 

Barium sulphate ... ... ... ... 42*12 

Basic lead carbonate 34-65 

Calcium carbonate 11*40 

Ferric oxide and alumina 0-27 

Magnesia 0-14 

Carbon 1*50 

Combined water, alkali, and loss ... ... 0*31 

100-00 
This sample was rejected as of inferior quality. 
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— ...J ,. . . . . .. J._ 

aery— 






Per cent. 


v/Al ••• ••• ••• •«• 






27-64 


Basio lead carbonate 






70-03 


Insoluble silioeous matter... 






0-87 


Ferric oxide 






103 


Lime 






0-26 


Magnesia 






013 



This sample accepted. 



99-96 



5. Analysis of a sample of lead colour paint — 





Per ceni 


V^Aa ... ••• ••• ••• ■•• 


... 26-46 


Basic lead carbonate 


... 65-97 


Carbon 


0-48 


Insoluble residue (BaS04) 


6-15 


Calcium carbonate ... 


1-71 


Magnesia 


0-19 



99-96 
This sample considered to be of satisfactory quality. Accepted. 



6. Analysis of a sample of lead colour paint — 








Per cent. 


v/Xx ... •■• ••• ••■ ... 


... 


10-24 


Insoluble matter (barium sulphate) 


••. 


6-46 


Basic lead carbonate 


• • • 


73-89 


Carbon 


... 


1-28 


Ferric oxide (alumina) 


... 


0-32 


Calcium carbonate 


••• 


8-04 


Magnesia ••• ... ... 


■ ■ • 


Trace 


Combined water, alkali, and loss ... 


•« . 


0-77 
100~00 


This sample considered to be of satisfactory quality. Accepted. 


7. Analysis of grey lead paint — 




Per oent. 


v^U #•• ••■ ... ... ..• 


.*• 


23-53 


Turpentine ... 


• a. 


2-54 


Pigment 


• • . 


73-93 



100-00 
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Analysis of the pigment — 







Per oent. 


Baaio white lead ... 




86-97 


Insoluble silieeoxis matter 




8-86 


Ferric oxide 




0-16 


Caloinm carbonate 




0-66 


Carbon 




3-04 



99-69 



This sample was rejected. 
Analysis of a farther sample — 

V/>i^ ••• *•• *•• •< 

Turpentine ... 
Pigment 



Per oent. 
23-45 
3-60 
7306 





100-00 


jrsis of the pigment — 






Per cent. 


White lead 


95-64 


Carbon 


1-72 


Insoluble siliceous matter ... 


1-68 


Ferric oxide and alumina ... 


0-46 


Lime 


Nil. 



99-30 



This sample was accepted. 



For the preservation of steel surfaces exposed to corrosion by 
prolonged immersion in sea water, especially in positions difficult 
of access, various kinds of cements have been used. The com- 
position of the cement referred to in Chap. YI., p. 402, and used 
as a coating in the bilges of caissons and other similar situations, 
is as follows : — 



Mineral pitch ... 
Mineral tar ... 
Boman cement 
Lime, fine white 



•• 



250 lbs. 

6 gallons 
360 lbs. 
66 „ 
14 „ 
1 gallon 



Besin, fine black 

Oil of naphtha, or black naphtha 

This composition gave an approximate weight of 102 lbs. per 
cubic foot, and formed a hard tenacious coating with an excellent 
surface, when applied to steel plates. 



INDEX 



Acid, Bessemer steel, 13, 15 

lining, 14, 15 

open hearth steel, 11, 13, 16 

, formula for, 12 

Aluminium, influence of, on mild steel, 
8,9 

Analyses, chemical. See Chbmioal 
Analyses 

Angles, 20, 82, 85, 87, 198, 213 

, acute angled, 83 

, bulhed, 84 

, equal legged, 82, 85 

, mechanical elements of equal- 
legged, 85 

, of unequal legged, 87 

, mild steel, tests of, 20, 32 

, obtused angled, 83 

, round backed, 83 

, sections of, British standard, 83 

, unequal legged, 82, 87 

, use of, in struts, 199, 213 

, zed, mechanical elements of, 104 

Annealing of steel castings, 19, GS 

, practice of leading manu- 
facturers, 64 

Area of plates, limit of, 104 

Areas, sectioiuJ, of equal-legged angles, 
85. 86, 87 

, of bulb tees, 94 ^ 

, of channels, 101, 102 

, of ordinary tees, 91-94 

, of rolled joists, 97-99 

, of unequal-legged angles, 87 

-, of zed angles, 104 



of culverts to dock entrances, 406 

of dock entrances, 403, 427 

Arsenic, influence of, on mild steel, 9 



B 

Barium sulphate, 438, 439 

Bars, chemical analyses of cast steel, 

75 
of cast iron, 81 



Bars, tensile and bending tests of cast 
steel, 66-74 

tests of mild steel rectangular, 35 

of wrought iron, 56 

round, 57 

transverse tests of cast steel, 74 

, of cast iron, 77 

Basic Bessemer steel, 13, 14, 15 

lead carbonate, 438, 439 

lining, 15 

open-hearth steel, 18, 14, 16 

Bending tests on cast steel bars, 63, 66 
Bessemer, acid, steel, 13, 14, 15 

, basic, steel, 18> 14, 15 

, converter, 15 

Blowholes in cast steel, 61 

, detection of, 61 

Bollards, 361 

, anchorage of, 367 

, cast sted, 67, 68, 862 

, foundations for, 366 

for jetties, 870 

, special cases of, 869 

, strength of, 865 

, stresses on, 362 

Bolts and nuts, mild steel, 48, 175 

, tests of steel for, 43 

, weight of, 175 

, foundation, 226, 254, 262, 265 

, Lewis, 147, 148; dip, 140 

Boxes, coupling, for tie-rods, 358, 364 
Breakwater, construction, caisson for, 378 
British standard sections, 88, 84, 90, 91, 

95, 101, 103 
Burr ballast, or concrete, 381, 402 

f composition of, 402 

, stowage of, 401, 402 

, weight of, 402 

Burrs, 109 

, shape of, 109 





Caisson for breakwater constmction, 373 

, ballasting of, 381 

, bulkheads of, 376 
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Caisson, eonditions of stability in, 881 

, dimensions of, 873 

^ erection and lannching of, 379 

, general description of, 373 

, lannching ways for, 379 

— , mooring rings for, 379 

, practical example of, 378 

— , vaWes foK, 378 

, weights of, 381 

Caissons for dock entrances, 384 

, air chamber in, 394 

, ballasting and stowage in, 401 

, baoyancy of, 396 

, calculations for buoyancy and 

weight of, 380, 400 

—^1 tranavene strength of, 392 

, critical conditions in, 398, 899 

, floating, 394 

, for foundations, 373 

, holding down apparatus for, 899 

, keelfl and stems in, 888, 389 

, scuttling tanks in, 395, 896 

, sealing timben in, 388 

, sliding, 403 

, sluices in, 406 

, stabiHty of, 381, 396 

, varied application of the term, 372 

, watertightness of, 388 

, weights of, 381, 408, 427 

, , floating, 403 

, , sliding, 427 

Calcium carbonate, 437-440 
Calculations for buoyancy and weights of 

caissons, 400 
for transrerse strength of caissons. 

892 
Camber for caissons, 403 

deck, 403, 404 

Capstans for jetties or wharves, 871 

, position and anrangement of, 371 

Carbon, 2, 3, 4,11,12,13 

, influence of, 4 

, percentages of, in various steels. 

iSse Chemioal Akaltbes 
Cast steel, 60 

, analyses of, 75, 76, 77 

, annealing, 19, 63, 64 

, bending and extension tests 

of, 66 



-, blowholes in, 61 

-, bollards, 67, 362 

-, defects of, 60, 61 

-, examples of use of, 61, 62 

-, machmery details, 61, 72 

-, methods of annealing, 64 

-, pawl-racks, 66 

-, precautions as to quality of, 62 

-, roller paths and rollers, 69, 71 

, transverse strength of, 74 

Caulking hammer, pneumatic, 116 
Centres of buoyancy and gravity, 380, 396 

, calculations for, 400 

Cesspools in roof drainage, 280 



Cesspools, discharge from, 282 

ChamSi hauling, 417 

Chambers, air, in caissons, 393, 394 

^ unper and end, in caissons, 897 

Channels, mild steel, 100 

, mechanical dements of, 101 

, proportions of, 101 

, tests of mild steel, 29 

, use of, in columns, 202, 215 

Chemical analyses, 3, 47 

of mild steel plates, 48, 49 

angles, 51, 55 

flats, 53, 54 

rivets, 52 

of boiled linseed oil, 482 

of cast-iron bars, 81 

of cast^teel bars, 75, 76 
of cast-steel brackets, 77 
of lead coloured punt, 438, 439 
of oxide of iron paint, 487 
of steel for hauling chains, 54 
of wrooght-inm bars, 57 
of wioi^t-iron hars, tested 
in compression, 184 
Coefficient of friction of timber on granite, 

899 
Columns, 180 

, continuity of, 226-231 

, flat-ended, 182, 196, 201 

, foundations of, 256, 260, 265 

, graphic representation of formnlss 

for, 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212 
-^ — , holding-down bolts for, 226, 254 

, lateral sUbiUty of, 259, 262, 263 

, mild steel, 206, 208 

, pin-ended, 184, 187, 205, 211 

, practical examples ^, 208 

, round-ended, 200, 210, 212 

, tests of wrought-iron, 189 

y of mild steel, 204 

, type sections of riveted, 208 

, wrought-iron, 182, 184, 189 

Concrete in cylinder, 123, 343, 352 

burr, 881, 402 

in foundations, 258, 265 

Converter, Bessemer, 15 
Copper, influence of, in mild steel, 8 
Cottering, in roof principals, 335 
Coupling boxes for tie-rods, 358, 364 
Culvert area for dock entrances, 406 
Cup-headed rivets, 114 
, weight of, 116 



D 

Decks of jetties, 340 

of caissons, 897 

camber, 408 

Dock entrances, caissons for, 884 

, areas of, 408, 427 

Dolomite in linings, 15 
Downspouts, 282 
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Drainage from roofs, 279 

, discharge of, 282 

DriUed holes, 111 

and ponched holes, 112 

Drills, pneumatic, 116 



£ 



Eccentricity of load in columns, 181, 195 

, examples of results of, 195, 201 

Elasticity, modulus of, 424 

of pitch chains, 424, 425 

ElemenU, mechanical, 82 
, , of angles, 85 

-, of bulb tees, 94 

-, of channels, 101 

-, of rolled joists, 97 

-, of tees, 91 

-, of zed angles, 104 
Elm, American, weight of, wet and dry, 

400 
Equid-legged angles, 85 

, areas of, 85 

mechanical elements of, 85 



-, weights of, 85 



Expansion joints, 131 

in girderwork, 131 

in gutters, 289 

Extension, ultimate, of mild steel. See 

Tables of Tests. 
of mild steel plates lengthwise 

and crosswise, 47 
of wrought iron, 56 



F 



Fairleads, for jetties and whanres, 370 

, foundations for, 371 

y position and arrangement of, 371 

Faying surfaces, 110 
Ferric oxide, 437 
Fibre of wrought iron, 432 
Fixed ended columns, 198, 209 
Flat-footed rails, 139 
Flats, steel, tests of, 26 
Floating caisson, 386 

bM)ms for jetties, 349 

Forgings, steel, tests of, 43 

Formula for acid open- hearth steel, 12 

basic opeu-hearth steel, 12 

Foundation bolts, 226, 262, 265 
Foundations to columns, 256, 260, 265 
Friction, coefficient of, timber on granite, 

899 
Furnace, Siemens regenerative, 14 



G 



Gauge of traveller roads, 136, 138 
Gear, hauling, for caissons, 405 



Girderwork, 106 

Girders, riveted steel, 107 

Girden*, examples of box, 107 

, for bridge construction, 

117 

for supporting tanks, 157 

lattice, 149 

of traveller, 134 

phite, 107 

roof, 149 

Grai^ic diagrams of column formulsB, 208 
Gravity, specific, of linseed oil, 433 
Greenheart, weight of, wet and dry, 400 
Grey paint, analyses of, 439 
Gutters, roof, 279 

, cast-iron, 279 

, cesspools, 280 

, discnarge of, 282 

, downpipes for, 284 

, expansion joints in, 289 

, lead, 279 

, riveted steel, 279 

, stopped ends of, 289 

Gyration, least radius of, for, 

, bulb tees, 94 

, channels, 101 

, equal-legged angles, 85 

, ordinary tees, 91 

, rolled joists, 97 

, unequal-legged angles, 87 

, zed angles, 104 



H 



Hammer, pneumatic hand, 116 

for caulking, etc.^ 116 

for riveting, 116 

Hand riveting, 116 

hammer, pneumatic, 116 

Handrailing for caissons, 416 

Hauling or pitch chains, 417 
-, details of, 417, 423 
■, extension of, under load, 424 
-, modulus of elasticity of, 424 

, tests of, 424 

, tests of steel for, 46 

Heads, cup of rivets, 115 

, pan of rivets, 115 

, weight of, and points of rivets, 116 

Hearth, open, steel, 13, 16, 17, 20 

Hexagon-neaded bolts and nuts, weight 
of, 176 

Hipped roofs, 272 

Holder-up pneumatic, 116 

hand, 116 

Holding-down bolts, 226, 254, 265 

apparatus for caissons, 899 

Hydraulic riveting, 116 

rams for caissons, 408 

Hydrochloric acid, 431 
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Inertia, moments of, 

of bnlb teet, 94 

of channels, 101 

of equal-legged angles, 85 

of ordinarj tees, 91 

of rolled joists, 97 

of nneqnal-legged angles, 87 

of led angles, 104 
Inflaence upon nuld steel, 

of aluniniom, 8 

of anenie, 9 

of carbon, 4 

of copper, 8 

of manganese, 9 

of phosphoms, 5 

of silicon, 4 

of snlphor, 7 

Ingot, steel, 2, 8 
Insolnble siliceoos matter, 487 
Intermediate rafters, 278 
Iron, cast, test bats, 77 

, pure, 11 

, wrought, tests on, 56 



Jetties, design of, 339 

, accessories to, 861 

, bollards for, 861 

, box girders for, 852 

, cast-iron cylinders for, 353 

, classification of, 339 

, composite cast-iron and timber, 344 

^ crane-roads for, 348 

, details of cylinders for, 353 

, details of pilework for, 345 

, finished lengths of piles of, 348 

, height of deck of. 341 

, making uj) lengths of piles of, 848 

, modes of sinking piles of, 341 

y sawing off piles of, 844 

, types of desip^n, 888 

Joints, nveted, design of, 108 
Joists, rolled steel, 94 

, mechanical elements of, 



97 



-y proportions of, 96 

-, tests of, 30 

-, use of, in columns, 217 



K 



Keels of caissons, 388 

, design of, 388 

, timber for, 391 

Kentledge or pig-iron ballast, 402 
Kicking of caissons, 407 



Lantern standards, 294 

y LouTre blades, 295 

— — , span of, 299 

, test for weather tightness of, 

296 
Lanterns for roofing, 289 
Lattice girders, 149 
Launching of caissons, 879 

wajs, 379 

Lead-colour paint, analysis of, 489 
Leastradius of gyration. See Gtbation, 
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Legged, equal, angles, 82, 85 

^1 unequal, angles, 82, 87 

Lewis bolts, 147 

Lime, 440 

Limits of plate areas in steel, 104 

Lining, acid, 14, 15 

, oasic, 15 

Lock gates, 884 

Locomotiye gases, effects of, 429 
LouTre blades, examples of, 298 
-, tests for, 298 



M 



Machinery, hauling, for caissons, 405 
Make-up lengths of cylinders, 348 
Manganese, influence of, on inild steel, 9 
Manufacture of mild steel, 13 

, methods of, 18 

Marine engineering, use of steel in, 838 
Measurements of the deformations of 
struetural work in contractor's yards, 
882 
Mechanical elements, 

of bulb tees, 94 

of channels, 101 

of equal-legged angles, 85 

of ordinary tees, 91 

of rolled joists, 97 

of unequal-legged angles, 87 

of sed angles, 104 



tests of mild steel, wrought iron, 

cast steel, cast iron. See Tables of 
Tests 
Microscopic examination of the structure 

of metals, 58 
Mild steel, 2 

•, acid, Bessemer, 13 
-, acid open-hearth, 13 
-, basic, Bessemer, 13 
-, basic open-hearth, 13 
•, chemical analyses of — 
angles, 51, 52, 53, 55 
flats, 52, 53 
links for chains, 54 
plates, 48, 49, 53, 55 
rivets, 52 
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Mild steel, column construction in, 180 

—, formnln for acid open hearth, 



12 
12 



— , formula for basic open hearth 

— , influence of carbon on, 2 

y influences of other chemical 

constituents on, 4 
, mechanical tests on — 

angles, 20 

bolts and nuts, 43 

channels, 29 

flats, 26 

forgings, 48 

for special purposes, 45 

plates, 86 

rectangular bars, 85 

rivets, 41 

rolled joists, 30 

round bars, 88 

tees, 24 

trough flooring, 88 

zed angles, 32 

, output of various forms of, 59 

, process of manufacture of, 18, 

, protection of, firom corrosion, 

428 

, riveted girderwork in, 106 

, rolled sections in, 82 

, roof construction in, 269 

, use of, in marine engineering, 

888 
Mill scale, removal of, 481 
Mineral acid, 432 

Modulus of elasticity of chains, 424 
Mooring rings, 379 
Mud scrapers, 416 



N 



Nuts and bolts, weight of, 175 







Oak, Dantzic, 400 

, , weight when dry, 401 

, , weight after immersion, 401 

Oblique connections in joints, 108 
Obtuse angles, 83 
Oil, boUed linseed, 432 

, , analyses of, 433 

, , coating of, 482 

Open-hearth steel. iSee Mild Stbel 

acid, 13 

basic, 13 

Ordinary tees, 90 

, mechanical elements of, 91 

Output of various steels, 59 
Oxidation in metallic structures, 428 

, influence of, and results, 428 

Oxide of iron paint, 436 

, analyses of, 437 

, ferric, 437 



Paint, protective, 436 

first coats of, 436 

grev colour, analyses of, 439 

lead colour, analyses of, 438 

red oxide of iron, 436 

, analyses of, 437 

stone colour, 436 
Paths, roller, for caissons, 408 

, details of, 410, 412, 413 

, joints in, 411 

, tests on cast steel for, 69 

Pawl racks, cast steel for, 62 

, tests on cast steel for, 66 

Pendulum, length of, in caissons, 396 
Penstocks in dock work, 389, 372 
Percentage of carbon in steel, 3 

of iron in steel, 

of manganese in steel, 

— — of phosphorus in steel, 

of silicon in steel, 

— of sulphur in steel, 

of chemical constituents in wrought 

iron, 

, in boiled linseed oil, 

, in cast iron, 

, in cast steel, 

, in lead coloured or grey paint, 

/S00 Ghskical Analtbss 

, in oxide of iron naint, 487 

Permanent set of cast steel bars, 75 

Phoenix column, 222 

Phosphorus, influence of, on mild steel, 5 

, percentages of, 

8e» Ghbiiioal Analtsbs 

, safe limit of, 7 

Pickling mild steel, process of, 431 

, duration of, 431 

, proportions of acid for, 431 

tanks, 431 

Piles for jetties, details of, 345 
— — , joints in, 346 

, lengths of, 343 

, sawing off, 344 

Plate girders, examples of, 107 
Plates, mild steel, 104 

, extensions of, lengthways, 47 

^— , of, crossways, 47 

, limits of area of, 104 

, tests of, 86 

Pneumatic riveting, process of, 116 

caulking hammer, 116 

hand hjunmer, 116 

holder-up, 116 

Proportions of acid in pickling, 431 
Protection of steel from corrosion, 428 
Punched holes, 110 

y rimering of, 113 

, shape of, 110 

Punching machine, 109 
Punching machine, clearance in dies of, 
110 
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Purlins, roof, arrangement of, 277 
»— , design of, as affected by nature of 
roof coYering, 277 

, details and sections of, 278 

, examples of, 315, 828 



Quadrant sections for colmnns or piles, 222 

-, combinations of, 222 

-, connections with, 222 



B 



Baiter, principal in roof work, 271 

, intermediate, 278 

Bag bolls, examples of, 147, 148 

Bainfall, disposal of, 279 

Bainwater downpipes, examples of, 284 

gutters, 287 

^ discharge of, from cesspools, 281 

, tests on discharge of, 282 

Rectangular bars, tests on mild steel, 35 

^ wrought iron, 56t 

Bed oxide of iron paint, 436 

, analyses of, 437 

BegeneratiTe fornace, 14 
Besistance to tension of mild steel, 

Bm Tabijds ov Txstb 
to compression of mild steel, 

Be^ Columns, Tsstb oy 
Bivet holes, 110 

, drifting, 110 

, drilled. Ill 

', punched, 110 

-, punched and rimered, 113 

, shape of, 110 

Bivets, mild steel, 114 

, cup-headed, 115 

, heads and points of, 115 

, pan-headea, 115 

, tests on steel for, 41 

, weight of heads and points of, 116 

Bods, round, mild steel, tests on, 33 
Boilers for caissons, 408 

, tests on cast steel for, 71 

Boiling loads on traveller girders, 134 

on wheels, 135 

Boof construction in mild steel, 269 

-, development of, 270 
- guttering, 279 

-, details of, 288 
lanterns, 289 
principals, 270 
, analysis of, 270 

-, compression members of, 271 

-, con<fitions of practical testing 



of, 331 



273 



-, cottering-up of, 335 

expansion arrangements for, 



Boof construction, intermediate bradngof, 
276 

-, intermediate rafters, 278 
. main ties or lower tension 
members, 274 

, methods of measurement of 

deformation, 834 

-, principal rafters in, 271 
-, setting out of, 386 
-, shoes for, 273 
-, testing of, 381 
purlins, 277 
skylights, 279 
▼entimtors, 279 



Boofing accessories, 279 

details in connection with tank work, 

171 
Boofs, examples of, 801 

of flat pitch, 301 

— , special types of, and details, 820 
Bound oars, tests of mild steel, 33 

— , wrought iron, 56 

Bubber, India, for mud scrapers, 416 
Bust on steelwork, 432 



Safe position of oaisson Talvea, 398 

Saturated timber, weight of, 400 

Scantlings minimum, 393 

Scuttling tanks for caissons, 896 

Shape of rivet heads, 113, 114, 115 

Shingle, abrasion by, 430 

Ship or floating caissons, 394 

Shoes to principals, 273 

Siemens-Marten or open-hearth steel, 13 

Siemens regenerative furnace, 14 

Silicon, influence of, on steel, 4 

^ percentage of. Set Ghemioal 

Analtsss 

Sills, dock, depth of, 408, 427 

, , design of, for caissons, 390 

Skin-plating of caissons, 893, 395 

Skylights for roofing, 289 

Slag in wrought iron, 57, 58 

Slates, 277 

Sledge-runners, 407 

Slidmg caissons, 403 * 

, areas of, 427 
-, camber deck for, 408 
, combination of runners and 
rollers in, 407 

-, culvert area for, 406 
-, decks of, 403, 404 
-, handrailing for, 416 
■, hauling chains for, 417 



>, hauling machinery for, 405 

•, mud-scrapers for, 416 

-, pathways for, 410, 412, 413 

-, rams for, 415 

-, roUers for, 412, 414, 415 

-, sledge runners in, ^07 



INDEX. 
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Sliding caisBoiifly aUding ways for, 407 
-, sluices in, £}6 
-, tilting momentB in, 407 
-, weights of, 427 
-, widths and depths of, 427 

Sloices, anxiliarj, in caissons, 406 

Smithwork in roof principals, 275 

Snap or point to rivets, 116 

Span of travellers, 135, 186 

Special purposes, steel for, 45 

Specification of tested material, 17 

Specific gravity of hoiled linseed oil, 433 

Spur wheels, cast steel for, 61 

Square connections in riveting, 108 

StabiUtj of caissons, 881, 887, 396 

Steel, mild. iSSw Mild Stul 

^ crucible, 13 

, extra soft, 8 

for stocks and dies, 8 

graving tool, 3 

, hard me, 3 

, high carbon, 3 

— — , medium, 3 

razor steel, 3 

turning tool, 8 

, wood-working chisel, 3 

Stems of caissons, 888 

Stopped ends of gutters, 281, 289 

Strength, tensile. jSm Tablkb of Tests 

Stmts in roof principals, 276 

^ strength of. Bm Columns 

Sulphur, iimuence of, on steel, 7 

, percentages of. Bw Cbemioal 

Analtbes 

y maximum percentage advisable, 8 



Table No. 1, Approximate percentages 
of carbon and approximate ultimate 
tensile strength ox steel for various 
purposes, 3 

Mo. 2, Increases in tensile strength 

corresponding to percentages of man- 
ganese and carbon, acid sted, 11 

Na 3, Increases in tennle strength 

corresponding to percentages of man- 
ganese, and carbon, basic steel, 12 

No. 4, Tests on mild steel angles, 20 

No. 5, Tests on mild steel tees, 24 

No. 6, Tests en mild steel flats, 26 

No. 7, Tests on mild steel channels, 

29 
No. 8, Test on mild steel rolled 

joists, 80 

No. 9, Tests on mild steel zed 

angles, 82 

No. 10, Tests on mild steel trough 

flooring, 83 

No. 11, Tests on mild steel round 



bars, 33 



Table No. 12, Tests on mild steel rect- 
angular ban|85 

— No. 13, Tests on mild steel plates, 
36 

— ^ No. 14, Tests on mild rivet steel, 41 

No. 15, Tests on mUd steel for bolts 

and nuts, 43 

— No. 16, Tests on mild steel fcvgings 
and other special steels, 48 

No. 17, Tests <m mild steel for 

special porposes, 45 

No. 18, Tests on wrought-iron bars, 

rectangular and round, 56 

— -— No. 19, Methods of annealing of 
steel castings, 64 

No. 20, Tests on cast-steel bars, 66 

No. 21, Transverse strength of cast- 
steel bars, 74 

No. 22, Transverse strength of cast- 



iron bars, 77 

— No. 23, Mechanical elements of 
equal-legged angles, 85 

— No. 24, Mechaiiical elements of 
uneoual-legged angles, 87 

■^ No. 25, Mechanical elements of 
ordinary tees, 91 

— No. 26, Mechanical elements of 
bulb tees, 94 

No. 27, Mechanical elements of 



rolled joists, 97 

— No. 28, Mechanical elements of 
channels, 101 

— No. 29, Mechanical elements of zed 
angles, 104 

— No. 30, Weights of heads and points 
of mild steel rivets, 116 

No. 31, Approximate total weights 



of overhead travelling cranes, 136 
No. 32, Weights of mUd steel bolts 

and nuts, 176 
No. 83, Ultimate resistance to coni- 

pression of ?nrought-iron columns, 189 

No. 84, Influence of rivet pitch on 

the strength of columns, 193 

No. ^, Results of experiments on 

rate of discharge of rainwater fhxm 

roof ffutteiB, 282 
Vk, 86, Weights of timber, wet and 

dry, 400 
No. 87, Stowage value of pig-iron 

and other ballast, 402 

No. 38, Weights of materials and 

machinery in floating caissons, 403 

No. 39, Observed extensions of 

hauling chains under tensile stress, 10- 
inch links, 424 

No. 40, Observed extensions of 

hauling chains under tensile stress, 9- 
inch links, 425 

No. 41, Weights of sliding caissons, 

427 
Tank plates, 161 

-, joints of, 165 
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Tanks, cast iron, 157 

, couiectioiis of roofing with, 161 

, details of, 157 

, girderwork for, 168 

, pipework for, 174 

, tie-rods for, 167 

Tees, ordinarj, 90 

, , medianical elements of, 91 

, bulb, 91 

-, mechanical elements of, 94 



-, tests of mild steel for, 24 
-, nse of, in stmts, 215 



Templet sjstem of marking off rivet 

holes, 111 
Tension, resistance to (iSw Tables), of 

mild steel, wrought iron, cast steel 
Tests. Sm Tablu of 
Tidal levels, influence on caisson design, 

893 
Timber, weight of, wet and dry, 400 
Transverse strengtii of cast-steel bars, 74 

^— of csst-iron ban, 77 

Traveller girders, examples of, 142 
Travelling cranes, 184 

, approximate w^hts of, 186 

^ clearances for, ly/ 

, gauge of road for, 138 

^— , headway for, 137 

— ^ loads on wheels of, 134 

Trough flooring, tests of steel for, 33 



U 



Ultimate resistance to compression. Sot 

GOLUMITB 

to tension. 51m Tablib 

to extension. 8m Tables 

Unsaponifiable matter in boiled linseed 
oil. See Ghemioal Analyses 



VaUej gutters, 280, 282, 284 
, cesspools to, 281 



Valley gutters, details of, 280, 283 

, discharge from, 282 

Valves in caissons, 378, 897, 398 
Ventilators in roofs, 289 
Viaduct, girderwork in, 117 
Vulcanii^ India rubber in mud scrapers, 
416 



W 



Washers or bearing plates, cast iron, 358 
Water pressure on caissons, 888 

tanks in caissons, 397, 398 

, caflt iron, 157 

, rain, discharge of, 282 

Weights of heads and nuts of bolts, 176 

and points of rivets, 116 

of floating caissons, 403 

of sliding caissons, 427 

of timber, wet and dry, 400 

Wind pressure, 269 
Wrought iron, 46, 56, 57 

bars, rectangular and round, 

tests on, 56 



Toke girder for caissons, 425 

, connection of, with hauling 

chains, 426 
— , supports of, 425 



Zed angles, 102 

, mechanical elements of, 104 

, steel, tests of, 82 

, use of, in column design, 220 

Zinc roof covering, 277 



THE END. 
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